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PREFACE 


This volume is a collection of essays written in 
inimitable style by late Professor Vidya Niwas Misra on a 
variety of issues pertaining to cultural, literary, linguistic and 
ecological domains. In totality they bring together the essence 
of Indian cultural ethos and its essential conceptual and 
symbolic foundations. Professor Misra was an erudite scholar 
of Indian philosophy, culture, and language. Trained as a 
Sanskrit scholar at home by his uncle Pandit Muni war Misra, 
at Allahabad University by Pandit Kshetresh Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya and at University of California, Berkeley by 
Prof. M.B. Emenue, he was a fine blend of tradition and modem 
modes of learning. His prolonged association with stalwarts 
like Rajarshi Purushottam Das Tandan, Mahapandit Rahul 
Sankrityayan, Sri Sachhidanad Hiranand Vatsyayan ‘Agyeya’, 
and Pandit Sri Narain Chaturvedi had a deep impact on his 
values, interests, and commitments for literature and culture. 
He was deeply ingrained in the Indian culture and a firm 
believer in open minded exploration epitomizing the Vedic 
seer’s vision: 


Ano Bhadrah Kratavo Yantu viswatah 

Professor Misra pursued many fields of scholarly 
inquiry including linguistics, poetics, literature, philosophy, and 
art. He had a reflective mind and as an eager student of Indian 
thought systems he was always keen in seeing linkages across 
different traditions. Always enthusiastic for promoting Indian 
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learning systems he was committed to dialogue and innovative 
academic, cultural and literary initiatives. He worked tirelessly 
and took interest in organizing many institutions, projects, and 
scholarly programmes. I was fortunate to have many 
opportunities to work with him in various academic and cultural 
meetings, seminars and forums. He was always a source of 
inspiration. 

Professor Misra had widely traveled across different 
parts of India and a number of countries in Asia, Europe and 
North America. He taught at the University of California at 
Berkeley and Washington University at Seattle and participated 
in many international conferences. His interactions and 
encounters with diverse cultural settings had enriched his 
perspective and he could view things in a pan human and 
culturally informed manner. 

Professor Misra was a famous personal essayist of Hindi 
and extended the tradition of Acharya Hazari Prasad Dwivedi. 
During his literary career spanning almost half a century he 
has authored, edited, and published numerous volumes in many 
fields such as personal essays, poetry, dictionary, stylistics, 
cultural studies, linguistics, and interpretation of epics, oral 
(.Bhojpuri ) poetry, folk art, and aesthetics. His Introduction to 
the Descriptive Technique of Panini, published in 1964 by 
Motoun, Hague became a milestone in Paninian studies. 
Similarly his ^Aahdbhdrata Kd Kdvydrtha was widely 
appreciated. It received prestigious Murti Devi and Shankar 
awards. His commentary on Jaideva’s Gita Govind is full of 
new insights and interpretations. In fact the creative genius in 
him got manifested in many forms and ways. His network of 
enterprise was a complex one and involved engagement with a 


variety of modes of writing including prose, poetry, criticism, 
theoretical analysis and editing of books, old manuscripts and 
journals. He in fact was an institution in himself which 
continuously extended whole hearted academic and social 
support to scholars as well as students. He was liked, admired, 
and loved by a big family of the lovers of literature and culture. 

He wrote personal essays and more than three dozen 
collections of such essays are in print. They are treasure of 
Hindi literature. He had his own style of narration and unique 
cultural sensibility which combined the elements of nativity 
and modernity. His essays became very popular and had a wide 
readership. He was involved in the promotion of India culture, 
literature, and art in numerous ways. As a distinguished scholar 
he guided a number of students and scholars in different fields 
of studies including Sanskrit, stylistics, Indian history, and study 
of various Hindi dialects. 

He was worried about the diminishing interest in 
traditional learning in India. He, therefore, seriously and 
passionately engaged himself in bringing Indian knowledge 
systems to the fore. He , in various capacities, was closely 
associated with a number of institutions of national importance 
including Sampumanand Sanskrit University Varanasi, Sahitya 
Academy, Kalidas Academy, Hindi Vidyapeetha Deoghar, 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan Prayag, Vishwa Hindi Sammelan, 
Vishwa Bhojpuri Sammelan, Rashtriya Sanskrit Sansthan, 
Bhartiya Jyanpeetha, Indira Gandhi National Centre for Arts 
(IGNCA), Prasar Bharati Board, Naimisharanya Shodh 
Sansthan, and the ambitious project of Encyclopedia of 
Hinduism. One may wonder how he was able to manage his 
diverse commitments and engagements and in great detail and 



with high degree of alertness. 

In the last few years he was editing a volume on Itihas 
Puran and History as a part of the multi volume project on 
History of Indian Science, Philosophy and Culture run by Prof. 
D.P. Chattopadhyaya. He also edited Sahitya Amrit, a Hindi 
monthly, focused on literature and culture for a decade. During 
his idustrious career he had played diverse roles including 
Professor at Sanskrit University, Director, K.M. Munshi Institute 
at Agra, Vice Chancellor of Kashi Vidyapitha and Sanskrit 
University and Chief Editor of Nava Bharat Times a Hindi 
National Daily published from Delhi. He always voiced his 
concern for an authentic understanding of Indian society and 
culture from an insider's perspective. 

One gets besieged by the range of activities and concerns 
of Prof. Misra. In spite of bad health he continued the worship 
of Vagdevi Saraswati tirelessly and lived a life of scholar. For 
his contributions he was conferred a number of prizes and 
awards including Murti Devi, Shankar, Fellowship of Sahitya 
Acedemy (Mahattar Sadasyata ), Padm Shree and Padm 
Bhushan, Visva Bharati and Bharat Bharati. He was also 
nominated as a Member of Parliament by the President of India 
to Rajya Sabha. He was dedicated to the cause of Sanskrit 
learning which remained central to his life. In recognition of 
his contributions Lai Bahadur Shastri Sanskrit University had 
conferred the honorary degree of Mahamahopadhyaya and 
Allahabad University the degree of D.Litt. Indeed he was an 
academician par excellence. 

It gives me immense pleasure-in being instrumental in 
presenting this volume before the scholars. It brings together 
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Professor Misra’s works on Vedic, Tan trie, literary, cultural, 
and linguistic themes. They encompass a wide range of 
concerns, time and space. The themes relate to the issues that 
are of Shatric as well as everyday concern of the common man. 
Prof. Misra’s wisdom combines the learning from text as well 
context and brings reader closer to the world of experience. He 
was a great orator and his writings are nothing but sincere effe: t 
to establish a dialogue with the reader - establishing hrdaya 
samvada. 

The articles included in this volume deal with a wide 
spectrum of ideas covering many domains. With remarkable 
sensibility and perceptivity Prof. Misra brings out the relevance 
of Vedic concerns as well as modern Hindi literature. The 
concern for man, ecology, continuity, and connectedness are 
the hallmark of his arguments. He shares an essentially pan 
human view which is becoming rare these days. Tn times when 
diversity, fragmentation, and superficiality are in currency and 
darkness of hostility, conflict and war is engulfing our existence 
such a holistic vision is refreshing and torch bearing, 

Saha ncivavatu 
saha nau bhunaktu 
saha viryam karvdvahai 
Tejasvi ndvadhitamastu, 
md vidvisdvahai 

Prof. Vachaspati Upadhyaya 

Vice Chancellor 

Sri Lai Bahadur Shastri Rashtriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha 

New Delhi 



EDITORIAL 


We have great pleasure in bringing out the present 
volume on the facets of Indian thought by eminent Sanskrit 
scholar Mahamahopadhyaya Padm Bhushana Pandit Vidya 
Niwas Misra. He has been a constant source of inspiration for 
a large number of students, scholars and lovers of Indian 
culture. His presence on the academic and cultural map of India 
immensely helped nurturing interest in Sanskrit and Sanskriti . 
He was instrumental for many initiatives to strengthen the cause 
of Sanskrit studies. Having equal command over oriental and 
Western traditions of learning he could develop a comprehensive 
perspective on problems and issues dealing with language, 
culture, and literature. 

Pandit Misra was a rare example of Indian scholarship 
that could combine Shstra and Loka with equal ease. Always 
eager to learn from various traditions he was able to empathize 
and understand divergent points of views. I was fortunate to 
associate and work with him in connection with various projects 
and found in him a friend, philosopher and guide who was 
whole-heartedly dedicated to the cause of Indian culture. He 
continuously reflected and encouraged us to undertake projects 
and studies of Indian thought systems and contribute to the 
growth of traditional learning. This, however, did not deter him 
to engage in dialogue with other traditions. 
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In his academic and public deliberations Pandit Misra 
was always reminding and emphasizing the Avyaya Bhava and 
asked to view things in totality. He very clearly elaborated the 
notions of interdependence of all the components of this 
universe or Sristi and perceived continuity across life forms. 
He could see the significance of the cultural linkages and mutual 
give and take across various strands of Indian thought. A keen 
observer of life and firm Astik he had an open mind that could 
appreciate the nuances of other traditions too. 

His voluminous writing, particularly the essays on 
various aspects of Indian thought and culture, exemplify without 
any doubt an emphasis on Purnatva, even if it remains a remote 
ideal. Pursuing an integral vision Pandit Misra realized the 
incompleteness of any single view or perspective and therefore 
promoted comparative analysis and studies from multiple 
perspectives. 

As a person he championed the perspective best 
reflected in the following words of Isa Upanisad: 

Yastu sarvdni bhutdni atmanyevcinupasyati 

Sarvabhutesu ca dtmdnam tato na vijugupsate. 

He who sees all beings in his own self 

And sees his own self in all beings. 

He does not hate anyone thereafter. 

Pandit Misra was endowed with wisdom of a Sahridaya 
who was able to appreciate human endeavors in its divergent 
domains such as literary, artistic, religious and spiritual; During 
his active life spanning over six decades he held many positions 
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and tried his best to contribute in humble ways to the uplift of 
language, literature and learning. He believed that language is 
central to culture and the making of mind. He was sad about 
the lack of concern in promoting Indian languages and struggled 
for the place of Sanskrit and Hindi, which they deserve. He 
was actively involved with many initiatives and played key role. 
He voiced and asserted that Indian languages must receive their 
due. They need to be preserved, nurtured and supported. He 
linked the cultural identity of India with language. 

Pandit Misra always impressed me by his attitude 
towards life. As a Risi he was ready to accept what life had to 
offer and enjoyed the ups and downs that came to his way. He 
could relish all shades of life. 

This volume consists of a collection of select writings 
of Pandit Misra that touch many dimensions of Indian thought. 
They cover a wide range of issues pertaining to cultural 
traditions reflected in art, literature, Bhakti, language, time and 
space. They bring into centre the richness, variety and 
excellence of the way Indian mind works. 

It’s my privilege to offer my humble tribute to him. 
Through his works he would always be part of our lived 
experience. 

Jayanti te sukrtino rasa siddhah kavTsvardh 

Ndsti yesdm yasakdye jardmaranajam b hay am. 

The Vidyapeetha owes a lot to Pandit Misra. He was 
also instrumental in the uplift of this centre of Sanskrit learning 
by helping it attain the status of a Deemed University. This 



volume has been edited by Professor Girishwar Misra. The 
Vidyapeetha is grateful to him for making this project possible. 
Last but not the least we place on record our appreciation for 
Amar Printing Press for printing the volume. Sri Hira Lai took 
keen interest in this work and printed it with care and interest. 

Ramesh Kumar Pandcy 

Head, Research and Publication 
Sri Lai Bahadur Shastri Rashtriya Sanskrit 

Vidyapeetha 
New Delhi 


INTRODUCTION 


This volume presents a selection of the English writings 
of Professor Vidya Niwas Misra in the field of Indian thought 
and culture. During his illustrious career spanning over a half 
century as a personal essayist of Hindi, a linguist, a Sanskrit 
scholar, and above all a dedicated student of Indie studies Prof. 
Misra had been sincerely pursuing many indigenous ideas 
and themes at many levels and in many ways. He voiced his 
concerns in talks, addresses, publications and presentations at 
several important meetings and seminars at national and 
international platforms. 

Prof. Misra made concerted effort to bring out the 
significance of Indian thought not merely as a rich repository 
of symbolic and conceptual resources but also as sources of 
insights relevant to the problems faced by the humanity in the 
contemporary period. Deeply immersed in the Indian tradition 
he maintained a world view which recognized and strongly 
endorsed the interdependence, complementarity, and mutuality 
across man, nature, and sprit. To him, a systemic view is more 
pertinent in which the various life-worlds operate in rhythm 
and any disturbance in any part of the world or life is bound to 
have its repercussions on the other. He deeply felt an intense 
need to promote such a comprehensive view as an imperative 
for solving the contemporary problems related to the viability 
of life on earth, achieving the goal of sustainable human 
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development, and ensuring a secure future for humanity. His 
reconstructions and representations of various strands of Indian 
thought bring readers closer to many of our present day 
concerns. 

Realizing the limitations of a predominantly 
anthropocentric world view Prof. Misra prepares us to critically 
examine some of the current existential concerns from an 
enlarged and all encompassing cosmocentric view. His ideas 
need attention not merely as an item of intellectual curiosity 
but also as a potential source of practical wisdom. Aware of 
the dilemmas and puzzles from which the modem man is acutely 
suffering. Prof. Misra endeavors to address the choices available 
and takes the reader along with himself in search of viable 
path (s) to be pursued. A critical self reflection and an invitation 
to confront the issues in a culturally informed manner appear 
to be the hallmark of his writings. 

The essays included in this volume were written on 
different occasions, in different contexts, and at different time 
points within a quite long time span. Many of them are short, 
suggestive and hint at certain key ideas and issues. They ignite 
interest but do not fully satisfy the curiosity while others are 
full length research papers. A large number of them were 
prepared for seminars and academic deliberations. As a result 
they are in the style of oral presentation and structured in an 
interactive mode. The readers would notice that many of them 
do not contain the references. 

Due to diverse engagements and commitments Prof. 
Misra could not organize and revise these papers during his 


life time and due to his sudden demise there was no option but 
to present the writings in the form they were available. They, 
however, do haunt our minds, seek attention, and invite for 
reflection. They engage readers creatively in a mode of self 
introspection and lead to a different plane of thinking which is 
simultaneously fresh and of perennial interest. 

The broad themes of essays cover analyses in different 
domains including the Vedic, Puranic, linguistic, cultural, and 
literary studies. A brief description of these sections seems to 
be in order. 

In the first section on Perspectives on Vedic Thought 
there are seven articles. Out of these four are short articles or 
notes and three are full length articles. The notes deal with 
Vedic theory, monotheism, and concepts of Kha (space) and 
Rta. In these essays Prof. Misra has examined the issues of 
interpreting Vedic texts in the context of symbolism, rituals 
and long cultural practices. He rediscovers the significance of 
various concepts and situates them in contemporary contexts. 
The full length articles deal with Vak and Anand 
Coomarswamy’s Vedic ideas. Prof. Misra argues that Vak is 
the crystallization of the seer’s vision. He has analyzed the 
various sources of Vak legends and brings out the diverse ways 
in which Vak has been taken up in the Vedic literature. Thus 
Vak Sukta treats Vak as the primordial moving force or power 
underlying the activity of speech. In the cosmogenic legends 
Vak is the manifestation of the latent creative power. The aquatic 
aspect of Vak engages the image of the nebulous, unfathomable 
and dormant urge of life. In Soma legends Vak is the female 
aspect or more precisely the instrumental rather than the ultimate 
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aspect which is bartered for the divine state exhilaration. In the 
Deva Asur struggle related legends Vak is the act of speech, 
particularly the sacred language of the Vedic ritual, and has 
been shown to have gained greater importance and sanctity 
than it had in earlier phases. Prof. Misra concludes that it is the 
Vak which infuses life and colour to objects; otherwise they 
are mere clods of earth. Vak was before all creation and initiated 
cosmic creative energy and creative process. Prof. Misra 
concludes that Vak as consciousness or continuum of pure 
sentience has offered the solid base for Indian aesthetic thought 
and art. 


The article on Ananda K. Coomarswamy introduces 
readers to the life and work of this ardent scholar of Indie 
studies in the domain of Vedas. His search for a primordial 
tradition brought him closer to a very serious and thorough 
study of Vedic texts from linguistic, cultural, T and symbolic 
perspectives. Prof. Misra provides a survey of such works and 
builds the foundations that lead to Philasophia Perennia which 
posits an integrated comprehension of the true reality. 

The second section of this volume is on Divinity and 
its Manifestations. It contains six articles. They invite readers 
to understand the aspects of divinity in a new and fresh 
perspective. Prof. Misra makes a very important statement that 
Hinduism is not a religion but a state of mind which is free to 
choose its spiritual goal and cherished values. He views divinity 
as a part of Man’s being. He notes that the multiplicity of deities 
is just like flowering of a tree. The multiplicity of forms inheres 
in the unmanifest one. 
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Concepts of civilization, image of man in Indian 
literature, Ahimsa, Purusha and Purushartha, and Desh are the 
themes discussed in the next section of the volume. While 
making his points pertaining to these themes Prof. Misra aptly 
uses various textual sources, myths, and cultural practices. 
Taken together these articles develop the indigenous notion of 
person situated in a cosmocentric world. In this worldnothing 
is separate and independent. It is not that the worlds are merely 
interdependent but are made of similar constituents (Yathd pinde 
tathd brahmande). So there is continuity and communication 
across different worlds. This holistic view provides a 
comprehensive perspective on social and environmental issues 
faced in the contemporary period. 

The analysis of cultural themes brings a new flavor. In 
this section we find a rich and variegated account of several 
aspects of religious and social life of the Indian society. Readers 
are sensitized to many basic ideas about culture. The discussions 
are about diverse issues including manifestations of divinity, 
the legend of Matangi, the experience and significance of 
pilgrimage, the cultural presence of river Ganga, aspects of 
worship in the Sri Vidya tradition, and analysis of women in 
Tantra literature and tradition. These articles unfold the interplay 
of physical and spiritual at the social plane. They exemplify 
through narratives and illustrations drawn from various sources 
how the divinity becomes part of our experience. The journey 
from physical to spiritual has many pathways but each one of 
them recognizes that the human body is an instrument and a 
strong sense of ego coming out of one’s identity with body is 
the main hurdle in the course of realizing the true self. It is 
through single minded and unwavering surrender to God and 
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monitoring and control of the sense of ego that one moves 
forward on the spiritual path. 

The next section has articles on Language and 
Linguistics. Prof. Misra was a serious student of Sanskrit 
linguistics. In one of the papers he has presented a mathematical 
model of Paninian linguistics. He reconstructs the analysis of 
language on the basis of the principles and processes available 
in the text of Ashtahyayi of Panini. He shows with the help of 
detailed presentation and analysis of the Paninian formulations 
that they provide a comprehensive -and powerful system for 
understanding the functioning of language. This is followed 
by an article on structural meaning from Indian perspective .It 
delineates the different elements and steps providing foundations 
of structural meaning. The third article in this section is on 
Bhartihari’s philosophy of language which reached to great 
heights and made Sabda Brahman a major philosophical stance. 
The focus of this article is on bringing out the unique emphasis 
on a theory of behavior in which language plays a central role. 
Finally there is an article on the plan of functional grammar for 
teaching of secondary languages. 

The last section of the volume is concerned with cultural 
and literary sensibilities of the modem period. The Gopikrisna 
theme in Surdas is the central concern for one of the articles. 
With his unique sensibility for Bhakti Prof. Misra brings out 
the various modes and moods of Bhakti experience in which 
union and separation both are simultaneously present. Using 
illustrations from Sura Sagar the article makes an effort to see 
the movement of a Bhakta toward realization of identity with 
God. The mode of bhakti allows pursuing relationship in which 
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distinctions are removed and newer ways of life are created. 
Surdas makes us realize that the self transformation through 
which people undergo in the devotional practices is deep, 
thorough and boundless in its impact. It changes the whole 
being of a person by changing the meaning of identity and 
personhood. 

In the article on the language of Tulsidas Prof. Misra 
analyzes the great fiat of this great Bhakta poet whose creative 
genius made it possible to address a large section of society 
coming from rural background. Tulsidas was able to effectively 
utilize Avadhi, Braj and Sanskrit languages in such a way that 
his poetry became part of everyday life and Ram Charit Manas 
became a religious work of profound significance. While writing 
in a language which was not considered a literary language 
Tulsidas took a risk and accomplished excellence in 
convincingly demonstrating the power of language. Tulsidas 
also showed innovativeness in choosing the form of his lyrical 
- poetry (i.e. Doha, Soratha and Chhppaya ) and frequently 
used words from Sanskrit. In fact at various places he has used 
Sanskrit words very effectively. While he was fully aware of 
the literary conventions and as far as possible respected them 
in his works, he also experimented with them quite frequently. 
Tulsidas was able to show that an everyday language can 
become literary and religious language. 

The last section has articles peeping into Mind and 
Mentality of India through understanding language and its 
products. Most of these articles attend to the issue of India’s 
response to modernity and its concomitants. India is uniquely 
positioned on cultural and historical space-time continuum. 



Prof. Misra does not deny the problem nor escapes from 
confronting it but clearly states that the solutions of India’s 
problems are to be found in India’s own circumstances and its 
own indigenous thinking rather than surrendering to the Western 
modes of thinking. The confrontation with West is inevitable 
and one cannot go back along the time scale to escape from it. 
Prof. Misra sees an ingenious urge in literary writings. He takes 
the case of modern Hindi poetry to illustrate his points. He 
shows how different poets have addressed the current concerns 
and have confronted the reality on their own terms. In one of 
the articles Prof. Misra has taken up the experience of time and 
historicity as his theme. He notes that the inclusive notion of 
time shared by the Indian mind is not frightened by time. It 
transcends time and deals with the challenges of time. The last 
article in this section deals with the issue of conceptualizing 
mind. In Indian thought existence (beingness) is self evident 
and precedes thinking and understanding. Prof. Misra uses the 
Manans /Chitta- Buddhi -Ahamkar complex to examine the 
workings of mind. 

Taken together the articles of this volume bring us closer 
to some of the ways and thought categories through which 
Indian mind thinks, organizes its experiences and interprets 
the reality. Mind is made by culture which in turn transforms 
culture. Prof. Misra takes the reader with him on an intellectual 
journey to the mindscapes embedded in the Indian culture. It is 
an intellectually exciting journey and nurtures a genuine interest 
in learning about the nuances of cultural meanings and 
subtleties. It is hoped that readers will appreciate this effort and 
develop forterest for knowing more about the rich intellectual 
and cultural heritage of India. 
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The publication of this volume has been possible due 
to keen interest of Professor Vachaspati Upadhyaya, Vice 
Chancellor of Lai Bahadur Shstri Sanskrit Vidyapeetha, New 
Delhi and Professor Ramesh Kumar Pandey, Professor at the 
Vidyapeetha. They readily accepted the proposal under the 
scheme of Publication Series run by the Vidyapeeta with the 
generous support from the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development, Government of India. I am grateful to them for 
all kinds of support in this venture. 

Delhi 

Girishwar Misra 
Editor 
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SECTION-1 


PERSPECTIVES ON VEDIC THOUGHT 




Yedic Theory: A Retrospect 


Indian tradition has faithfully preserved the account of 
the origin of the Vedas, whose aim was illumination and ideal 
the inspired seer. The Rsi was not considered as the individual 
composer of the hymn but as the seer (drasta) of an eternal 
knowledge. The language of Veda itself is sruti, a ryhthm heard 
as a divine word. Thus the word drsti and sruti, sight and 
hearing, are Vedic expressions. The image of the journey, which 
means the soul’s march on the path of truth, is continually found 
in the Veda. 

Rgveda may be regarded as the book of works, of the 
inner and the outer sacrifice. It does not consist the dogmas or 
a primitive religion. The hymns possess a finished metrical form, 
technical skill and great variations of style and poetic personality. 
The expression for the Rsi was only a means, not an aim. The 
hymns rose out of his soul and became a power of his mind 
and thus helped him to express the God in him. 

Vedic: thought had a fixed form and substance as well 
depth, richness and subtlety. It can be reasonally argued that 
the fixed form would have been developed only at the close of 
the period and not in the beginning of the thought. It may be 
said that its most ancient hymns are the developed form of a 
more ancient lyric in a still earlier human speech. These are 
only speculations but it is justifiable that there has been loss of 
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the Veda as the law of the human cycle. The next great Vedantic 
age struggled to preserve the ancient knowledge. But the 
ambiguous language of the Veda holds secret very obstinately 
and successfully. The Veda, which was already a mass of myth 
and ritual, had grown a thick crust over its inner knowledge. 

The Brahmanas and Upnishads took the task of powerful 
revival. The Brahmanas dealt with the conservation of the form 
where as the Upnishads represented the revelation of the soul 
of the Veda. They are not of much help in determining the 
accurate sense of the texts which they quote. In fact, their real 
work was to find Vedanta rather than to interpret Veda. 

This great movement resulted in Veda culminating in 
Vedanta which was charaterized by two strong tendencies. First, 
it discarded the outward ritual and material utility of the Mantra 
and the sacrifice and in its place established a new synthesis 
leading towards asceticism and renunciation. Later on, due to 
sharp practical division, a formula came into being: ‘The Veda 
for the priest, the Vedanta for the sages.’ The second tendency 
of the Vedantic movement was to discard the symbolic language 
of the Vedic ritual and its text. In its place Upnishads became 
the fountain-head of the highest Indian thought. The Age of 
Intuition was passing away giving to the Age of Reason. Thus 
the Veda passed from the hands of the priest into the hands of 
the scholar and in this process its secret and true dignity had 
been lost. Rather it is due to the conservative tradition of the 
pundits that we owe the preservation of the Veda at all after its 
secret had been lost. In spite of their many imperfections the 
works of Yaska and Sayana still remain an indispensable step 
towards the formation of sound Vedic learning. 
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For Vedic ritualists, an accurate text was a matter of 
supreme importance. So,the Veda was written by the 
grammarians as far as possible in consonance with its 
regulations. They also accompanied it with another text called 
the Padapatha, in which all euphonic combinations were again 
resolved into the original and separate words. Hence, we have 
a text which we can confidently accept, apart from the instances 
of imperfections. 

As a lexicographer, Yaska gives various meanings of 
Vedic words and his authority over lexicon is considered to be 
great and important than that of an etymologist. The works of 
Yaska and Sayana are considered as the period of original and 
living scholastic work on Veda. The commanding merits of 
Sayana’s commentary made it almost the last great work of 
massive and monumental character by a single brain. But as 
far as the external sense of the Veda is considered, Sanyana s 
system is obsessed always by the ritualistic formula and seeks 
continually to force the sense of the Veda into that narrow 
mould. Sayana deals with four elements: 

1. The first element is the remnant of the old spiritual 
philosophic or psychological interpretation of the Sruti, 
which were the true foundation of its sanctity. He 
mentions an old interpretation of Vritra as the cover who 
holds back from man the object of his aspirations. For 
Sayana, Vritra is either simply the enemy or the physical 
cloud-demon who holds back the water and has to be 
pierced by the rain-giver. 

2. The second element is the mythological or the Puranic 
myths and stories of the gods given in their outward form. 
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3. The third element is the legendary and historic. The 
stories ol old kings and Rsies are given in the Brahmanas 
in explanation of the obscure allusions of the Veda. 

4. The fourth element is the naturalistic interpretation. Apart 
from the traditional identification, Mitra was identified 
with the day, Varuna with night, Arya man and Bhaga 
with the sun and the Ribhus with its rays. 

According to Sayana. it is the ritualistic conception or 
the Karmakanda, with which the hymns are fundamentally 
concerned. The most egoistic and materialistic objects of 
wealth and food are proposed as the aim of sacrifice. Sayana 
put a final seal on the ritualistic interpretations of the Veda. 
This could not be broken for many centuries, and it was 
considered to be the most unfortunate of Sayana’s commentry. 
Never the less, at every step scholars are obliged to differ from 
it, but at every step they are obliged to use it. 









Vedic Monotheism 


Though modern scholars are of the opinion that 
monotheism is a recent development in Indian metaphysical 
thought, this is not so. In Vedic texts and other works, such as 
the “Nirukta” of Yaska, we find mention of monotheism. 
According to them, the various gods are but manifestations of 
the Supreme Being, the spirit or the Atman. They originate 
from the Atman and represent its several attributes or powers, 
and different names are, therefore given to them, hence, though 
the Almighty is one and only, we know him by different names 
such as Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni etc. The Almighty divides 
Himself into various gods and the latter are but participants in 
the divine essense or spiration. 

Sankaracharya’s view that there is no other transmigrant 
other than the Lord is ably supported by other ancient Indian 
texts even though it denies the reincarnation of individual 
essences. The Lord as the Solar self, Atman, or Brahman is 
the king of all kings and master of all, timeless, omniscient and 
omnipresent. He is the Self or soul who resides in each and 
every being and at whose departure our mortal self dies. He 
controls eveiy thing on earth and at his instance, the whole world 
sets into motion. Man’s actions, even his instincts, are 
controlled by the Lord. Whatever actions we do, we do in his 
name and at his instance. The various names by which the Self 
is known include Surya, Savitr, Atman, Brahma, Agni, 
Prajapati, Indra, Vayu or Madhyama Prana. 
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Since the Lord is the soul, therefore, it is He who takes 
birth in all the creatures. It is the Lord taking birth and rebirth 
again and again, because it is He who takes the form of all 
creatures. He is the breath who divides himself into many parts, 
i .e. diverges himself into different bodies in order to sustain his 
creation. As long as He resides in our bodies we are alive and 
with his withdrawal, death overtakes us. He functions according 
to his own wishes. Being of no gender, He assumes the gender 
of the creature, whose body He occupies. Having thus 
occupied our bodies, He continues to control us unaffected 
either by our good or evil deeds, whether we suffer or not is of 
no consequence to him. Our sufferings are our own lot and not 
His. 


In the Samhitas, the Self is referred to as the sun or fire 
(Agni), and none other is the one who takes birth again and 
again and in different wombs. It is He who divides himself 
into different parts. He is the eternal soul of all mankind. Yet 
He remains undivided, for all souls must return to Him. He is 
omniscient and omnipresent and the knower of all past, present 
and future births. 

The Samhitas as well as Brahmanas, do not believe in 
any individual reincarnation. They believe in reincarnation in 
the sense that after death, one is reborn in his children. It is not 
the individual beings, rather the Self, that takes birth again and 
again. The Veda speaks both of transmigration and a one and 
only transmigrant i.e. Self, and distinguishes between liberation 
(free from rebirth) and rebirth. Punannrtyu and Punarjanma 
do not mean ‘ ‘dying again’ ’ and 4 ‘repeated birth’ ’. 
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The Lord acts according to his wishes in order to keep 
in motion the world process. He divided himself into many 
parts in the form of the soul of men in order to keep the cycle 
of creation in rotation. Yet He remains undivided in the sense 
that all souls are part of Him and must return to Him. But in 
doing so. He sometimes becomes affected by Man’s evil doing 
and therefore in order to retain His part (the soul) sacrificial 
operation must be performed. In other words, due to man’s 
evils, the soul is unable to return to the omniscient omnipresent. 
It m ust take birth again and again in order to purify itself from 
those evils and thereby its return to the Almighty is prolonged. 
In order to achieve this, sacrifices must be performed. Thus, 
the sacrifice performed by men on earth are symbolic of the 
Heavenly sacrifice, whereby the Almighty and soul become 
one. To sacrifice our self is to liberate God within us. Thus, it 
is the Vamadeva or the Self who resides within our bodies and 
our ultimate objective is to liberate him. For when Vamadeva 
or the Self is liberated from our bodies, it means that we 
ourselves are liberated and that we are free from the yoke of 
rebirth and are now one with the Supreme Being. 

It can be concluded that no individual but only the 
Brahman takes birth again and again and through different 
wombs. He acts according to his own wishes, whether good 
or evil. If he so desires. He performs good acts in order to 
return to himself and if he desires otherwise, i.e.. He wants to 
return to this world, He actuates evil deeds, so that he may be 
reborn again. The whole universe is controlled by him and 
acts according to his wishes. There is no other existence except 
that of the All knower. Almighty, the Brahman or solar self. 


Kha and the Indian Metaphysics of Space 


Kha generally means cavity. In the Rgveda, kha means 
“the whole in the nave of a wheel through which the axle 
runs”. In Indian mathematical usage, it stands for “zero”. It 
should be noted that “zero”, also means Sunya or “Void” 
and Puma or “Plenum”. This implies that all numbers are 
virtually or potentially present in that which is without number 
or “zero”. “Zero” also stands for ananta or infinity; the 
beginning of all series being thus the same as their end. 

In Indian metaphysical literature, we come upon the 
symbol of the wheel and it is in this context that terms that 
were to be used by later mathematicians are to be noted. The 
parts of the wheel are named as follows: 

dni or the axle-point, the nave 
kha , ndbhi or the nave 

am or spoke, connecting hub and felly and nemi 
pavi or the felly 

It is noteworthy that the term nabhi has its root in nabh 
meaning ‘ ‘to expand’ ’ and it also means ‘ ‘the navel’ ’. ‘ ‘Navel’ ’ 
corresponds to space and in the Rgveda, the cosmos is 
constantly thought of as ‘ ‘expanded’ ’ from the center which is 
supposed to be like a pin of a needle. 

Kha or nabhi, the center of the solar wheel or world 
wheel is considered to be receptace and foundation of all order, 
formative ideas and goods. It is from this kha that the center 
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cosmos takes form. Thus the wheel symbolizes several things: 


1. The surface, which is black, is symbolic of non- 
being in which is inherent the posibility of being. 

2. The axle-point or nave is symbolic of exemplary 
being. 

3. The actual construction is a mentally 
accomplished partition of being into existence. 

4. Each spoke is the integration of an individual as 
nama rupa. 

5. The felly is the principle of multiplicity. 

In other words, the blank surface is symbolic of Godhead; 
the exle point of God; the nave of heaven; any point on the 
circumference of the nave of an intellectual principle; the felly 
of earth with its analogous phenomenon and the constructions 
of the wheel of the sacrificial act of creation, abstraction and 
dissolution. Furthermore, the course of any individual upon 
the pathway of a spoke is in the beginning centrifugal and then 
centripetal, until the center is found and when the centre of the 
individual concides with centre of the wheel, he becomes 
liberated. Thus, each being emerges from the wheel and then 
ultimately returns to it. In this way he comes full circle. 

In a likewise manner, all beings arise out of “space” 
which is yet again another term for ‘ ‘zero’ ’ and then ultimately 
returns to it. It may be observed that in Rgveda the use of 
names of things to denote numbers is not to be found, instead 
the use of numbers to denote things, is found. For example, 
the number “twelve” denotes the “year” and “seven” stands 
for “rivers of life” or “States of being.” 



Rta 


Before we proceed to define what Rta is and how it is so 
focal to the understanding of Indian world view, a brief 
discussion about its etymology will be useful. Rta is derived 
from the verbal base r which means to move towards with the 
past particle ‘to. ’ added to it. Other related deri vatives in Sanskrit 
are rtu = season (ordered sequance of time), rti and negation 
nirrta, rtavdn = keeping within the cosmic order, rtdvasu - 
one who is wealthy, is pretty and rightenous, rtajya = one 
whose bow strung with propriety, rtajdta - truly bom, rtapatra 
= sacrificial vassal, rtapravita - invested with divine truth, 
rtavdk = true speech, rtasadana = the right seat, rtambharu, = 
bearing the diving law in one self, rtayu - observing the divine 
law and nti - style. 

The meaning of the verbal base r has several 
connotations, namely, to move to rise, to tend upwards, to reach, 
to obtain, to fall to one’s share, to fix upon and to insert. We 
can also add ara, arya tirya, arum (=enough, plenty), ari which 
all death ‘excel’ ‘excellting’, or to make something fruitful, to 
plough. Thus the basic meaning is a creative or promotive 
movement towards a defined well set aim. 

This will be well borne out by its cognates in other Indo 
European languages vz. asa (Ara = moral order), asclvcl (Av. 
= righteous), airyo (Av.), aristos (Gk = the best), artus (lat.), 
artos (Gk.) in the first series (Pokarny, pp. 24-26, pp. 55-57) 
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and cognates of the series in Sanskrit rnoti — moves forward, 
arna, arnava (=ocean) are ornumi (Gk), ernos (Gk), horos 
(Gk), runs (gothin) (Pokorny, pp. 327-331). 

To sum up these correspondences bear out clearly that 
the word rta subsumes in itself a purposive movement for 
betterment and has a potential to contr ol a vast range of meanings 
starting action to fruition and from fruition to a chain of open 
cycles. 

This is further corroborated by the usages in the Vedic 
and the later literature. I shall take just a few passages to make 
this point. 

1. Rs. III. 6.10 

■srreft arssr^cj 

These two, fair, true and holy (rtavari) and coming 
forward stand at the sacrifice which springs from divine order 
(rtajata). Here sacrifice is said to have been born of rta (The 
cosmic or the divine order). 

2. Rv. IV. 23.9 

sreuupf Trf^r ^fur cfpI 

■5f£%T cfhfflTWrT sgTOlfcl^: II 

From rooted are rtas, eternal law’s foundations, in its 
lustrous form are many lustrous beauties. By this eternal law 
they bring us lasting enjoyment. By this law the cows, the 
sacred powers of the word have come to the seat of rta, namely 
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the sacrifice. In this mantra the word rta gives two distinct 
meanings, one eternal law or cosmic order, second the seat of 
rta, sacrifice. Thus a bifurcation of meaning had taken place in 
the R.V. itself. 

3. Coming to the third passage in Satpatha Brahman we find 
rta as a product of yajna (sacrifice) 

^ft cfT dtdkd ^riFT: (S.BI. 3.4.16) 

The sacrifice is indeed yoni (the source) of divine order 
or truth. In a way yajna, as translation of rta into action, becomes 
the cause of furtherance of rta in due course. 

4. In Mundaka Upanishad Rta, Satya and Brahma all become 
one entity: 


5. The last passage is from the X Mandala of Rgveda, which 
relates rta to the: first act of creation. 

Rta and Slaty a are prime movers of all creative acts as 
one of the creation hymns in R.V. pronounces, Rta Satya, 
cosmically ordered truth was born of Tapas, the heated desire 
of creation, from them was born the Dark Night, the Infinite 
Time which intum is transformed into the Infinite Space, spread 
out as a vast ocean. Then came into existence the year, i.e. The 
finite time and along with the day- night pair in a wink of time. 
This was followed by the birth of the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, 
the Mid region and the Heaven as had been the sequence in 
earlier creation processes (R.V.X 190). The use of singular 
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after rta and. Satyu indicates that they are juxtaposed as mutually 
dependent and complementary, so that one can not operate 
without the other. This is why the opposition of Sutya is not 
Asatya but Anrta. One has to speak truth which is pleasing to 
the other, unpleasant truth is against rta, (the driving force of 
life) and therefore is forbidden. Under no circumstance one 
should speak truth which goes against Rta. The passage runs 
thus: 


'4»d "’5T ricU 


■cTcfr TWilUW TTrT: 3TtTfcT: I 

PhNdl ^fh 

STTrTT W ^TchF-t^ 

^ Tjfsjcjf T4:ll X. 140. 


Nirukta has given another additional meaning of Rta, 
namely the cosmic waters (Nir. 2.25). The 

creation hymn quoted above already speaks of the birth of the 
Great Night and the Great Ocean, both being unmanifest and 
immeasurable aspects of time and space. Water has been used 
in several passages as symbol of the unmanifest powers of 
creation and Vak (which subsumes both manifest and 
unmanifest speech, the latent as well as the articulate speech) 
is also described as born in the deep ocean and in later myth 
becomes equated with Saraswati, a great river. All the passages 
quoted above bring out clearly the dimensions of the rtu concept 
and lay down a foundation for seemingly diverse interpretation 
but in essence lead to a holistic view of Rta as a focus of Indian 
thought. 
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I shall give a brief summary of three interpretations of 
Rta respectively by Sri Aurobindo, A.K. Coomarswamy and 
Pt. K.C. Chattopadhyaya. Sri Aurobindo, in his book The. Secret 
of Vedas, has propounded that Rta is the principle of Brhat, 
the vast and is the Truth of things and it leads upwards to Mayas , 
Bliss. He has rendered in another passage the translation of 
Satyam, rtam and brhat as the truth, the right and the vast. He 
further elaborates that it is satyam the truth of being. It is in 
action rtam, truth of divine being regulating right activity both 
of mind and body; it is brhat, the Universal Truth proceeding 
direct and undeformed out of the Infinite’ ’ (pp. 60-62). Thus 
according to Sri Aurobindo Rta transforms the Truth of Being 
into a divine truth and in turn is transformed into universal 
Truth, In other words Rta is an endless journey from truth to 
Truth. 


Ananda Coomarswamy (AKC) in his book ''The Vedas 
: Essays in Translation and Exegesis - (Prologos Books, 1976) 
has equated Rta with Satya when he says “In the Rgveda 
generally, Satya = rta, the law or way of Heaven and hence 
also Truth. In the same way in Taittiriya Up II.6 Satya is 
contrasted with anrta (and not with asatya f ’. Thus Truth is 
Truth only when it is surcharged with Rta; a divine purpose. 
AKC in a similar context rendered nirrti (the exclusion of rta) 
as ‘mortality’, suggesting thereby that rta leads to immortality. 
Rta drives away the fear of Death. A.K.C. has also discussed 
the word Sunrta Vak (as su+rta) meaning sweet speech. 
Sweetness helps in leading a dialogue to harmornious concord 
and so the Rsiis speak a well rta-formed speech. In another 
context he has equated Rta with Dharma. This is well in 
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agreement with the symbolization of Dharma by Vrsa (bull, a 
procreator as well as a mover of a plough or a earner) in Puranic 
lore. To sum up Rta is the life-principle which ensures 
harmonious dynamism and therefore it is an essential adjunct 
of Truth, an essence of Truth. 

Pandit K.C. Chattopadhyaya explains the development 
of Rta in a different way. According to him, “Rta originally 
did not mean Satya.... My own reading of the texts reveals that 
the word meant ‘the sacred rite’.” He traces the development 
of the meaning of Rta step by step as follows: Rta as sacred 
rite became Yajna. Later it became equated with the sun God 
Visnu and then with Purusa (the Primordial Person). Ultimately 
this equation culminated in becoming the cosmic order itself. 
He further argues that ‘Satya being the nature of gods, it became 
a sine-qua-non of rta (=the worship of gods) ( Studies in Vedic 
and Indo-Iranian Religion and Literature. Vol I pp. 113-114) 

His line of argument proceeds from gross to subtle, from 
manifest to unmanifest, from concrete to abstract and from act 
to ideation. This is in a way a reversal of the order of arguments 
put forward by Sri Aurobindo and A.K. Coomarswamy. But 
in essence all of them hold that Rta is the nucleus, the navel or 
the hub of all movements, of the wheel of life. The MTmamsa 
definition of Dharma as impeller (codanalaksana) is an 
absorption of the earlier meaning of Rta. Dr. P.V. Kane in his 
‘History of Dharmasdstra' (Vol IV) has thus explained the 
development of meaning of Rita. The primary meaning of Rta 
is cosmic movement. Its secondary meaning is a regulated 
cosmic order and its tertiary meaning is a proper layout of 
sacred rites leading to the pleasure of gods, maintaining the 
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cosmic order and finally it comes to have a general meaning, 
moral conduct. Asvaghosa while describing the wheal of 
Dharma gives an appropriate adjective to it, rtanabhi. This 
wheel rotates around the hub of rta : moral conduct. Thus rta 
has become an intrinsic component of the Indian way of living. 

Though rta having been absorbed in the totality of 
Dharma, is no longer in extensive use, its wide range of meaning 
is still the main driving force of a significant way of life. It is 
also reflected in all the creative aits and all rites associated with 
cycle of seasons; and cycle of life (both being mutually analogus) 
either as a frame of flowing lines or as recurrent motifs such as 
twin birds, creepers,terraced structures, flying figures, dancers, 
and the like or as depiction of the changing scenario in each 
season or as weaving of a story within another story and leaving 
it open-eneded or as by ruga scales, giving full scope to 
improvisation within the traditionally inherited frames. At times 
elaborations of the principle of Rta do not appeal to a reader as 
an observer or a listener, who has not had either an aptitude for 
looking for the whole or had sufficient exposure to the Indian 
susceptibility to the pulsating phenomenon around. Rta is like 
a wave pattern and Satya is like a particle-pattern. Both of them 
are one reality. Rta is the flow of time and Satya is the expanse 
of space. Both are not only mutually transformable but they 
are also mutually dependent. Both together ensure a proper 
balance between change and continuity and both together go 
for eternity in a dynamic way. Even a slight imbalance leads to 
chaos (disorder) and disaster. 



Yak 


Vd-k forms one of the basic concepts in Indian thought. It 
has been equated and identified with the Brahman (the 
Absolute). The Aranyakas maintain that the whole of speech 
(vak) is Brahman. Rgveda Samhitd states that there are as 
many words as there are manifestations of Brahman {Rgvecla 
V. 10.2). Brhadaranyaka Upanisad defines Brahman as the 
reality without a second (IV. 1.2) and identifies Him with 
speech (IV. 1.2). The tradition stemming from the Veda takes 
language as Divine, as Spirit descending and embodying itself 
in phenomena, assuming various guises and disclosing its real 
nature to the sensitive soul. 

As Brahman, Vak is beyond all representations (sarva - 
parikalpatid) and without begining and end ( anadi-nidhana ). 
At the same time, word is the first manifestation of the 
Unmanifest. In this aspect, Vak is the primordial principle, the 
Supreme Power, from which the world originates. 

The word ‘ Vak ’ is grammatically feminine and this has 
great bearing upon the Vedic and the Agamic thought about 
speech. She has been personified as a woman (Jaimimya 
UpanisadBrdhmana, IV.22.II- “ Vdgiti Strf’). Thus, Vak, the 
absolute and the cosmic reverberation of it, have been viewed 
as the Divine Energy and the Goddess ‘ ‘Primordial Being’ ’. 

Vak in Vedic cosmogonic perspective is referred to as 
having her peak in Brahman and she has been viewed as 
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creating cosmic waters. She is first among the requisites of,a 
sacrifice ( yajfia ) and thus one with the revelation (sruti) which 
is gradually extended into thousand-fold imperishable speech 
(Sahas rdiksard Vdk). Yajfia has been viewed as a perpetual 
process simultaneously operating at the niicrocosmic as well 
as macrocosmic levels through the interaction of two polarised 
sources of vitality, namely, the sacrificial Fire ( Agni ) and the 
Soma (Rgveda IX, 206, IX.36). Agni and Soma are specially 
praised for their capacity to inspire the poet’s special ‘vision’ 
(dhf) that stimulates the composition of Vedic hymns. 

Yajfia in its three aspects—cosmic, vital and mundane 
has been ‘ ‘conceived to take place at three levels each of which 
is a triad consisting of deity, form of speech, and abode. Speech 
(vdk) in the form of Rgveda, the earth and Fire-God (Agni) 
form the triad of the first order. Speech as the Yajurveda , the 
Middle Region ( antariksa) with Indra or Vdyu as the deity 
constitute the next set of the triad. The third set consists of the 
Stimaveda, Heavenly Region (dyu) and Sun (Aditya) (Nirukta 
VII.2, AB. V.32). In this way rk, yajus and sdman, the three 
abodes, namely, the earth, middle region, and heaven alongwith 
the three deities - Agni, Indra or Vdyu and Aditya - act as the 
media for the circulation of the yajfia. The Earth ( Prthvi) in the 
first category, represents all the gross elements in the Universe; 
they are expressed through the speech of Rgveda and have 
fire as their divine essence. The middle region ( antariksa) of 
the second category is represented by the orientation and 
extension is space of every object in the universe from its centre 
to outer periphery expressed as the speech of Yajurveda with 
Vdyu as the presiding deity. The outer surrounding periphery 
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is represented by the Dyu-loka, the heavenly region in third 
category, in conjunction with the Samaveda as speech with 
the Sun ( Adilya ) as the deity. These three are related to one 
another as are the parts of the light of a lamp- the flame which 
is visible and gross is of the first order, the extent of its light 
belong to the second order while the regions beyond its field 
of illumination is the third order. In the solar sphere, demarcated 
by these three tripartite categories, the principle symbolised by 
the Yajun ~eda as Speech in the form of God of the Wind ( Vdyu ) 
situated in the middle region is being offered as an oblation 
into the principle of speech as the Rgveda in the Fire (. Agni ) 
inherent in the Earth region ( PrithvT) and is thus constantly 
losing itself in the Speech of the Samveda in the Sun of the 
Heavely Region (dyu). These three words-—Earth ( Prthvi), 
Middle Region (Ahtariksa) and Heaven (Dyu) figure as symbols 
in the mundane sacrifice in the same order as the two in the 
Cosmic Yajfici (Hindu Spirituality , Vedas through Vedanta, pp. 
31-32). 

Vak as one with the ‘sruti and gradually extending into 
thousand - fold imperishable speech is again viewed as ‘ mantra 
- the meditative subtle speech revealed into the consciousness 
of Vedic seers. It stirs in the heart and mind of the rsi and is not 
merely a spoken word. For the latter has not yet entered the 
psycho-physical stream of being. The Vedic Seer (kavi, rsi, 
vipra) thus, translated his vision into speech, producing the 
sacred mantras that comprise the Vedic hymns. Vedic 
utterances viewed as the goddess Vak are the crystallization of 
the seer’s vision. 
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Looking into the sources of Vdk legends, we find that 
three hymns in Rgveda Samhitd (1.164, X.125 & X.71) have 
laid the foundation of the Brahmanic annotations. In the hymn 
(1.164), Vuk has been referred as having its peak in Brahma 
(RS. I. 164.34. AS. IX. 10.13, RS. I. 164.35, AS. IX. 10.14); 
fro® Vdk emanate the oceans, the space breaks through Vuk, 
the imperishable aksara oozes out of Vdk and enlivens the 
Universe (RS. I. 164.42) and Vdk is the White One, Gatin , 
who creates the cosmic waters and who is gradually extended 
into a thousand-fold imperishable Vdk (RS. I. 164.41, AS. IX. 
10.21). The gist of Vdk sukta (RV. IX. 125) is that Vdk is the 
first among the requisites of a sacrifice (RS. X. 125.3). Vdk is 
the creator of Heaven, has her cradle in the water and Vdk is 
the vital force which stretches the bow of Rudra (RS. X. 125.7). 
The queer thing about this hymn is that its rsi (the Seer) is the 
Vdk herself said to be the daughter of A mb hr tut. 

The name "Ambhnuf has been derived by Mayrhofer 
from “ Ambhi Bhrnah ” a vessel to hold water of Soma juice 
(A Concise Etymological Sanskrit Dictionary’, p. 46). Its second 
meaning is ‘great’, ‘powerful’. The reading in Satapatha 
Brdhmana is ‘ Ambhnf and the order of the sages is fixed as 
Aditya , Vdk , AmbhnT, Naidhruvi Kasyapa, Silpa Kasyapa etc. 
(XIV. 9.4.33). The equation of Vdk with Soma and the vessel 
holding soma was quite a natural sequence of the symbolic 
importance of the ritual of the pressing of Soma. The name 
‘Ambhina ’ seems to be a mystical one as Bhrgu and Ahgarasa 
equated with soma and agni respectively (G.S. Chaturvedi, 
Vedic Yajna, p. 99). It may be suggested that this name might 
have been derived from ‘ ‘ Ambhas jr (to move)’ ’ — that which 
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moves the cosmic waters or in other words that which stirs the 
process of the first creation. This is in consonance with the 
equation of Vdk with Prajdpati or the Creator (SB. II. 2.44, 
Tai. B. 1.3.4.5, Ai. B. II. 33). The word ‘ Ambhrna ’ occurs in 
Rgveda as an epithet of ‘ pisdcT ; and undoubtedly means ‘ ‘the 
powerful’ ’. Thus, the conception of Vak gathered from the Vak 
hymn is that of primordial moving force and it is for this reason 
that the Veda was figuratively described as the breath of the 
Supreme Being (“yasya nihsvasitam vedah ”) and the Tdntrik 
tradition identified Para vak with the Supreme Being. It is to 
be noted that the conception of the serpent energy (the KundalnT) 
is a further extension of Vdk as the stirring vital energy. 

In the hymn X. 71 (ascribed to Brhaspati or Vdcaspati ) 
the importance of Vdk has been credited to ‘ Yajmd (X. 71.3) 
and the mystical nature of Vdk as the source of inspiration has 
been beautifully described (RS. X. 71.4). The important 
references to Vdk are in the IX Mandala wherein Soma has 
been described as her husband Vdk (RS. IX. 26.1, IX. 67.13, 
IX. 106.12), besides scattered reference in the X Mandala 
wherein Vdk is deemed a means of victory (RS. X. 42.1, X. 
53.4), the glory of Vdk has permeated the Universe in a thousand 
ways (RS. X. 114.8) and the Gandharvas are said to have 
placed Vdk in the cosmic womb (RS. X. 177.2). Equating Vdk 
with SarasvatT , we get three different aspects of Vdk, Ida or 
ltd, Sarasvati and Mali! (RS. I. 13.9). MahT has been 
synonynrised with being respectively, to foster rta (cosmic, 
dynamic order), Satya (truth) and the Brhad (the expansion or 
largeness), as aptly interpreted by Sri Aurobindo (On the Veda, 
pp. 110-111). It may be suggested that these three aspects refer 
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to the triad, the Heaven (dyaus), the Space ( antariksa ) and the 
Earth ( PrthvT ). The equation of BhdratT with Mahi is very apt 
because Agni has been described as Bharata repeatedly in the 
Brdhmanas (SB. I. 4.22, Tai B. III. 5.3.1) and Vdk has been 
equated repeatedly with Agni (Tai.B. III. 10.8.4, Jai. S. II. 
1.28.3.2.1, G.B. II. 4.2, SB. III. 2.2.13, VI. 22.13, IV. 1.2.28, 
Jai. S. II. 3.2.5., 3.20.16, SB. I. 4.2.17). Vdk has also been 
equated with Dyaus , Antariksa and PrthvT ( Jai. S. II. 4.22, II. 
SB. XIV. 4.3.2). The identification of Vdk with Sorasvati (River 
Goddess) does not present any difficulty when we find a 
constant emphasis on the equatic aspect of Vdk. Vdk seems to 
be an abstract representation of the aquatic element (the seed 
of Cosmos) as observed by Bosch in his admirable work ‘ The 
Golden Germ’ (pp. 52-53). To summarize, Vdk had already 
been established as a driving force in the sacrifical act, 
subsequently a driving force in the cosmogony of Rgveda and 
leaving aside a few references, the term Vdk does not refer so 
much to the actual activity of speech as to the power underlying 
that activity. It has, therefore, a triple aspect in consonance 
with the three-fold categorization of the gods of the Universe. 

Keeping this background in view, we propose to analyse 
the Vdk legends. The largest number of such legends pertains 
to the energy aspect of Vdk and these could be grouped under 
three main categories: 

(i) the cosmogonic legends; 

(ii) the legends connecting Vdk with Soma ; and 

(iii) the legends connecting Vdk with the perpetual 
Deva-Asura struggle. 
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The legends pertaining to Vak as the human activity of 
speech or language or organ of speech, though some alter their 
number, are none the less important from a sociological point 
of view. 

First we take up the cosmogonic legends, (i) Most of the 
cosmogonic Vak legends start with Prajapart’ s desire to create; 
in some Vak is the first or second progeny (Jai, Br. 11.242, 
11.252, Ait. Br. XXV). The process of creation according to 
these legends starts either with gods or with libations with 
different types of incantations and meters. In Jai. B. Vak is said 
to be the first thing in existence. Vak intended to perform a 
sacri fice and poured the libation which ultimately turned into 
twelve months and increased the number thirty which 
transformed into days from which the year cycle was born and 
it became the first yujna (Jai. Br. II. 396). In Ait. B. legend, 
Prajapart created the three worlds - the Earth, the Space and 
the Heaven; these three in succession gave birth to Agni, Vayu 
and Adilya (Fire, Wind and Sun respectively), which in turn 
created Rk, Yajus and Sdma. These created from their essence, 
the three Vyahrtis, Bhuh, Bhuvah and Svah, which finally 
became to be represented by the three letter constituents A.U, 
and M (OM) (Ait. Br. XXV). The Ka. B. legend makes Vak 
the consort of Prajapati. Vak became pregnant and bore Soma 
as the first offspring; after having given birth to Soma , Vak 
entered into Prajapati (K. Br. XII. 5.14). In another legend in 
Jai. Br. the waters have been described as the wives of gods 
and having conceived from them bore the different types of 
Sdma, viz. Rathantara, Brhat Vairupa, Vairdja, Sdmbara, 
Raivata and Aindra (Jai. Br. II. 118). Vak has been described 
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as the Supreme Brahman and is to be addressed as the Emperor 
and the Veda and other branches of learning are said to have 
been born as attendants of Vdk. In another legend, Vdk has 
been called the stalling day and subsequently the starting point 
in the time-cycle and also the imitator of the sacrifical activity, 
and as such is the seat of every manifestation (Jai. Br. II. 57). In 
another Prajdpati-Vdk legend in Jai. B. Prajdpati created Vdk, 
Vdk in turn created the cow and for the maintenance of this 
cow he created the eight Vasus, eleven Rudrus and twelve 
Adityas (Jai. Br. 11.252). Each of these groups kept cow for a 
year and with her help multiplied into the manifold 
manifestations of cosmos. The gradual process of creation of 
earth from the aquatic Vdk and of space from the earth and of 
heaven from the space forms the theme of another legend in 
Jai. B. (Jai. Br. II. 244). 

In all these legends Vdk is the manifestation of the latent 
creative power. The terms Rk, Yajus and Sdma do not connotate 
the three Samhitas. They refer to the three types of revelations, 
earthly, intermediary and heavenly. This order can be reversed, 
if we, instead of aiming at the elevation of the individual soul 
through the power of Vdk, read the transformation of Vdk, into 
the physical, gross, concrete and sensory acts of speech, a 
parallel to the situation of Pasyanti, Madhyamd and Vaikhari, 
the three layers of Para Vdk in the Agama literature. In a way, 
they are the lower differentiated layers of the unified abstraction 
called Vdk (corresponding to logos). It has to be clearly borne 
in mind that the aquatic aspect of Vdk is essentially an image 
of the nebulous, unfathomable and dormant urge of life. The 
two extreme ends in this three-fold layering, the earth and the 
heaven in a polarized conception came to be symbolised by 
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the mother of serpents and that of the eagle (sarpardjm Kadril 
prthvi, (Kau. Br. XXVII.4, 5B. III. 6.2.11.1.4.30, IV. 6.9.17, 
T. Br. IV. 96) and Suparni Dyaus, Sdiman, Suparna and born 
of Dyaus (S. Br. III. 6.2, T. Br. XIV. 3.10, Jai. U. I. 1.5, K. 
Br. XXIII. 10.23). 

This gave incentive to the consent of duality extended to 
the sphere of Vak so that the Agni-Soma are the male-female 
principles welded into one for the purpose of creation as rightly 
observed by Bosch (The Golden Germ, pp. 60-61). The legends 
connecting Vak with Soma-Agni and Yajha are too numerous 
to be analysed individually. One thing is certain, Soma had 
already become, by the later Vedic period, a symbol rather than 
a concrete intoxicant or stimulant material. Most of the Vdk- 
Sorna legends start with the assumption that Soma was 
inaccessible and was jealously guarded by the Gandharvas. 
Vdk asked the gods to give her away in barter for Soma. The 
gods were hesitant, as they could not afford to live without 
her. Vak found out a way coming back through entering into 
the fire (Ait. B. XV. 25). In another legend Gdyatrl brought 
Soma, but Visvdvasu stole it away. Vdk transformed herself 
into a red one-year old cow and Soma was bartered (Jai. 5. VI. 
1.6, SB. III. 5.1.2-7, Ait. Br. V). 

The purport of all these legends seems to be that the 
exhilaration of Soma is sought through Vdk (the power of 
Mantra). Soma is much more a mental beatitude than a concrete 
object and the Gandharvas described to be amenable to 
feminine charm or infact, the fiery or male aspects of divinity 
(as well corroborated by its numerous equations with Vdyu, 
Yajha, Agni and Surya). The anthropological and historical 
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interpretation may fit in a context, where Soma is a physical 
reality, but in the present context of speculation into the inner 
significance a more integrated approach is needed. As pointed 
out by Alitzer the symbol postulates a religious goal which 
cannot be reached by the practices related to myth and ritual or 
by rational or conceptual thought (T. J. J. Alitzer-TTze Religious 
Meaning of Myth and Symbol, p. 99). The rich intricacy of a 
myth, therefore, defeats an attempt towards “Intellectual 
formulations” (C.J. Jung -Psychology of Alchemy, p. 25 — 
“Myth is the primordial language natural to these psychic 
processes near the richness and expressiveness of mythical 
imagery”). A close scrutiny of Vdk-Soma legends would reveal 
that the Vdk referred to here is different from the Vdk of the 
cosmogonic legends. Here it is the female aspect or more 
precisely the instrumental rather than the ultimate aspect of 
Vdk which is bartered for the divine state exhilaration. Instead 
of being summum bonum, Vdk is the most potent means for 
excellence to achieve such a state. But still it is not the activity 
of speech, at most it is the power of speech. This would 
conrespond to the Ida, the contentment (incarnate of God) or 
to the Pasyanti of the Agama tradition. The marriage of Soma 
and Vdk has already been referred to; Soma is the male static 
aspect and Vdk, the female dynamic one and the duality is kept 
intact in the merger. 

The third series of the legends pertain to the Deva-Asura 
struggle. In one of these legends, the gods and the demons 
vied with each other for the inheritance of Prajdpati. The gods 
chose Manas, the mental faculty, the demons, Vdk (speech); 
the gods opted for sacrifice, the demons for Vdk (revealed 
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speech) and the gods got the heaven and demons, the earth. 
But then, the gods could not do without Vak and asked Yajna 
to cajole Vak into their fold. Yajna tried and failed, the gods 
goaded him saying ‘such is the way of treating the male by the 
female’. Yajna tried a second time, Vak nodded but did not 
come and Yajna succeeded in his third attempt. The gods 
concealed Vak in the sacrificial fire and deprived of Vak, the 
demons fled away uttering a corrupt speech (SB. III. 1.5.18- 
25). There is another reference to corrupt or obscene speech in 
Tai. B. wherein India had to kill the demonic speech (when he 
interfered in his killing of the three-headed demon Vrtra) 
through a prayer to Agni (T. Br. XXVIII. 5.1-2). In another 
legend, the gods and the demons decided to resolve their 
struggle through a verbal contest and the mode of contest was 
that the gods woud utter some words in masculine gender to 
which the demons would give a corresponding feminine word. 
The gods uttered the word .‘Panca’ (five), and the A suras who 
had kept the contest drawn till the number four were floored as 
they could not find a feminine corresponding word, so the gods 
won(S. Br. I. 4.5.7-11). 

Vak, is said to have fled from the gods and entered the 
waters; she came back only after an assurance by the gods that 
the human beings would not corrupt it (T. Br. VI. 5.10). In a 
G.B. legend the gods could drive out the c^emons from the city 
of Indra only by uttering ‘ Omkdra ’ (G.B.I.). In all these legends 
Vak is the act of speech, particular ly the sacred language of the 
Vedic ritual, and has been shown to have gained greater 
importance and sanctity than it had in earlier phases. Vak , no 
doubt, had the first amongst the requisites of sacrifice, but the 
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concept of divinity has been equated more with the breath 
(Prana) and thought (Manas) than with speech. Here again 
the Vedic speech itself was identified with the divinity and as 
such the Asura priests, who had preserved the oral tradition, 
were approached and the mystic meaning of the revealed word 
was regained by the gods from the Asuras. The Puranic legend 
of Usanas Kavi (Sukra, the mystic meaning of which 
effulgence of Vdk , the progeny of Bhrgu) is an extended 
projection of the above idea. This leads to a juxtaposition of 
Manas and Vdk, Prana and the Vdk, Rk and Sdma, Indra and 
Vdyu, Agni and Silty a. In a SB. legend, Vdk, has been equated 
to this world (the Earth), Manas to the space and Prana to the 
heaven; Vdk to Rgveda, Manas to Yajurveda, Prana to 
Samaveda and Vdk to mother, Manas to father, Prana to 
offspring. This is corroborated by a pairing of PrthvT and Agni 
on the one hand and Vdk and Surya on the other in T.B. (T.B. 
II. p. 1). The equation Vdk with Rk and Manas with Sdma is an 
oft-repeated motif (Jai. B. I. 326) and so is the juxtaposition of 
Vdk and Manas (Kan. B. IX. 3) (the speech and the thought). 

Now we come to the miscellaneous set of legends, where 
sacrifical vessels and dates (tithi), and various types of ritual 
instruction have been deified by the power of Vdk. In a SB 
legend (SB. I. 1.4.14-17) the ritual of playing on a stone with 
a pestle has been justified by a story pertaining to Manu and 
his wife MdnavT. Manu had a bull and Vdk, who had the power 
to kill the demons, had entered into the bull, so that the demons 
could not stand against the breath of that bull. They consulted 
their triests Kildta and Akulpi, who advised that Manu being a 
believer in sacrifice would agree to perform (the) sacrifice of 
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his bull. The demons acting on this advice got the bull killed, 
but the real concealed enemy had already fled into the body of 
MdinavT. The demons persuaded Manu to sacrifice his wife 
and then Vdk entered into the sacrifical vessels, so that whenever 
a sound is created by striking these vessels against one another, 
the demons may fly away. The explanation of this legend as 
well as another legend where the Soma vessel became deified 
with the presence of Vdyu seems to be that even the echo of 
recited incantations and songs had the power to bestow the 
divine spirit upon even the material objects in a sacrificial set¬ 
up. 

The importance of Vdk was further extended into the 
realm of Agnicayana (the cayana or arrangement of bricks, 
the symbolic transformation of sacrificial ritual through a 
process of self-identification and subsequently of self¬ 
purification). It may be pointed out that Vdk has been described, 
as the first among the Yajhiyds, and desirous of knowing 
herself. The term ‘ cayana ’ has a double connotation, the 
material one being ‘to arrange the bricks’ and the symbolic 
one being ‘to discover oneself and to place oneself in the 
sacrifice. There are two types of bricks in the ‘ cayana' ritual, 
‘Yajusmatf and ‘ lokamprnd\ The former form the centre or 
the core of the arrangement and the latter form the periphery. It 
is with the latter that the world encompassing Vdk is identified 
(S.B.I, 1.4.14-17), and as such no incantation is required to 
lay down these bricks. Vdk is again identified with Asad ha 
(this Vdk is not the activity of speech and so is different from 
the earlier one identified with dokamprtm. This is, in fact, the 
latent divine power which is in the beginning of creation). 
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Asadha Is the brick made by the wife of the sacrificer and laid 
down first in the core of the arrangement after which the 
Hiranmaya Purusu (the golden being Prajdpati), Driyajusa 
(the sacrificer and the Tortoise (the aquatic symbol of the first 
manifestation of Prajdpati Kasyana, the Sun) are laid down 
side by side. It is for this reason that this brick symbolizes not 
only the creative female energy of the sacrificer but also of the 
Universal Being and as such its identification with Vdk is fully 
justifiable. It would not be out of the place to point out that the 
shape of the ‘cayand is that of Suparna (the eagle, who brought 
Soma, and who is identified with the heavenly aspect of Vdk) 
so that the three-fold manifestation of Vdk is inherent in 
‘cayana" as well. 

The foregoing analysis shows three things, the dualistic 
Vdk legends are a part of the overall pattern of Brahmanic 
polarization and are in consonance with the theory of archetype 
applied to the Great Mother (G. Neumann - The Great Mother, 
Tr. by R. Manheim, p. 12 - “The primordial archetype belongs 
to a consciousness and ego that are still incapable of 
differentiation”) which envisages the indifferentation of the 
prernordial archetype, the cosmogonic legends lay down the 
foundation of the Sabda - Brahman concept of grammarians 
and Kdsmlra Saivas; and the legends partaining to sacred speech 
as differentiated from the profane speech are the main source 
of the idea that Samskrta Vdk is the speech of gods and as such 
the priests should preserve the purity of speech. To conclude, 
it is the Vdk which infuses life and colour to objects, otherwise 
they are mere clods of earth. 
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Vdk was before all creation. It was she who initiated the 
cosmic creative energy and creative process and it is she who 
stirs all artistic creative energy . The notion of all created things 
is inherent in the Vedic term ‘ Kiivya and the epithet ‘KavV 
(creator) has been used for the Sun, Agni and others in Rgveda, 
while the term ‘ Kdvya ’ cited in Rgveda VIII, 4.6 is not as in 
the later rhetoric merely a ‘poem’ but whatever is made by a 
Kavi, whether by way of generation or art. 

Vdk as an inspirer of the priest, the sages and the seers 
(Rgveda X. 125.5) is seen as initiating the artistic creative energy 
and creative process also. The Rsi ’s poetic vision is his spiritual 
insight which marks the awakening within him of the Speech 
(R.V., 8.9.16). In this sense Vdk is the pure sentience ( Sarhvit ). 
“The ‘central consciousness’ is always thought of as a light or 
sound, of which the contingent forms on any circumference 
are projections, reflections, expressions or echoes” 
(Coomaraswamy, Selected Works, Vol. II.p. 185). Vdk as 
‘ sarhvit’ forms the focal point for all Arts. She in her aspect of 
consciousness or self consciousness is the basis of all sciences, 
crafts and arts. Whatever is created due to this can be analysed 
(and communicated) ( Vdkyapadiya , I. 125). All science is 
closely bound-up with the intellect (thought) which is of the 
nature of word ( Vidyadaydsca vagrupdydm buddhau 
nibaddhdh - ibid, Svopajnavrtti). The artist works by a word 
cenceived in his intellect. The eternal word as consciousness, 
being fine, is not perceived by the ear, but it becomes perceptible 
through its own cause, as the air by fanning. The power inherent 
in it which is in the breath and in the understanding strikes at 
the different places of articulation and becomes differentiated 
(Vdkyapadiya - 116-117). Thus, the underlying unity from 
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consciousness to the words through the intellect is evident. 
This unique notion of speech as consciousness, essentially 
Veclic, blossoms forth in the later philosophy of grammar, 
Tantras and Arts. 

Vdk as consciousness or continuum of pure sentience 
has offered the solid base for Indian aesthetic speculations. 
Bharata in his Ndtyasdstra , defines ndtya as the ‘Anukirtana’ 
(Re-telling in glorious way) of the Bhdva. In other words it is 
a parallel abstraction. In fact, not only ndtya or Sanskrit 
theatrical performance, but the entire Indian art-forms are 
essentially of the aforesaid nature. The narrational character of 
the Indian poetry, drama, prose, paintings, sculptures and music 
betrays their essential nature of emotive reverberence. 

Indian Art is not an invitational one. It is a glorious re¬ 
telling of Bhdvas (emotions) taking place in mudane life as the 
essential reality. But the poet and the artist first visualize and 
experience them in a universalized state, freed from either 
affirmation or negation of their relational character and merges 
in ‘ Rasa ’ - in his own ‘Being’ of the nature of ‘Pure Bliss’ 
(.Ananda ) through them and then causes the shari ng of the same 
state of ‘Beiyg’ (Rasa) through glorious reverberative re-telling 
of the ‘ Bhdva ’ (emotion). This explains why the Indian poet 
and the artist goes on telling relatively main and the stationary 
emotions ( SthdyT-bhdvas ) and the fleeting secondary emotions 
(Saficdri-bhdvas) related to it in an endless way with the desire 
as if to exhaust all possible ways of narrating them in order to 
cause the absorption into the ‘Pure Being’ (Rasa) through 
‘Becoming’ emotions - ‘ Bhdvas'. This aesthetic state or to be 
more accurate aesthetic experience is ‘Rasa\ the ‘essential state’ 
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of our being on the one hand and the ‘relishing’ of the same on 
the other. The act of ‘glorious re-telling of the ‘ Bhava ’ also 
explains the continunm from actual event and the experience 
of the character in real life to the art experience through the 
poet and the artist. 

This notion of aesthetic experience is made possible by 
the unique concept of ‘Speech’ reflected in the Vedic and 
Agamic traditions, which determines the essential character of 
Indian Poetry, Theatre, Music, Painting, culpture and other Art 
forms. 



Vak and its Impact on Indian 
Thought and Culture 

Vak is rallying point of entire creative thinking in India, 
be it language, literature, or arts or spiritual practices or Vedic 
lore. It is the coordinating factor, as well put by Bhartrihari 
Vak binds all arts and all branches of learning’ ’. In fact Vak 
provides a shape to all knowledge as asserted by Bhartrihari 
again, ‘there is no knowing except through it’s being perced 
by an arrow emanating from word’. Legends after legends in 
Vedic literature particularly in Brahmans, a component of the 
Vedic literature, deal with the concept of Vak as the seed of 
abstraction at different levels. This concept has four 
components: 

1. Vak is the creative energy and is the driving force 
of all creation inasmuch as it is a quantum or 
unreleased latent energy. 

2. Vak is an epitome of the creati ve process itself. It 
is, in fact, the first vibration immediately 
preceding the movement of creation. It is the first 
step of light as well as the first ripple of sound. It 
is a desire not only to be with the other but also 
to have an intimate dialogue with the other in 
order to find one part of the self into the co-called 
other part. In modern terms, it is a will to 
communicate with other in order to understand 
other. 


(36) 
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3. Vdk is the first act of speech articulation and it is 
preceded by a long process of meditation so that 
the speech is pure and well meaning. This speech 
is itself held in high regard as a human value. 
This Vak is primarily oral and thus has a bearing 
on so much importance of oral culture and oral 
word given to somebody. 

4. Vak is an exchangeable item Soma, the divine 
juice. Vak, transformed into a cow is exchanged 
as barter for Soma. This exchange is an indicator 
of an internal relationship between a well- 
wrought human creation and celestial Bliss. Soma 
is a drink of the divine. 

These four components also form the foundation of 
the Rasa theory (in other words aesthetic experience theory) 
on one hand and the grammatical theory of Sphota (the essence 
or abstraction of both word and meaning) on the other. These 
components of Vdk further evolve into concretization of the 
diety form as Saraswati , Vdni, Bhdrati , Mdtangee, and Prajnd. 
In Puranic mythology and agamic texts Vdk is held to be a 
composition of the processes of manifestation starting from 
unmanifest coming to a mid point unmanifest-manifest, and 
again finally the unmanifest. 

Vak combines the properties of unknown, unfathamable 
waters flowing from unmanifest to the unmanifest ocean 
through a vast expense of shapes inseparable from one another. 
This aspect of Vdk has a great bearing on the dynamics of 
Indian culture in three ways. Vdk as activity (language) both 
articulate and something in the process of becoming inarticulate 
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lays down the foundations of Indian grammar, mimdnsd 
(hermeneutics) and nyciya particularly navya nydya which all 
deal with word and meaning. The same Vdk is an essential 
element in Vedic litergy as well as same Vdk is an essential 
element in tdntrik rituals and Yogic contemplative practices. 

An analysis of hymns related to Vdk shows clearly that: 
The Vdk is a factor in recognition of companionship. The intent 
of language is to connect or relate. It may be language 
comprising words or a sign language or a symbolic language 
or harmonic language. It makes connection possible between 
language in such a manner that in the moment of its visualization 
it is togetherness and mutuality that matters most. Other things 
are over shadowed. This togetherness is generated by a process 
of long meditation on the word or the letter. The word passing 
through this process becomes mantra. Mantra is the only 
enduring and viable institution in India. The roles of priests or 
the deties and sages are subjugated to the role of mantra. 
Rgveda extols Vdk by calling it Sangamani - The provider, 
Chikitusi one who is raising question about the relationship of 
seemingly different objects, Bhuristhdtri (pervasive) and 
Bhiirydveshayanti (comprehensive) interconnected as central 
intent of Vdk is shown through different triads; the triad of word, 
{Vdk), psyche ( mdinas ) and life breath (prana) analogous to 
the traid of earth, mid space and heaven. Also to the triad rk , 
yajus and sum, Vdk is the mother, manas father and life breath 
(prana) as the child. All this analogy goes to show that Vdk 
being itself an interconnected entity is bound to generate the 
idea of a feeling of togetherness and interdependence in all 
spheres of its influence. To sum up the Vedic treatment of Vdk. 





Vak and its Impact on Indian Thought and Culture 3 9 

1. The very meaning of Vdk is mutuality, sharing, 
and the recognition of this mutuality and sharing. 
Only through this refind voice or language does 
the desire for companionship upon the road to 
universal well-being takes birth. But this thought 
only occurs to those who are companionable, who 
have the desire for sharing and fraternity ( sakhya ), 
who are eager or desirous to participate in sharing. 
This is the first condition of being a Sahrydaya. 
He who does not have the impulse to share with 
all, can hardly be a Sakha or a Sahrydaya. 

2. The inspired Vdk renders unique accomplishments 
offered in a Yajna meaning that the mantra is 
uttered or articulated, after one’s selfhood or ego 
to be sacrificed to the other, to be made the other. 
Repeated utterance of mantra renews the utterer, 
as each time the feeling of the offering is new. 
The entire ritual is preconceived, fore-known yet 
the uniqueness of the process results in unique or 
unprecedented satisfaction. 

Vdk is equated to Yajna (offering, sacrifire). The 
institution of a Yajna has been a social institution. 
In an individual capacity the Yajaman (offered 
of a Yajna) instituted a Yajna but when the final 
offering supplication or sacrifice was to be made, 
then it was “Fe vayam yajdmahe vaushat' , 
meaning all of us : those present, those absent, 
those participating in the Yajna, those for whom 
this Yajna is, those that which are the offerings at 
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this Yajna, and those that these offering are being 
made to, all of us together; are performing this 
Yajna for our wholeness, our comprehensive 
consciousness. This could have only meant that 
in the yajna process this comprehensivity or 
universality into which the individual merged and 
transformed itself was responsible for the unique 
unprecedented outcome of the Yajna. Vdk-Yajna 
or the Yajna of language is also similar. Some 
one creates another listens. Everyone hears 
differently. The story is about someone. It is 
known story with familiar char acters. Everything 
is known yet every rereading reveals it further 
and yet in both creation and reception it is accepted 
that the creation is for the other and the reception 
also is for an inner comprehensivity and not for 
the individual. 

Kalidas explains this experience of reception in 
the fifteenth section of Raghuvansham in a unique 
simile; Lav and Kush have narrated the Rama 
Legend unto the banishment of Sita in the court 
of Rama. They had been made to memorize the 
story only upto that point, and the assembly heard 
it in rapt attentiveness with all their senses 
concentrated into their ears, hearing nothing else. 
No one knew when the tears swelled up and 
began to flow shining like dew in winter in the 
morning glow. The reception of poetry is likewise 
an experience that sets the complete consciousness 
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a glow sending waves across the insensitive, 
embedde4 consciousness, revealing it, soaking it 
and enlightening it. This comprehensivity of Vdk, 
unlike other sensory experiences makes us 
experience a world which is not disjointed and 
unaffected, but is deeply in tune with 
comprehensivity in sympathy with the world. The 
individual exists only at the beginning of the 
experience but in the maturity the experience and 
experience!- are unified. There is no room for 
individuality. Thus Vak holds a key for 
understanding Indian aesthetics as well as Indian 
social system. 

Another aspect of the Vedic concept of Vak is 
that the creative voice wanders and communicates 
in search of its receiver, half veiled and half 
visible, half silent and half audible, half known 
and half unknown. She does not disclose herself 
to all. Her heart opens only to the one who waits, 
voicing the words of the meaning to manifest. 
This receiver will be only he who’s heart has the 
purity of refined voice, who has sieved the other 
forms of experience from the experience of the 
word, the logos, who has learnt to recognize the 
liveliness of language for he who has heard and 
acquired the vibrations of the words passing 
through the various experiences of life can alone 
be called the Sahrydaya. 
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Coming to the Agmic aspect of Vdk which is 
termed as Varnamdtrikd or Mdtrikd comprising 
50 letters from a to ha. The entire creation is 
visualized to have emanated from these 50 letters. 
Each of these letters has been given an abstract 
connotation. Each of them is thought to represent 
divine energy. The agamic sacred incantations are 
permutations and combinations of these letters. 
Some of the letters definitely show the bearing 
on the writing system. For example i is shown 
by the traingle with its vertex down and is a 
representation of Shakti the primordial energy - 
the letter a is the representation of Shiva and is 
indicated in writing by a traingle with its vertex 
upward. A critical study of the mdtrikas from this 
angle is still to be done. Vdk has an important 
role to play in tdntrik rituals. The different layers 
of Vdk are analogus with different powers or 
capacities namely desire, action and knowledge 
and is also analogous to the three phases of 
creating, sustaining, and dissolving. 

Visualization of Vdk as Saraswati calls for a critical 
study of all legends related to this visualization 
in Vedic and epic literature in Puranas and in 
Bauddh and Jain religious practices. The 
contemplated form of this diety and its variations 
are significant. The iconography of Saraswati 
subsuming within it Matangee and Neel 
Saraswati, Prajna and several others is very 
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closely related to the manifest and unmanifest 
aspects of Vak. Thus a wide range of topic are 
subsumed in the unifying concept of Vak. 

Saraswati is a breathing force for Sastric culture 
and oral culture as well as all traditional learning 
and all arts. She is invoked with equal devotion 
by artists coming from different faiths. She is in 
true sense a gathering force. 




Vedic Perceptions of Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy 


Ananda K. Coomaraswamy was a rare phenomenon. 
He was brought up in the West, but while he was covering the 
Indian peninsula for his first research in the area of Geology 
he was transformed into a researcher into the roots of the Indian 
tradition. Later he toured widely throughout the peninsula for 
a deeper understanding of Indian arts, artefacts and crafts. His 
in-depth studies led him to research into the inner meaning of 
all art and that inner meaning lay in reality of realities which he 
found in the Vedic expression satyasya satyam. He was an 
erudite scholar and was never satisfied with secondary sources. 
So he delved deep into the Vedic texts, medieval Christian 
texts, Islamic texts, Chinese texts, Pali texts and even later texts 
in modern Indian languages. From his deep contemplation and 
study he could find the wavelength on which the different 
mystic experiences meet. His perception of the unity in the 
different manifestations was indeed unique. He did not just 
oppose the East and West as spiritual and material as he has 
indicated in his letter to Stanley Nott: 

‘ ‘T he problem of the ‘Spiritual East’ versus the ‘Material 
West’ is very easily mistaken. I have repeatedly emphasized 
that it is only accidentally a geographic or racial problem. The 
real clash is of traditional with antitraditional concepts and 
cultures;.... I think it undeniable that the modern world (which 

(44) 
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happens to be still a Western world, however fast the East is 
being Westernized) is one of impoverished reality.” 

He developed a reconstructed concept of traditional 
metaphysics which according to him is a doctrine about 
possibilities : possibilities of being and non-being, or finite and 
infinite which are embodied mostly in what one calls ontology 
and cosmology. The traditional metaphysics (philosophy 
perennis or Sanatanadharma) is not an omnium gatherum of 
what men have believed, nor is it a systematic philosophy: it is 
consistent and always self-consistent doctrine which can be 
recognised everywhere and is quite independent of any concept 
of ‘progress’ in material comfort or the accumulation of 
empirical knowledge : neither opposed to nor to be confused 
with either of these. It is the meaning of a word which could 
otherwise consist only of experiences. 

This perception of a traditional metaphysics came from 
his vast study of philosophies and of texts regarding mystic 
experiences as well as of the Vedas and Upanisads. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy considered himself a Hindu; moreover he has 
recognized this tradition as an orthodox exponent of Hindu 
doctrine. He took resort to Hinduism because he thought that 
of all the extant traditional religions Hinduism is the oldest and 
the nearest to the primordial tradition. As he was after the roots 
he was very emphatic on going into the genesis of each and 
every word, and this naturally led him to the hermeneutic 
tradition of Nirukta. Not a single article of his goes without 
discussing the underlying meaning of a key word used in 
tradition—Greek, Indian, Islamic or Chinese. He is universalist 
no doubt but his later day inclination to Vedic exegesis is borne 
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out in his letter to Mr. Hull (Ananda Coomaraswamy, Selected 
Letters , New Delhi : IGNCA and OUP, 1988, pp. 259-65). 

As early as 1932 Coomaraswamy started writing on the 
Vedas. He was naturally faced with inadequacy of the English 
language to translate the multi-layered Vedic works. His ‘New 
Approach to the Vedas’, ‘The Rgveda as Land Nama Book, 
his ‘Notes on Kathopanisad’, his ‘Essays on Vedic 
ExemplarisnT are the main illustrations of his attempt to recreate 
a fuller meaning of the Vedas as one whole text. He deliberately 
sent his only son Rama to a gurukula so that he is well trained 
in the Vedic tradition. In one of the letters to Rama he has 
spoken of his family tradition: 

“Our family is Vallala; this is not a well known caste 
name in North India, but any Tamil you may run across will 
know it. We do wear the yajnopavTtw, I have received 
upanayana from a Brahman in the Punjab, and shall resume 
wearing the thread when we come to India. I suggested that 
you should accept the offer to give you upanayana in Bengal, 
but if you did not do so, there will be other opportunities, and 
meantime you can always live like a Hindu, and according to 
Brahman standards and ways. 

Our people are Vellalas, originally from Tanjore, but 
long settled in N. Ceylon (Jaffna) and then also in Colombo. 
They are Saivas; they are given upanayana and wear the thread. 
We cremate the dead and take the ashes to Benares. We keep 
up a hereditary connection with Pandas at Allahabad. Our 
people are usually vegetarians, and employ Brahman cooks. I 
once performed my father’s snlddha , but otherwise this has 
been done by other members of the family in Ceylon”. 
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To pursue the studies of Vedic tradition, he intended to 
settle down in India as is indicated in this Farewell Address : 

‘ ‘This is my seventieth birthday, and my opportunity to 
say : Farewell, for this is our plan, mine and my wife’s, to 
retire and return to India next year; thinking of this as an astaiii 
gamana, 'going home’. There we expect to rejoin our son Rama 
who, after travelling with Marco Pallis in Sikkim and speaking 
Tibetan there is now at the Gurukula Kangri learning Sanskrit 
and Hindi with the very man with whom my wife was studying 
there twelve years ago. We mean to remain in India, now a 
free country, for the rest of our lives. 

I have not remained untouched by the religious 
philosophies I have studied and to which I was led by way of 
the history of art. Intellige ut credasl In my case, at least, 
understanding has involved belief; and for me the time has 
come to exchange the active for a more contemplative w'ay of 
life in which it would be my hope to experience more 
immediately, more fully at least a part of the truth of which my 
understanding has been so far predominantly logical. And so, 
though I may be here for another year, I ask you also to say : 
Goodbye—equally in the etymological sense of the word and 
in that of the Sanskrit Svagd , a salutation that expressed the 
wish ‘May you come into your own’, that is, may I know and 
become what I am, no longer this man So-and-So, but the self 
that is also the Being of all beings, my Self and your Self.” 

This is in a nutshell AKC, the man, as he himself thinks 
of himself. Such a person alone could take risk of being dubbed 
as anachronistic medievalist and therefore as an irrelevant 
footnote-laden scholar. But today we see that he was neither a 
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medievalist nor an irrelevant thinker of his times. He was a 
transcendentalist and therefore he could go beyond a narrow 
time frame and a narrower space frame. But also at the same 
time he was a traditionalist in its truest sense, the sense which 
is embedded in the word Sanatana Dharma and therefore he 
would go to the roots in order to comprehend the total reality 
and not for the sake of going back. 

AKC had a broad vision of knowledge as one human 
phenomenon but he gave due regard to other traditions and 
their perceptions of pure knowledge (which according to him 
was a stage of rarefied Becoming). But gradually he was drawn 
to the tradition where he belonged. This explains his ultimate 
wish to study Vedas after his so-called retirement as indicated 
earlier. According to him the Rgvecla, the earliest Vedic text 
(and the earliest text for that matter in the entire world) should 
not be interpreted as referring to ‘a historical immigration of an 
Aryan-spieaking people but should be treated as devoid of any 
historical content whatever. AKC held that ‘history is always 
enacted in the pattern of the ultimate reality enunciated in the 
metaphysical tradition’. He tried to explore the confusion 
created by the colonial notion of Aryan as race, by giving the 
exact contextual meaning of the word Arya as is evident from 
its etymology (‘ Arya ’ is derived from the root r meaning to 
rise up, to reach, to obtain), so ‘arya is pioneer, and so its 
secondary meaning is noble and right because he follows rta 
(the cosmic order). 

This search for the Being of all Being has led him to a 
reinterpretation of the Vedas. As a traditionalist, he held that 
the Revealed Work is whole universe. It must be interpreted in 
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its totality and inter-relatedness, as the whole Vedic text is one 
indivisible text. Each and every ego of one single form in the 
entire body of the text adds to the fullness of its meaning. 
Coomaraswamy propounded rather reread (he did not claim to 
be a propounder himself) through his intuitive mind and through 
hi s deep contemplation of the world a fuller and more significant 
range of meaning, an exegesis of the Vedas in line with the 
traditional exegesis of the Nirukta and of the preceding 
t raditional commentators. He was an explorer of the Truth of 
every truth. Reality of every reality and he rightly found the 
clue in the key word. All the keys open time and again new 
doors to reality in some form or the other. His Vedic studies are 
addressed to three things : (1) exploring full meaning of some 
particular word denoting action or deity or idea, (2) illustrating 
the relevance of this approach by his own explanation of Vedic 
texts, (3) problems of translation into an alien and more matter- 
of-fact language. So he takes this view that the Rgveda is the 
archetype of human understanding, of the Beginning of all 
Things, as such an understanding survives even today in fairy 
tales and nursery rhymes and in folk art. His long essay the 
Rgveda as Land Ndma-Book through focusing on words like 
Yama, Carssni, Krsti, Pancajandh, Sarasvati , Vdpamangala, 
visa, yajna showed the main concerns of the RV namely, (1) 
integration and coordination and lucidity as essential to beauty, 

(2) crossing over ‘ocean of infinite possibility on a ship of life’, 

(3) a full understanding of the act of creation for which an apt 
simile is used of the release of the waters. The waters are also 
spoken of as Cows, (4) the finding of the ‘bridge of eternity’ 
(,amrtasya setuh ) and the necessity of the enactment of the first 
act of creation (yajna). 
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In a similar manner in his ‘Some Notes on Kathopnisad’, 
he attempted to go into the mystery of life through the 
understanding of Death, throwing a challenge to Death. Of 
course, this involves a search of the main purpose of life, or 
rather the main function of life. His notes on Mantra to Mantra 
(verse to verse) are elaborations of the central idea contained 
in the Upanisads in general and Kathopanisad specifically. 

AKC has chosen certain passages which appear to have 

/ 

been radically misunderstood even by Sankara and a fortiori 
by modern translators. For example. Death (Mrtyu or Yuma) is 
one of the highest names of God. He is the breath of life, at 
whose departure living beings die. The solar orb itself, the disc 
of the Sun, is the gateway of Death’s house to which the 
wayfarer seeks admission in Kathopanisad. AKC interprets 
three nights of stay at Death’s door as three visits to Death and 
these three correspond also to the three questions, three boons 
and three stripes of the text. 

The meaning of foods taken by Naciketas on three days 
is as follows : on the first day Naciketas eats death’s progeny, 
in other words he eats breaths or sun’s rays. This is then the 
same thing as ‘coming to being in accordance with the breath’. 
On the second day he eats sacrifical animals. This means 
sacrificial initiation which involves a temporary or symbolic 
death and a re-birth. Finally, on the third day he eats duties of 
death (works to be done). It is by this food that the dead man is 
sustained and conveyed until he reaches the sun. AKC relates 
the Kathopanisad passage with the passage in the Rgveda 
(X. 135) where a boy’s body has been consumed on the funeral 
pyre and who now speaks of death and learns from him the 
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meaning of death. Thus he has established in versatility and 
esser lial timelessness of the story of Naciketas. 

Commenting on the word srnkd in the Kathopanisad 
(1.16), he relates it to two words srka meaning arrow and sraja 
meaning garland. They both are connected by the root Vsrj 
which means to release. The chain which Naciketas refuses is 
made of desires in this mortal world. This srnkd is offered to 
Naciketas and he refuses but then he accepts the other chain or 
garland which is omniformed ( anekarupd ). In AKC’s words 
this acceptance is an acceptance of integral multiplicity inherent 
in the divine. Naciketas rejects the mundane but accepts the 
divine. Further, AKC has defined the word abhayu (the palace 
of no fear), to mean passing beyond all otherness and finding 
the Advaita, as ‘assuredly which is only from another that fear 
arises’. He has explained the word atyusrdkslh on the basis of 
related Vedic texts as ‘released’ rather than ‘rejected’. Because 
Vsrk primarily means to emanate, to let go, to free so that 
Naciketas thenceforth is free to participate in death’s activities 
as well as in his idleness. 

In a similar fashion, AKC has by his rigorous 
methodology reinterpreted other key words in the 
Kathopanisad. One of them is rta which he interprets as the 
order of the Universe manifested under the Sun, and seen by 
whoever it may be that sees through and sees with the solar 
‘eye’, the ‘eye of Mitravarunau’. He also equates rta with 
Brahman whose self-intention is, therefore, the act of creation. 
He differentiates rtam from satyam as an application 
distinguished from the principle in which he subsists more 
eminently. 
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The second important word is seta (bridge). This bridge 
of the spirit is literally a tie that links together heaven and earth, 
the Sun to the heart; and is a symbol of the thread-spirit 
C sutrdtman ). It is akin to a rope bridge over a reaching 
Himalayan torrent, ‘straight as a razor’s edge hard to be passed 
over’ 


The third key word is ratha , the chariot.. He has correlated 
the metaphor of the chariot in the Kathopanisad with that in 
the Milindapahho and established that it is the man without 
discrimination, the man whose regious has not been harnessed, 
whose steeds (senses) are unruly, crude, does not reach the 
goal. In a similar fashion he has put to test mistranslation by 
modern day scholar like Rawson and accepted more frequently 
the traditional interpretations which seek unity of similar 
expressions occurring in different texts. His Notes on the 
Kathopanisad shows a well reasoned defence of the traditional 
hermeneutics. 

In another important work, The Vedas : Essays in 
Translation and Exegesis AKC has propounded that ‘For an 
understanding of the Vedas, however profound, is infufficient. 
Indians themselves do not rely upon their knowledge of Sanskrit 
here but insist upon the absolute necessity of study at the feet 
of a guru ... ’ which is nothing more than an essay in the 
exposition of Vedic ideas by means of a translation and a 
commentary in which the resources of other forms of the 
universal tradition are taken for granted. 'Whatever may be 
asserted or denied with respect to the ‘value’ of the Vedas, this 
at least is certain, that their fundamental doctrines are by no 
means singular. Thus AKC has an integrative approach towards 
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tradition. He explains such a lacuna in one tradition through an 
exposition of another tradition so that the two traditions are not 
only linked together but they together make out a fuller meaning 
of truth. AKC has translated three passages : one from the 
Brhadaranyaku Upanisad , the other from the Maitri Upanisad 
and the third from the Rgveda (NasadTya Sukta, X.129; Purusa 
Sukta, X.90 and Suparna Sukta/Aditi Sukta, X.72). These 
translations are followed by copious notes covering related 
passages from other texts and translations to bring out a fuller 
meaning of the process of creation or more exactly the process 
of emanation of maniest from the unmanifest. He has, in fact, 
shown a right path of understanding when interpreting difficult 
metaphorical and esoteric texts.. This methodology is neither a 
rebuttal of historical or of philo logical methodology nor it is an 
adherence to one particular interpretaion in one particular 
tradition. AKC’s wisdom is far too above considerations of the 
limi ted approaches of modern day textual hermeneutics. He is 
in line with mystics of the middle ages or seers of the ancient 
period who had the courage to transcen their own preceding 
preceptors. 

AKC never claims originality and he would not utter one 
sentence unsupported by some statement in a traditional text. 
His sharp and incisive understanding of the text through in- 
depth analysis of usages of single term in different contexts is 
his own. He is in a true sense adorer of the word and has the 
capacity to dwell deep into its layers of meaning. Even his 
smaller notes reveal his deep introspection into the potential of 
the word. 
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Coming to other articles, AKC’s findings can be 
summarized as follows : 

1. Learning is really ‘a remembering’ and 
‘knowledge’ comes by participation in the 
Omniscience of an immanent spiritual principle. 
This is supported by both Indian and Platonic 
texts. A recollection of memory is from the self, 
as the self knows everything. The self is a pre- 
recognition mass. The recollection is a 
participation of His awareness. What we think, 
we leam implies that in intuition directly, and in 
learning indirectly, ‘milking’ (drawing upon) we 
are really drawing upon an innate prescience 
( prajna ) so that we can reduce memory in a kind 
of latent knowledge. 

2. The Supreme Identity is both Utterance and 
Silence at one and the same time. Thus in a ritual, 
the rites can be performed either silently or can 
be uttered. The spoken words correspond to the 
external and the unspoken to internal forms of 
the Deity. 

3. Both male and female unite in the Supreme Being 
and it is this union or marriage which results in 
creation. This Tantric doctrine is analogous to the 
Vedic doctrine, the Supreme Being is held to be 
both spirant and despirated, intellect and voice. 
When these two principles are separated all 
creations come to an end and therefore the gods 
cry to unite them once again. 
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4. Kha, the centre of the solar wheel is considered 
to be receptacle and foundation of all order. Kha 
also means zero and also puma (plenum). This 
implies that all numbers are virtually or potentially 
present in that which is without number. The 
beginning of all series being thus the same as their 
end. In the Rgveda the use of names of things to 
denote numbers is not to be found, instead the 
use of numbers to denote things is found. For 
example, the number twelve denotes the year and 
seven stands for ‘reverse of life’ or ‘state of 
beings’. 

5. The concept of Deity presents itself to us under a 
double aspect: on the one hand as gracious, on 
the other as awful. He is both a light and darkness. 
Life and Death and Good and Evil. Metaphysical 
religion envisages a supreme identity in which 
the outwardly opposing forces are one impartible 
principle. Soma transforms as Vrtra because it 
rolls and is footisie, so he is ahi (serpent). This 
Soma when bright is Sun and when footed is 
Varuna. Usas denotes light as well as dawn. In 
short, agni and soma are conjoined or constitute 
one principle, separated as manifest and 
unmanifest. 

6. Though the Almighty is one and only, He divided 
Himself into various gods and the latter are but 
participants in the divine essence. The term 
hhakta in the Rgveda may imply either the share 
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obtained by the sacrificer from the Deity or the 
share that is given or apportioned to the Deities 
by the sacrificer. 

7. The Veda speaks both of transmigration and a 
one and only transmigrant. The Lord acts 
according to His wishes in order to keep the 
motion in the world process. He divides Himself 
into many parts in the form of the soul of men 
(all creatures) in order to keep the cycle or 
creation in rotation. 

8. The way of dedication and the way of gnosis arc 
superficially distinct in essence. So the citman 
doctrine has bhakta aspects subsumed into it. 

9. The person in the heart is identical with the golden 
person in the Sun. He bares Himself twofold : as 
the breath of life {prana here) and as Yonder 
{dditya) .... is verily the outer Essence 
(bahirdtman), the breath of life, the inner Essence 
{antardtman). Mahapurusais the uncharacterized 
person beyond both the shown and the unshown. 

10. Nirukta = Hermeneia is a deduction on the basis 
of wider comprehension. Nirukta explanations are 
not etymological triflings or purely artificial or 
very fanciful. Nirukta is a deep probe in the inner 
nature of the word and inherent activity in the 
word. Names are all derived from actions. All 
maker, Supreme Seer at one glance is the only 
one Denominator of the angels {devdndm 
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namadhdh). Nirukta propounds theory of 
expression in which ideation, denomination, and 
individual existence are inseparable aspects, 
conceptually distinguishable when objectively 
considered, but conicident in the subject. 

11. Every procedure from one state of being to 
another, though formally to death again, is 
envisaged from the Vedic point of view as a 
passing from one station to another of a voyage 
on the sea of life. Whenver a change of state is 
involved the surface of the sea of life is conceived 
as slope leading upwards or downwards (nivata 
or pravata). Such slopes are seven (also called 
seven tokas). The voyage is performed on a ship 
which is a Ship of Works (yajna ). 

12. The Vedanta is not a philosophy in the current 
sense of the word but only as the word is used in 
the phrase Philosophia Perennis. Modern 
philosophy has closed systems. They take for 
granted that opposites are mutually exclusive. In 
modem philosophy things are either so or not so; 
in Indian philosophy this depends upon our point 
of view. Six systems of Indian philosophy are 
not mutually contradictory and exclusive theories. 
They are branches of one tree. There must be 
branches because nothing can be known except 
in the mode of the knower. However, strongly 
we may realize that all roads lead towards Sun, it 
is equally evident that each man must choose the 
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road which stalls from the point at which he finds 
himself at the moment of setting out. The modem 
day Christian can learn from the Vedanta how to 
understand one’s own way better. Vedanta is 
more metaphysical than philosophy inasmuch as 
it has a purely practical purpose. It is no more a 
pursuit of truth for truth’s sake than are the related 
Arts a pursuit of art for art’s sake. Vedanta ia a 
quest of the other but of his own. Vedanta can be 
known only to the extent it has been lived. The 
Indian, therefore, cannot trust a teacher whose 
doctrine is not directly reflected in his very being. 
The Vedanta is not a form of mysticism. What is 
the way of Vedantist is above all activity. It is 
not passivity. 

13. Exemplarism is the traditional doctrine of the 
relation, cognitive and causal, between the one 
and the many : the nature of which relation is 
implied in Vedic Sanskrit by the expressions 
visvam ekam, ‘the many that are one, the one that 
is manifold’, visvam satyam, ‘the manifold truth’, 
and visvam .... garbham, ‘the germ of all’, and 
more fully enunciate in SB, X.5.2.16, ‘As to this 
they say, “Is He then one or many?’ ’ One should 
answer, ‘ ‘One and many’ ’. For in-as-much as He 
is That, He is one; and in-as-much as He is 
multiply distributed (bahudhii vyavistih ) in his 
children. He is many.’ 

The doctrine in these respects cannot be better 
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demonstrated than by means of a diagram 
consisting of two concentric circles, with their 
common centre and two or more radii, or by the 
corresponding Vedic symbol of a wheel ( cakra) 
with its felly, hub and spokes. Such a diagram or 
symbol represents the universe in cross-section, 
the circles any two levels of reference or ‘worlds’ 
{loka), or more specifically, the individual and 
intellectual, or human and angelic {cidhydtma and 
adhidaivata) levels of reference. The whole 
world, or universe (visvam), thus represented 
corresponds to the ensemble of all possibilities 
of manifestation, whether informal, formal, or 
sensible; a world (loka — locus) is a given 
ensemble of possibilities, a given modality. The 
infinite ocean of all possibility, whether of 
manifestation or non-manifestation, is represented 
by the blank surface of the paper which at the 
same time interpenetrates and transcends the 
indefinite extension of the finite universe 
represented by the diagram; this unlimited surface 
is unaffected by the extension or abstraction of 
the diagram, which has no position. Each radius, 
spoke, or ray represents the whole being of an 
individual consciousness, its intersection with any 
circumference the operation of this consciousness 
at that level of reference; each such point of 
intersection forming the centre of a minor ‘world’, 
which must be thought of as a smaller circle struck 
about its own centre, on the inner surface of the 
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sphere of which the diagram, is a cross-section, 
in a plane, that is, at right angles to the radius or 
ray that connects the unique centre with the point 
in question. 

Thus life, light and sound are equivalent. They 
are not synonymous but are simultaneous and so 
eternal. The same root osvar means to shine and 
also to sound or resound. The same root dare 
means to shine and also to intone. The doctrine 
of exemplarism exhibits the relation of this 
apparent multiplicity to the unity on which it 
hangs. All yajnas are ‘a mimesis of what was 
done by the first sacrificers who found the 
sacrifice as their way from privation to plenty, 
darkness to light and death to immortality’, Yajha 
is not merely performance of rites but also 
comprehension ot totality of All Being. Sacrificer 
himself is the victim, the initiation is the oblation, 
and thus sacrifice is in essence a sacrifice of the 
ingoing breath into the outgoing breath and 
conversely of the outgoing breath into the ingoing 
breath. The sacrificer casts himself into the form 
of seed into the household fire to ensure his 
rebirth here on earth and into the sacrificial altar 
with a view to his rebirth in heaven. The prototype 
of all sacrifices is the darsa, the new moon 
sacrifice where moon enters into the Sun, when 
Soma is devoured by Indra. All this expresses 
the relationship of the breath to the elemental Self. 
Thus sacrifice is a merger of polarities, a 
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comprehension of totality and ultimately all 
sacrifice is contemplated as a self-sacrifice. It is 
an emptying out of one self for becoming a 
receptacle or plenum. All sacrifice is 
insubsistence, a subjective inferior burnt offering, 
ddhydtmikam dntaram agnihotrah. Performance 
is a support of contemplation. Sacrifice is a 
symbolic fact and reflects a traditional assumption 
that every practice employs and involves a 
corresponding theory. The building of the fire 
altar includes all kinds of works and assimilates 
the sacrifieer to the archetypal sacrificer Indra, 
who is all worker, Visvakarmd. 

In the sacrificial interpretation of life, acts of all 
kinds are reduced to their paradigms and 
archetypes, and so referred to Him from whom 
all action stems, when the notion that ‘I am the 
doer’ has been overcome, and acts are no longer 
‘ours’, when we are no longer any one, then we 
are no longer ‘Under the Law’. 

14. All sacrifices are performed intellectually ( rnanasd 
yajati). Intellect is virtually Prajapati. This 
intellect emanates the word. The father is intellect, 
the mother word ( vdk); the child spiritual life 
(prana). This intellect should be a mature ripen 
intellect, so much so that it is a transcended state 
of dementation, amanaska. This intellect is 
further split into a Supra-intellect, build hi and 
practical intellect, mdnas, so that it could be a 
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binder as well as a liberator. Dementation is not a 
literal inhalation of intellect, but it is a stage when 
‘thought and being are gone substantial’ 
(yaccittastanmayo bhavati). In order to fully 
understand of how the intellect place is rolled in 
comprehension of the All Being, it is necessary 
to go beyond all-too-human and exclusively 
humanistic point of view and try to understand a 
distinction between dementation and insanity and 
between unknowing and ignorance. It is an 
indispensable condition of true scholarship to 
believe in order to understand and to understand 
in order to believe. These two activities should 
not be consecutive. They should be coeval. 

To summarize the Vedic perceptions of AKC present a 
full interlinking of not only Vedic texts and their exegetical 
texts in the Indian tradition itself, but also of the related 
metaphysical texts in other traditions. This exactly is the need 
of the hour. AKC pleaded for an integrated comprehension of 
the true reality (which was more transparently perceived in the 
Vedic tradition than in other) and also for finding some cogent 
clues of evangelistic comprehension in the Vedas. AKC does 
not plead for blind acceptance. On the contrary, he lays stress 
on one’s own seeking the path for oneself. The wayfarer of 
the real times hosts neither a beacon light nor acts as a guide. 
He and his successors have taught the way to make the path. 
Just this method of making a path is given to us and unless one 
applies that methodology one cannot create a methodology for 
one’s own sake. 




SECTION-II 

DIVINITY ANI) ITS MANIFESTATIONS 














Manifestations of Divinity 


It is pertient to ask, can we be without a belief in the 
divine? Furthermore is Hindu frame of divinity pantheistic, 
monotheistic, kethenotheistic or polytheistic? A simple answer 
is yes, all these and no, none of these. Hinduism has assimilated 
all these and gone beyond the border of the so called theism. 
Another question then would arise, how could Hinduism be 
called a religion? The answer is Yes, Hinduism is not a religion 
but a state of mind which is free to choose its spiritual goal and 
cherished value. 

Given the posibility of so many choices could there be 
some commonality with respect to attitude towards divinity in 
the different versions of Hinduism? The answer is positively 
Yes, because divinity is a part of Man’s being. If it at times 
appears to be distanced from Man it is so because Man wants 
it to be that distanced, may be sometimes, unwittingly. 
Distancing is there as a challenge to Man; How can you close 
up this gap between one and another part of your being? 
‘Distancing in other words works as a catalyst agent in 
communion of two parts of the same being. This is creative, 
transformative and integrative happening: Multiplicity of deities 
is just like flowering of a tree : Some flowers bloom only as 
one, some as a bunch and some as a blossom, but the essential 
character of flavours from one tree does not vary. When the 
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Vedic rsis (Seers) say. ‘The Essence is one the comprehenders 
comprehend and speak in different ways’ (Ekam Sad Vipra 
Bahudha Vadanti) they do not mean plurality. They only see 
multiplicity of form inhered in the Unmanifest one, just as a 
point has the potential of becoming innumerable configurations. 
They spring from a point and can be reduced back into that 
point. 

Keeping above in view, we propose to discuss the 
manifest as well as the unmanifest forms of the Divinity at 
some length. The supreme Divinity is known by different 
names, Brahma (the universal Being), Prabrahma (the great 
Universal Being), Paramatman (the Universal self), Parasatta 
(the supreme Reality), Para (the supreme one), Para Sakti (the 
Supreme power), Sadasiva (The perpetual siva), Suddha Vidya 
(The Pure Nescience), Adyil Sakti (the premorrdial Power), 
Parama Purusa (The Supreme Power), Mahavisnu (The Great 
Visnu); Mahesvara (the Great Lord), Sacidananda (The 
Supreme Reality, Consciousness and Bliss); Para Samvid (The 
Supreme Consciousness), Tat Sat (That one, the unknowable 
one), Akala Purusa (The Timeless person) and Mahakala (the 
infinite). This does not exhaust the list. We have a name 
Acintya (One beyond all thought) in Bali (Indonesia) for the 
Divinity. 

All these names are given to the unmanifest aspects of 
the Divinity. Because they all denote the Unmanifest, they all 
refer to one thing . They all refer to the immeasurable, 
indescribable, incomprehensible and imperceivable reality. As 
such no attributes or predication could be given to that. There 
are some who do not see any possibility of this unmanifest 
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taking a shape or an attribute and so meditate on this and this 
alone. There are many more who think the other way. If He is 
unmanifest and as the manifest ones are in communion with 
Him, he has to manifest Himself to us. A very apt and poetic 
analogy has been given in Pmbodha Sudhdkara ascribed to 
Sankaracarya: 

The Sky is a void, yet fulfills the aspiration of the cataka 
and the cakora birds, it transforms itself as cloud and as moon 
respectively. So is with Him (the Imperceivable, Indescribable, 
Incomprehensible one). He appears in a visible form to shower 
bliss on those who have renounced every thing for Him.’ 

There are other arguments as well, some negative and 
other mostly positive, in favour of form being latent in the 
unmanifest. 

Let us come to the process of manifestations. First to 
describe in Vedic terminology appears the Hiranyagarbha (The 
Golden Germ), the Progenitor which breaks up and the creation 
evolves in saiva terminology. It is Isvara or Isana or Siva. In 
the Vaisnava terminology, it is Visnu. In the Sakta terminology, 
it is Vidya Samvid Vindu (drop of manifestation for the 
unmanifest sound). They follow tripartite splits as that of a shoot 
from a seed; two leaves and a stem. All Hindu blossoming is 
tripartite. We have Brahma, Visnu and Mahesa (The Trinity 
of Gods associated with creation, sustenance and dissolution), 
Sarsvatl, LaksmI and Pairvati (Three Powers) associated with 
them), the three modes, Iccha, Jnana and Kriya (willing, 
knowing and doing), three Gunas (basic qualities or attributes) 
Sattva, Rajas and Tamas (enlightening, activating and inerting) 
and three goals, Dharma, Artha and Kama. We can go on 
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multiplying this list. The point is that the unmanifest first enters 
into a stage which is about to manifest, it is unmanifest-manifest 
and then unfolds into manifest. 

Coming to the manifest forms, let us start with the Vedic 
perception of manifest divini ty. The most frequently used word 
for divinity is devatd (which literally means the property of 
Deva). Deva is derived from root div = to shine, to illumine. 
So Deva is of the nature of light. Hindu tradi tion has visualized 
them in human form as divinity is as much within Man as it is 
perceived outside. The underlying principle is whatever is in 
this human body is out there in the cosmos and whatever is 
there out in the cosmos is in this body as well (Yat pinde tad 
brahmanade). It is a simultaneous presence in and out. 
Sacrifices are offerings to the different manifestations as made 
to a desired deity, the words of invocation naturally become 
body of the particular deity. So the dictum is-Devas are of the 
nature of mantra: Somaya devah. What it means is that it is the 
power of the word which ensures the devata’s presence, any 
other substitute is a corollary of the word (called mantra ). So 
the divinity lies in the power of the sincerely articulated prayer 
after deep concentration ( ‘dhf ). There is another dictum in the 
Satapatha : “The Divinities love mystry and resist to be 
revealed ( Paroksapriya devahh pratyaksa- dvisah). To 
elaborate this later dictum, Divinity’s overwhelming presence 
should be sought spiritually rather than materially. These could 
be indirectly perceived through an icon or through some grains 
of rice or barley placed on a seat made of Kusa (a sharp grass 
said to have some power of sanctification) uttering some 
formula of invocation. An icon, it must be made clear, is not to 
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be confused with an idol in as much as an icon is not the deity. 
The deity is beyond it lying cancealed. 

It follows from it that when the Sun, the Moon, the Earth, 
the Sky, the Cloud, the Wind, the Water, the Fire, constellation 
of trees, the cow or some other phenomena by themselves are 
not divinites. They are mere cover of the divinity. A Hindu 
therefore is neither a pagan nor an animist. Contrarily, he 
invokes the divinity, the inherent power of these various objects 
which correspond to a similar power on the micro level inherent 
in himself. An episode from the legend of Rama will illustrate 
this point better. Rama the epic hero went to Gaya to perform 
Sraddha of his deceased father, Basaratha. He cooked rice 
pudding and was just going to offer that pudding, a hand came 
up from underground and settled on the side of the seat made 
for Basaratha, the deceased father. Rama for a moment was in 
a quandry as to where the offering should be placed, on the 
spread out hand or on the invoked seat. Then wisdom dawned 
on him and he rejected the physical presence of the hand for a 
contemplational construct, which to him was more real than 
the apparent gross hand. This legend illustrates the foregoing 
dictum, a divine presence is of the nature of spirit and therefore 
a spiritually conceived offering (though it may have a material 
shape) has to be made to the spiritual presence rather than to 
the material one. 

So divinity is in its contemplation and from this follows 
the long series of myths woven around it. Myths are the most 
reliable words of a clear perception of the dynamic and yet 
unchanging nature of the divinity in its various forms. Puranic 
legends grew and transformations after transformations were 
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gone through by the Divinity, sometimes by a process of descent 
in the world of mundane perception, so that he is intimately 
loved by Man. At other times by process of integration and 
disintegration as in the case of the Mother Goddess appearing 
as an integration of the power of dietiesin assumes the name 
Mahdlaksmi. Again she appeal's as Ambika as a disintegration 
of Parvatl. At other times the divinity through the presence of 
its carrier be it an elephant or a horse made in terra cota. 

Hindu divinity has therefore takes new shades as their 
mythical legends have grown. Myth (the corresponding term 
Purdna means ‘old becoming new’) is a creative process of 
integrating a divine experience (past, present and plausible) 
and is a positive indication of Hindu’s, capacity of 
comprehension of the Essence of Reality in a concretised and 
easily communicable language. Myth is a flexible frame of 
thought and experience. Howsoever rejected for about a 
century as a more viable experimentation with divine truth or 
more correctly with truth itself, myth has come to stay and 
fascinate the Hindu mind as myth alone is the most creative 
perceptin of a presence which likes to make itself known 
obliquely. 

Puranic legends are nothing but adumbrations of Vedic 
legends as the traditions lay down. One has to comprehend 
(the full purpose of the Vedas through its elaborations in the 
Puranas and Itihasas (Ramayana and Mahabharata). Analogous 
to that V edic deities have to be comprehended in them re¬ 
integrated Puranic forms. No Vedic deity has altogether 
disappeared. Either it has been subsumed into a fuller vision of 
that deity in the Puranas or it has multiplied itself into different 
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working forms e.g. Aditi and Vak have merged into one mother, 
one Divinity of origin of all things and then split into Kali, 
LaksmI, Durga, SarasvatT, Ambika, Parvatl, Yogamaya and 
Various other forms depicted in the puranas. The Vayu and 
Maruts have been associated in Hanuman. Visnu has subsumed 
some of the roles of Varuna, some of the Surya, some of Purana, 
some of Bhaga, some of Aryaman and then again has assumed 
forms which have been enumerated to be 24 or 10, which are 
called descents (avatara = lit. meaning to climb down to help 
other cross the river of misery). Some have attempted to put 
ten Avataras as analogues of evolution of life from fish to tortoise 
from tortoise to boar (amphibian), from boar to half-lion-half 
man, from half man to pygmy man, from pygmy man to axe 
man (neolithic man), from axe man to agricultural man, from 
agricultural man to accomplished man, from accomplished man 
to compassionate man and then lastly going upto the future 
super man. 

The whole analogy falls apart like a house of cards, when 
we find that Hindu view of life totally rejects the Darwinian 
principle of survival of the fittest. According to Hindu view of 
life every life is relevant and meaningful to the other, as there 
is a mutual dependence. Therefore survival is a negative goal, 
continuity of life getting enriched by mutual regard and love is 
the positive goal of man. The order of ten avataras of Visnu 
should be better explained as remembered memories of the 
past experiences of Man explained through the different-life 
forms and behaviour patterns. Fish signifies carrying power 
amidst the whirlpools of periodic flood. Tortoise signifies 
steadfastness. Boar signifies contained virility and valour. 
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Lionman signifies self confidence. The axe man (Paras urama) 
is nothing but righteous wrath and selfless swift action. Rama 
(said to be the agricultural man, being the husband of Situ who 
was born out of the womb of mother earth and was found while 
a field was being ploughed and therefore got the name Slta, 
meaning a furrow and a furrow-born) is balance and proportion 
in life. Krsna (The accomplished man) the full Person, Purna 
Purusa is an epitome of self naughting of the Absolute, so that 
he becomes accessible to all. Buddha is compassion and the 
future avatara Kalki is action (breaker of inertia). All these are 
properties of the divinity presiding over the function of 
sustenance of things created. 

Coming back to description of these forms, it has not to 
be lost sight of that there is no Hindu pantheon. Hindu divinity 
is arranged in different ways. Some arrangements are analogous 
to family, others to a circle which has its centre and nodal points 
rotating, so that Ganapati is in the centre, Siva, Devi, Visnu 
and Surya are four modes; if Visnu is in the centre Ganapati, 
Siva, Siurya and Durga arramged as four nodes; The Sun- 
centred, Siva centred and Devi centred pancayatanas (homes 
for five) are also found. There are several family arrangements, 
the Siva parivdr (Siva family) comprising Siva, Parvati, 
Ganapati along with rat (his carrier) Skanda along with peacock 
Nandi (The bull), Simha (The lion), the carrier of Parvati, 
Bhairava (the security man) along with his dog), Kubera (the 
treasure), Virabhadra (the commander-unchief) and a whole 
army of unearthly beings. There is Visnu parivara (vishnu’s 
house hold) comprising vishnu himself has consort Laksmi, 
his carrier Garuda (the Great Eagle), Visvaksena (his security 
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guard), Manmath (the impetrious divinity of love or desire) Jaya- 
Vijaya (the doorkeeper), and other waiting on him. There is 
Rama Parivara comprising Rama, Slta, Laksmana, Bharata, 
Satrughana and Hanuman. Krsna is not set in a family frame, 
he is set either in a situation involving sharing of joy or sharing 
of wisdom or sharing of hard work. Neither Hinduism nor 
Buddhism nor Jainism nor Sikhism (if at all they are to be 
differentiated from each other) adore the historical figures. They 
all have mythically integrated Person as point of adoration. 
Historical reality is a fragmented reality and so it is constantly 
under a process of transcendence through a myth growing 
around a historical figure. This reactivating process takes out 
the burden of history, rather obsession of history and makes 
present time as the most important time for a meaningful 
experience. It follows from this that chronological events are 
also constantly under the process of rearrangement not only in 
terms of order, but also in terms of their depiction. A mythical 
depiction takes out of an event the string of time-space biases 
and prej udices and makes those events visualized as a happe ning 
here and now. This in short is the concept of Sanatana Lila 
(eternal joyful sport). 

To recapitulate, we started with the postulate that divinity 
is of the nature of directly perceived words (mantra) and 
developed the idea lurking this to myth making. We would 
further add that even an avatara is here and now not through a 
historical commemoration. He is here and now in the continuous 
flow of His legend being recited or sung or elaborated by the 
Katha Vacakas.(reciters of divine legends) also called Vyasa 
(the sage who composed the epic Mahabhciratu. by oral dictation 
and so every Katha vac aka is placed in that role). 
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These have a very important role to play not only in 
popular dissemination of Hinduism in its broad aspects used 
Hari Katha (a divine legend) as a vibrating illustration of the 
divine happening. There is a beautiful reference to this role in 
the great epic Rdmcarit-mdnas by Tulsidas. Ram asks Valmiki 
before setting down in Citrukuta hills on the river Mandakini, 
‘Where should I make my home in exile?’ Valmiki first begs 
question and replies. ‘Tell me one place, which is not your 
home, you are every where, and then proceeds to depict the 
real and the most appropriate dwelling for Rama and STtd and 
he says, ‘That heart alone is your real dwelling which suits 
you most, which is never satiated with listening tales of your 
deeds.” So Rama has to reside in the hearts of such devotees 
who have hunger for an ever relishable tale. Retelling of the 
tale makes it sweet and sweeter. There is another indication of 
the permanent abode of Rama here and now in the device used 
by the poet Tulsidas while winding up his story he evades the 
initial query of Parvati (in the beginning of his epic) as to how 
did it happen that Rama went up to heaven along with the 
entire Ayodhya people leaving behind a deserted city. He wants 
to convey thereby that Rama is going to stay here amidst the 
people of this earth and the query therefore needs not be 
answered. His departure might be a historical event, but not a 
realized fact, while his eternal renewal in the recitation and 
reception of his tale is realizable each moment of the Katha- 
event. 


This is further corroborated by the idea that He has 
entered into name (ndma), so that whether one conceives him 
as formless or as one assuming some form, he has to meditate 
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on His name. His name is an essence of His manifestation as 
form or grace or both and so is a bridge between Sagun (Personal 
divinity) and Nirgun (Inpersonal divinity) and consequently 
between the devotees of two seemingly opposite aspects. Name 
again is word, as all shaping and unshaping get consumed in 
it, as if it were an eternal bushfire. This word is a consummation 
of both person and unperson. Such a phenomenon is unique in 
Hinduism to the extnt that word is multidirectional and 
multidimensional. Meditating on name is shared equally by 
those performing external worhsip and by those performing 
internal worship as well as by those whose work alone is their 
worship. 

The remark, what is in a name became redundant in the 
context of a divine presence which is ever in a name. This is 
the name of the divine Being in Hindu scheme of things. 



Matangl: The Legend 
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TTCffirafT^ri iTTriT wrfiTI I 


Matangl, the presiding deity of music, dance and drama 
is etymologically the daughter of Matanga Rsi. The sage lived 
in Rsyamuka area near Pampa the capital of Bali and later that 
of SugrTva. Rsyamuka, because of the presence of the sage 
was a safe place for Sugnva during his exile. Bali did not dare 
come to the vicinity of Rsyamuka hills. Ram during his search 
for Slta made Rsyamuka hills as his resort for some time. Most 
likely Matangl was an adopted daughter, as she had a celestial 
origin. She is dark, handsome and eternally young. According 
to Brahmanda Purana, she is one of two important helpmates 
of Mahatripurasundari Lalita. She bears sixteen epithets of 
Sanglta'yoginT (a music-set ascetic), syama (the dark one, the 
ever young one), syamala (the sweet dark one), mamtianayika 
(the heroine of the mantra love, also the counselor-in-chief of 
the supreme Mother Goddess, Lalita), mantrim (the confidante 
of Lalita), SacivesT (the chief of the of ministerial set-up of 
Lalita), PradhanesI (the principal secretary), Sukapriya (the one 
having a pet parrot), VTnavatl (the one holding Vina, lute), 
Vainikl (the lute-player), Muclrinl (one who holds the seal, also 
one who has mastered the different agamic modern gestures), 
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Priyaka priya (one fond of Priyaka, a kind of softskinned dear). 
KadambasX (the divinity presiding over the Kadamba tree), 
Kadambavana vasinl (one who has her resort in a kadamba- 
grove) and Sadamada (ever intoxicated). These epithets indicate 
two things, first she is a divine spirit worshipped by the forest¬ 
living simple people who know how to enjoy hard life and 
secondly she is attuned to the verdure of the rainy season 
(Kadamba blossoms during the rainy season), morever the spirit 
of artless art of music of the cosmos. 

She rides a chariot of song (GTticakra). This chariot has 
seven parts (harves). She herself is seated in the first part. In 
the second part are Rati, Priti and Manoja (Enjoyment, Pleasure 
and Mental Involvement). In the third are the deities presiding 
over the five arrows of Love-God (kama) [DravTnI=Mclting, 
Sosinf=Drying, Bandhlnl=binding, Mohim=hypnotizing, and 
UnmadinT=maddening]. In the fourth are five aspects of Love 
God [Live Kamas], In the fifth are various modes of the supreme 
Mother. In the sixth are 16 deities (vama etc.) finally in the 
seventh are eight Bhairavas (asitanga etc.) [Brahmanda, 
Lalitopakhy ana, 19th Chapter). 

This description is a part of the episode, the annihilation 
of Bhanda demon (the demon of hypocricy), who had 
vanquished all the divinities and who himself was a 
transformation of the ashes of Kama, destroyed by the third 
eye of Siva. 

In other words, he was the embodiment of hypocricy of 
the Supreme lord. Siva had fallen in love with Parvatl at first 
sight, but he tried to pretend that he had overcome love. As 
such his hypocricy was an enormous magnitude, who else 
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except the prime matrix of All Being, the source of desire, the 
source of all knowing and the source of all action, the source 
of all creation world be invoked to kill this great demon. She 
transforms herself into Lalita TripurasundarT and in turn, as 
Lalita she transforms Siva as Kamesvara, a harmonious entity, 
who is subsumed in Lalita and yet who becomes manifest for 
the playful sport of a fulfilling activity. Hypocricy is assailed 
by Lalita and her two main aides, MantrinI the Benign amorous 
and tender one and DandinI the valorious and terrific one. An 
unbeguiled love and an over powering force of knowing, both 
are needed. Such an unbeguided love subsists on a natural flow 
of music, emanating from the unspoiled sylvan environment. 

Matangl is also a CandalT, a girl outcaste from a 
hypocritical urban society. She belongs to the outer realm of 
so called civilization. So she is pure nature, she is the innate 
spirit of woman, free and cheerful. She becomes the source of 
a harmonious music which is not pretentious. Such a music is 
sure to put to nought all the guiles of hypocricy, all pretensions 
of detachment, all pretantions of exclusive and absolute 
divineness. She has been called mantranatha (=the deity 
presiding over the myotic power of mantra=potent syllables, 
relations of latent powers of different dimensions). She is the 
secret of all secrets, because she is so open. 

The episode of Bhanda’s killing is an eternal process, it 
is not one single event, it is a chain of recurrent events. 
Hypocricy takes new and newer shapes and can be overcome 
neither by knowledge alone, nor by a true harmonious love 
alone. Both are needed as instruments of a higher level of 
consciousness, the MahaTripurasundan. They are subservient 
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to a deeper purpose, one as participatory merging into a sport 
of fulfilment. After all hypocricy is nothing else but a shying 
away from fulfillment of the real desire of all beings, particularly 
of human beings. The effective role of a harmonious melody 
is to pierce the layers of pretentious aloofness. But the effectivity 
itself is derived from a feeling of fullness or plenitude. The 
supreme deity, Lalita is that plenitude, that overflowing of the 
infinite. Music leads to such an infinite bliss. It automatically 
dissolves all perversious and fragmented attachments to finite 
(MStahgi is the killer of Visahga=perverted attachment, the 
main aide of Bhanda). 

So much for the Brahmanda Purana episode. Let me 
examine the conceived or rather contemplated concretized form 
of Matangi. The verse reads as 

Mdtanglm bhusitanglm madhuniadamuditam 
nipamdladhyavemm. 

Sadvlnam sonacelam 

mrgamadatilakamittdurekhdvatanasdm/ 

Karnodyacchankhapatiamsmitamadhuradrsd 

sddhakasyestadatrim 

dhyayed devlm sukabham 

sukamakhilakalarupamasydscapdrsve// 

One should meditate on Matangi, well bedecked with 
jewels (made out of flowers, naturally), intoxicated with the 
wine of all sweetness, kadamba garland entwined in her braid, 
holding a beautiful vlna (lute), wearing a red sari, having a 
forehead mark of musk and having the digit of moon as her 
forehead ornament, having a small conch made cup fixed in 
one of ears, fulfilling the wishes of her worshipper with one 
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sweet smily glance, shining with the glossy lustre of a parrot 
and having on her side a parrot, the embodiment of all arts. 

Let us analyse this verse. The goddess of music is 
accompanied by alankaras. She is in a state of ecstacy. Her 
hair is traided with fullblown thousand filamented Kadamba 
flower (which is the spirit of an infectious rainy season). She 
holds a beautiful Vina in her hand. Her apparel is red, red 
being the colour of manifest passion, she herself is dark as a 
dense cloud and as such is the embodiment of nlllraga, a deep 
and unmanifest love, both go together well. Her forehead is 
marked by a muskmade tilaka. Musk itself is a fragrance porched 
in the navel of a musk-deer afterw hich he runs here and there 
and can not stop to think that it is coming from himself. So 
musk-sap is there on the forehead, so that self-recollection is 
made posible. Music and for that poetry and painting also 
generate a process of self-recollection beyond the aprehension 
of the senses or of the mind or even of the supramind (buddhi). 
They kindle the spark of innermost consciousness. The digit 
of the Moon (usually in the case of Devi it is. The Eightth day 
digit, in other words, it is the half- fulfilled aspect of immortality) 
is a driving force and an urge to become a fuller entity. A 
conch cup held by the ear is a desire to hear the music of the 
infinite through crevice of the conch. There are no words used, 
granting a wish. There is just a smile and a sweet glance that 
alone is the fulfillment of a young musician. 

The image of a parrot strikes so many associations, the 
verdure of the vast expanse of a forest land, the stream of a 
shining green against a cloudy sky and the tameness of the 
free bird. As regards holding of a Sitka as the embodiment of 
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all art forms, it is an indication of art as anukirtana. What a 
parrot does is a recreation of humanly articulated sound. It is 
neither a repetition nor an imitation. It is a new chanting. All 
art is like that. All art is a process to reexperience and to 
remanifest something which had been made manifest on a 
mega-mega scale. All art is an attempt to hold the infinite time 
in one moment and infinite space in one line, one letter or one 
note. 


Parrot is a frequentfly used motif in Indian folklore, 
literature and sculpture. One is reminded by the candala girl 
coming to the court of Sudraka, the king of Vidisa with a parrot 
in her hand in Bana Bhatta’s KadambarT. Her beauty is dazzling. 
She is fearless. She comes to introduce the parrot a son of an 
ascetic in a previous birth (a love-lorn young ascetic) to recite 
his tale which he still recollects. His tale is tied up with the 
love story of the king himself in a previous birth. It is a great 
love-story transcending all mortality and all spatial, social and 
temporal bounds. Parrot is also a message-bearer of a woman 
to her dear one, who has gone a long distnce on some erand or 
on some difficult assignment. Parrot is also a confidant of a 
couple and sometimes plays mischief by reproducing the 
sentences uttered during private love sessions of the couple. 
The Goddess of Music has a parrot on her side, who is imbibed 
with all the qualities referred to above, if it is a recollection, it 
is reawakening, it is a coordination, it is bringing together two 
aspects of the same entity and it is an artful prank. In short, it is 
the drawing out of the sap of life from great depths. 

There are several hymns in praise of Matahgi, the most 
fascinating one is called Syamala or Matahgi Dandka, ascribed 
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to Sri Sankaracarya (probably some one in the line of the first 
Sankaracarya). The worship ritual of Syamala or Matahgl as a 
prelude to the worship of Lalita Maha Tripuirasundan has been 
described in brief in Parasurama Kalpasutra and at length in 
Sri Vidya Ratnakara of Vidyaranya (15th cent. A.D.). The 
midnoon is the hour of her worship ritual. At the close of the 
ritual the forementioned Syamala Dandaka is sung. In brief 
this is the legend of Matangl. 






Women in Tantras: 

There is very scanty material on the place of women in 
Tantras. So far as practice goes there are several injunctions 
for the sadhaka to show regard to all women as potential 
presence of the primordial mother. All practices prescribe that 
no ptijci is complete unless offering is made to one or several 
kumaris and one suvdsini, a married women whose husband is 
living. They are offered fragrance, perfume, fragrant flowers, 
a special arghya , sari or dress material and lastly tdmbula. The 
married women represents Shiva and Shakti in complete 
harmony and the virgin girl, kumdri represents the primordial 
mother. There is a dictum in Prapahcasdra, a work ascribed 
to Sri Sankaracarya, that higher consciousness reveals itself 
with less effort in the woman rather than in man. The reason 
has not been given by Sankaracarya but it can be surmised that 
it is the women who has the potential of being matrix creativity 
along with the measure of higher consciousness. Every being 
is provided with male and female instincts and it is the female 
instinct which when aroused makes a man artist, poet, singer, 
a creater. The highest bliss is not the absence of dualism but 
merger of two complimentary aspects into each other so as to 
enable a person to become one with Shiva and Shakti 
simultaneously. 


(83) 
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Such an assumption naturally calls for a greater regard 
for women. It is true that Vedic texts provide a basis for it 
wherein Aditi, the integrated women or the unmanifest one is 
the mother of all deities, all Surya, all manifestation of light. 
Vak who is first a creation of the first creator, transforms herself 
into an entity transcending the Creator. This perhaps is the 
significance of the legend of Creator’s head being shivered by 
Shiva when he got infatuated with his creation. Serving the 
head singifies the annihilation of creatorship, annihilation of 
the feeling that I am the Creator. This Vak has a very important 
role to play in ritual, in contemplation and in all kinds of 
creations. All creations and all offerings in a sacrifice are in a 
way reinactment of the first moment of creation where the 
creator becomes the sacrificer and he becomes one with the 
act of sacrifice and renounces all awareness of being actor or 
agent. This Vak is described in four layers. These layers are 
manifest, unmanifest and manifest, umnanifest and the last 
which is beyond predication. The manifest Vak is the speech 
which is always in the process of scientification. It is the stratum 
of contemplative speech. The second is speech transformed 
into language and the third is desire to speak. These three stages 
correspond to three powers— kriyd (action), jhdna (knowing), 
and icchd (desire). The fourth one is.one which runs through 
all the three and yet remains aloof which is both the source and 
the destination, evolution and dissolution in one. 

Vak is a potential force in Indian thought. She is 
visualised as a feminine force because of its creative and 
potentialy sentient role. This Vak takes the shape of 50 or 51 
or according to some 63 letters. Usually it is 51. This garland 
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of letters is called varnumdtrd, the letter matrix of the entire 
cosmos. It signifies the potential of every sound in its own 
way. Tantras deal with this in greater detail and visualize the 
shape of a particular deity as composed of letters. It is not mere 
coincidence that this garland is starting with a and ending in 
ha is attested by the pratyahdra, the letter list of Panini 
described to be emanated from the hand drum of Shiva. The 
Tantras assume that Shiva without Shakti cannot act and Shakti 
is of the nature of the letter ‘i\ It we take out ‘i’ from Shiva, it 
becomes Shava, a corpse. It is Shakti with the divine form 
which makes him Shiva. It is contrary to the view held by 
Samkhya where the reflection of pursa impells prakrti to act. 

Hindu family is a structure based on the assumption 
that a perfect balance between husband and wife is absolutely 
essential for a happy household. A household is a household 
only if there is a presiding married women in it. Hinduism is 
by and large a way of life for the householder. Householder is 
in the centre of all other stages brahmacarya, vdnaprastha and 
sannydsa. All the rule makers were householders. Almost all 
the deities are couples. Tantras add to this importance through 
several cogent practices such as a practitioner is expected to 
answer every question asked by a women, a practitioner is 
required to bow down to a woman (though she may belong to 
any caste). He is instructed never to speek ill of woman 
howsoever bad reputation she might have. He has to assume 
that she is not wrong. Tantric ritual is incomplete if the woman 
is absent. In Sri Vidyasadhana, the Srlcakra is offered to a 
practioner by a suvdsini because she represents the potent 
mother and the impelling energy in man. 
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These indications prove that tantric practice though often 
misinterpreted because of certain esoteric intricacies (which 
has also been misused by hypocrites) show a greater regard for 
women. Lining this aspect of practice with theoretical 
assumption, we find that tantras did make a bearing on change 
of man’s attitude towards woman. 






The Significance of the Five Elements in 
Sri Vidya 


The Supreme Reality (Para Satta) be it the supreme 
Brahman, the Supreme Deity (Paramba), the undiluted 
consciousness (Para Samvit) or the astamurti (Siva), is all that 
which is manifest and unmanifest, that which makes the 
unmanifest, manifest, all that which sustains and all that which 
make the merger of the manifest in the unmanifest. Therefore 
with minor variations, Sankhya-Yoga, Tantragama, Saivagama 
and Vaisnava Agama all accept this basic pattern that may a 
(the great builder) with the help of Time bore the seed of 
creation, Mahat, (The Great Premordial Energy) was the first 
product, from Mahat was born Ahum (Ego) which is of the 
nature of cause, effect and agent and which comprises the five 
elements, the two senses and Mind (Manas). This was split 
into Vaikdrika (mutative), Taijasa (illuminative) and Tdmasu 
(the coverer) elements. The Gods are Vaikarika as they are 
transformations, the sense organs, the mental organs and the 
action organs are born of the (Taijasa) and the five elements 
are bom of the Tdmasa as; detailed in Srimadbhagavata D3.5.24- 
35. 


4T cmp* 
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This detail shows that the five gross senses and the five 
subtle essences of these elements are a by product of the Tdmasa 
part of AJuim (Super ego). The evolution of body is the later 
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and the five elements form a bridge between the manifest world 
and the unmanifest world and an integral part of the totality. 

/ 

When Lord Siva is visualised as Astamurti as invoked 
by Kalidasa in his benedictory verse in Abhiijnana Sakuntalam, 
he includes the five elements, Ego and the Sun and the Moon 
in the list of eight forms of Siva- 

■qr ciwfrf ^ 

% t feirr ^(dl^mdhuir w fisrar i^q\ 




Wtt HTftrR: yiuicj^d: | 


So is with the Supreme Mother Goddess who is also of 
the nature of total manifestation and its unxnanifest energy. An 
offering of the five elements to that totality is in order to achieve 
a partnership with the deity and also to achieve an understanding 
of the process of creation , so that the continuous transformation 
of the conditioned self into a non-conditioned self is made 
possible even for few seconds every day. 


It is to be noted that the procces of worship has to begin 
with an invocation of the Supreme Deity in each part of the 
body and the seven or the nine Cakras lying dormant within 
the body are aroused along with deities, aspects of the supreme 
deity residing in them, so that the body becomes sanctified and 
deified. This deified body can alone become a proper receptacle 
for holding the guru and bliss brought on by the act of worship, 
an act of reliving the inverse process of creation. 
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This inverse process is nothing but offering of water 
representing the water element, perfume or sandal-paste or 
saffron or musk representing the Earth element, flower 
representing Akdsa (the whole space), incense, representing 
the Vayu (Air), a bit lamp representing the Tejas (the fix 
element), the nector (amrta) through a relishable and edible 
product like sweets representing the Jlva (the conditioned soul, 
the offerer) and betel leaves Tdmbilla , representing the All 
elements. Even in mdnasa puja (mental or c onceptual worship), 
the different patterns of two finger formations are used along 
with the key syllables of each element to conceive these 
offerings in the same order, the Lam bija and the union of the 
thumb with the little finger indicate the earth element offering 
the Ham bija and the union of the thumb and the index finger 
indicate the Akdsa element offering, the union of the index 
with the thumb and Yam bija, the offering of Vayu (the air) 
element, the union of middle finger and the thumb alongwith 
the Rain bija, the offering of the Tejas (Fire) element, the union 
of the thumb and the finger in between the small and the middle 
finger along with Vam bija, the offering of the self as enjoyable 
food and lastly the offering of betel leaves with its betel nut, 
lime and khadira alongwith Sam bija, and five fingers joined 
together as the offering of the all elements to the All Reality. 

But as indicated earlier a proper sanctification and 
deification of the body, the Vital air and the mind is essential. 
This is technically bhuta ‘suddhi ’ (purificati on of the elements). 
Bhutasuddhi is preceded by Ganapatipujana, (worship of god 
Ganesa). Ganesa stands for the totality of All beings, he is the 
Lord of the multitude (gana). His invocation is essential since 
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all worship or for that matter all creation act has to propitiate 
the All in oneself so that there is a mental preparedness to 
perform an act. Coming to Blulta suddhi, the process is 
conceptually very eleborate, but in terms of time taken is very 
brief if it has been practiced continuously for some time. This 
process involves ritual annihilation of the subtle mundane body 
and its transformation or rebirth as a sdmbhava sarTra (a body 
deified as Siva), its energization with the harmony of Siva and 
Sakti and its gradual manifestation in the gross five-elemental 
body. The process has been hinted in Parasurama Kalpa sutra 
III. 12 and detailed in SrTvidyaratnakara (by late Swami 
Karapatriji) on pages 103-105 which is described below: 

1. The coiled energy (Kundalini) is around with the blja 
Hum, which resides in the Muladhara Cakra enfolding the 
illuminated root of all existence which has three and half folds, 
which is as bright as a flash of lightning, which has illuminating 
power of ten thousand suns, which has the cooling effect of a 
thousand moons. This in turn arouses the Jivas residing in the 
heart and is of the similitude of a burning wick of a lamp and 
lifts it to the cerebral point and brings it in complete identification 
with Paramatma 7 am He, the Hama' (the soaring Swan like 
Atman)’ is conceived then, so a sinful person is lying dormant 
in your left rib, which is to be conceived as to be of the size of 
a thumb, which is headless, which has theft as its arms, alcholal- 
consumption as heart, heinous crime as the waiste, minor crimes 
as its hair, which holds a sword and a leather sheild and wears 
a duty lower garment. 

The second step is to fill in the vital breath through the 
left nostril contemplating that the yama bija of vital air would 
dry this Person and then to breath out. 
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The third step is to draw in the vital air through the right 
nostril comtemplating on the fire element and Ram bija. so 
that the dried up Evil Person is reduced to ashes. 


The fourth step is to invoke the Vam bija and the water 
element of the quality of immortality-juice to bring the Person 
to new life by showering life-principle on the body. 


The fifth step is to invoke the earth element and Lam 
bija to recreate a purified body (Sambhava body). 


The sixth step is to invoke the Hum bija and the perfect 
union of Siva and Sakti to charge this new body with this unity. 
Lastly the uttering of Hamsa Soham repeatedly would bring 
this Person back to Muladhara. This verily is bhuta suddhi 
(purification of all elements). 

■^pTI ddHI cil^qrfh^T TJyPTIL W H R-SRL Pd u I - 
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In fact this is a process of merging the conceived ashes 
of the subtle body in the pure elements and subseqently of 
merging all these elements in the Supreme Brahman. This is 
followed by a repetition of the order of the creation ensuring 
from the unmanifest, coming up to the corporate body. 

The earth element is a square having Lam blja and 
extends from the feet to the knees and is of a golden hue. The 
water element is semicircular as of a half orbit of the Moon or 
as of two lotuses put together. It has Vain blja and is of white 
hue. This element extends from the knees to the navel. The 
third element, fire has Ram blja and is of the shape of Svastika 
and is of red hue. The fourth element, air extends from the 
heart to the middle of the eye brows, and is of the shape of six 
dots, has Yam bija and smoky in colour. The fifth element 
Akasa extends from the midpoint of the eyebrows to the Cerebral 
point (brahma-randhra) and is circular, spotless crystal like and 
has ham blja. 

There is first an inverse involution, merger of the lower 
into the higher element successively. The fifth element is merged 
in the Aham (Ego) which in turn is merged in the Great seed, 
the great seed into Maya and Maya into the Self. 

Then a fresh involution proceeds and the new deified 
body is transformed to make it fit for offering. But first a new 
life is infused in this body (Pranapratistha is acomplished) 

This whole process looks very simple and a well-ordered 
process on one hand and on the other hand looks so 
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cumbersome, but it is neither. It is simple only when it is learnt 
from an initiator Guru and one practices intensively under his 
guidance and finds one’s own path. The role of a Guru or a 
Guru-tradition is not that of a mediator or a path finder. It is the 
role of a trainer in path finding and it has a great relevance in 
the Agama tradition which is nothing else but a continuous 
string of new experimentation and new findings. The Agama 
tradition lays great emphasis on the unbroken continuity of 
meaningful relationship of the conditioned self with the 
universal sel f. So the knowledge reposited in the sdstras is just 
a supplement to the rigorous discipline in which a novice is 
initiated. Purity of body and the mind are absolute must for 
such a discipline, where no relaxation is permitted and no undue 
tension is advised. 

The role of the five elements is to help the Sadhaka in 
seeking identity with the Supreme Reality who is of the nature 
of All Being. The body acts as an instrument, but a very potent 
instrument. Parasuramasutra gives a cogent reasoning, 
anandam brahmano rupam tadh dehe vyavasthitam. 

Ananda (bliss) is the viable form of the Brahman and 
that is manifest through the body in the body. 

Again the relevance of the five elements is in their 
association with the respective Cakras viz., and the respective 
presiding deities of these cakras, viz., the earth element is 
associated with the muladhdra (in the lowest point of the spine, 
the end of the rectum) of which Ganesa is the presding deity. 
The water element is associated with the swadhisthana cakra 
(in the sex organ) of which Brahma (the creator) is the presiding 
deity. The fire element is associated with the Manipura cakra 
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(in the name) of which Visnu (The Preserver) is the presiding 
deity. The air element is associated with the anahata cakra (in 
the heart) and with presiding deity Siva (The Destroyer). The 

_ r 

Akasa element is associated with the Jlva Siva (the self) as the 
presiding deity. The sixth cakra is the cakra of the Guru and 
the sahasrara is the cakra of Mahatripurasundari, the supreme 
goddess. This association is conceived in order to invoke the 
powers of these deities for preparation of the ritual body. A 
continuous identification with a pure undiluted mind day by 
day living the realization of the highest bliss closer and closer. 
Even the highest state is reached, the practice is not to be 
abandoned, as a continuous renewal or a re-enactment of the 
act of Creation is desirable for the good of the entire universe. 

Coming to the actual act of worship, first the 
Guruparampara is to be offered flowers etc. and then the deitis 
presiding over the nine avaranas (enclosures) in the sucakra, 
closing it with the worship of the Mahatripurasundari. There 
could be sixteen steps of Puja (Sodasopacara) or briefly five or 
six steps (pancopacara). The sixteen steps are : 

1. Pddya (washing of the feet of the deity). 

2. A rghya (offering arghy a, comprising water, sandal 
paste, saffren and flowers). 

3. Acamamya (offering some sweet water to drink). 

4. Sndn (Bathing first in pancamrta) and then in plain 
water). 

5. Vasah (offering garment). 

6. Gandha (offering perfume. Sandal heale and 
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Saffron to besmear the body of the deity). 

7. Puspa (offering flowers). 

8. Dhupa (burning incense). 

9. Dipa (lighting a lamp). 

10. Nirdjana (offering a revolving lamp). 

11. Chatra (offering an umbrella, an ensignia of roylity) 

Camara (offering a camara, another ensignia of 
royality). 

12. Darpana (showing a mirror). 

13. Raksacamamya (offering water to give protection 
to these offering). 

14. Naivedya (offering sweet things). 

15. Pdnya (offering water to drink). 

16. Tdmbula (offering betal leaves) 

(Paras uram Kalpsutra VII. 23) 

This process is shortened into a six or five-step process : 

1. Gandha, 2. Puspa, 3. Dhupa, 4. Dipa and 5. 
Naivedya, offering respectively the five elements through their 
five representations (See Barrnananda Tantra). 

According to Upahdraprakdsika there are six steps, the 
first is the padya which is washing the feet with water and this 
propitiation helps in obtaining the affectionate attention of the 
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deity ( sneha ), the second is the offering of gandha of the nature 
of the earth element to echieve confidence (vesvdsa) of the 
deity in oneself, the third step is the offering of flowers (of the 
nature of akdsa) being a thing of the heaven, to signify respect 
to deity ( adara ), the fourth is the offering of incense ( dhiipa ) 
of the nature of the air element to achieve a partnership (bhakti) 
with the deity, as the smoke of the incense becomes a partner 
of the air, the fifth step is to burn the lamp (of the nature of the 
five element) to achieve complete understanding (jnana ) of 
the oneness of the deity and the worshipper and the last is the 
offering of naivedya (sweets), to achieve a complete dissolution 
of the conditioned self. This ultimate offering is called naivedya 
(making one self as the offered thing) is nothing but the full 
hearted devotion. The tdmbula is a cover of all the elements as 
it has leaves (earthly), clove flower ( akasa ), pungent taste (air), 
a heat-generating power (fire, the khadira), fruit (betelnut) and 
water of lime. So this covers all the five elements. This is 
offered to achieve Allness. 

This is in brief the significance of the external worship, 
which is in fact a replica of the yajrta (Sacrificial retual) and 
aims similarly at re-transformation of the devotee as a deity 
surcharged new Person (punarutpadan-amevasya-Chandogya 
Upanishad). 

This is external just in form, otherwise it is an abstraction 
of the concrete or it is an internalization of the external world. 
It is more than that, it brings new meaning to what we 
experience through our sense organs and brings a complete 
harmony of briddhi with the five elements on one hand and 
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the Para Vidya (the Supreme knowledge of the nature of pure 
consciousness) on the other. 

The Agamic ritual (Sri Vidya ritual in particular) is a life 
sustaining ritual through its conceputal renewal. So this brings 
a perfect understanding of the unity of the different layers of 
reality-the gross elements, subtle elements, the senses, the 
internal organs and the Supreme Reality (para Satta). 

[Note : I am deeply indebted to Pandit Sitaram Kaviraj, 
who is a devout disciple of the late Karpatriji, a great exponent 
of Sri Vidya of this Century and who has given me an insight 
into the agamic puja principles and also to the monumental 
Compendium on Sri Vidya, under the title Srividyaratnakara 
by the same venerable Karpatriji.] 









Festivals and Pilgrimages 


There is a time-space frame for every activity of Hindu 
life and a Hindu, fully conscious of this frame, aims at 
transcending the limited dimensions of time-space, so that his 
life becomes a part of the continuum. He /she does it in two 
ways. He/she squeezes his vast expanse of space and his whole 
memory of the time gone by into a micro space present in the 
entire cosmos and a sanctified micro time called Punyaha 
(auspicious day). Altar, mandapa (a covered rectangular or 
square space, a temple or a cave, a raised platform under the 
shadow of a tree and the top of a hill) are the different types of 
such a micro-space. There are two broad types of Punyahas 
(auspicious days). Celebrations of sacramental rites in a family 
constitute one type. Celebrations of advents of seasons or 
transitions of planets or of relived myths related to birth, 
marriages and other events in the life of divinities and saints, 
likeness of divinites form another type. 

The later are called Parvas. Parva is derived from a verbal 
base parv meaning to full to join, and so it means a joint, a 
knot, a juncture, or something which fills a vacuum. By 
extension it has come to mean the p;irts of a finger joined by 
knots (parvas). By further extension it has come to mean 
divisions of one particular book as of Mahabharata or of one 
calender year marked by plottings of parvas. 

Taking all these connotations together Parva in a religious 
context is a fulfilling experience, a day which joins two 
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fortnights, two solar months, two calender years or which marks 
the reliving of a divine event, such as birth of Rama, Krsna, 
Buddha, Mahavlra or marriage of Rama, Siva or conquest of 
Rama over Ravana or of Devi over demons or day of 
enlightenment in the case of B uddha. Parva thus becomes a 
diefied succession of moments. 

The other way of transcending finite time and space, is a 
repeated re enactment of a time-space event . Krsna’s alliance 
is re-enacted by the Gopis and is taken out of the finite time- 
space frame. Linked with Parva is Utsava, a word used to 
denote festivity. Utsava literally means overflowing of sap from 
a container. In Vedic Soma sacrifices, some creeper used to be 
pressed and its sap collected in a vat. The sap got fermented 
and started overflowing. This is utsava. Utsava therefore has 
come to mean a joy which a person can not contain in himself/ 
herself and has to share with others. So a Hindu festival is a 
compulsively shared experience. One’s ego is first pressed and 
pressed and a liquid flows from it, which can not be contained 
in a vessel and it has to spread out. All festivity is spreading 
out reaching out, to fulfill others with the joy, one has in having 
one’s ego pressed hard. Parva and Utsava have been fused 
into one in the Hindu idea of collective rejoicing. 

It can happen all the time and every where. This is called 
nitya lild or a perpetual sport. This kind of re-enactment is 
analogous to the reenactment of the First hour of creation through 
a sacrifice (yajna). 

So, the sage Bharata who wrote the first compendium 
of dramaturgy called drama a yajna of the eyes (caksusa yajna). 
Day-to-day a Hindu is expected to recreate himself as well as 
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his whole surroundings through a recitation of creation hymns. 
Every such juncture of time provides an occasion to unravel 
the secret of immortality in a mortal moment. This makes it a 
filling experience. It is of the likeness of a joint of a sugarcane 
stem which has sweet sap filled in each purva (division) keeping 
the sweetest in the knotty joint. Every day of life is rejoicing 
and therefore a filling experience, but a particular juncture of 
time is more filling, because it joins not only time of mundane 
happenings but also the time of divine happenings. 

There are divergent ways of celebrating Parvas in 
different regions. But all these ways converge into two things. 
Celebration should be joyful and participatory involving an 
entire group, but at the same time it should he marked by self¬ 
giving. This self-giving could be either by way of keeping on 
a restricted diet or by way of offering gifts. Secondly, even 
though it is a repeated enactment; it is a beginning of a new 
and more meaningful cycle. So a Hindu festival is always 
marked by a sense of gratitude to the entire setting one is in (be 
it historical, ecological or cultural) by high hopes and 
expectations from the forthcoming generation of men and 
women and by an aesthetic sensibility shown in different kinds 
of floral arrangements, floor and wall arrangements and dressing 
arrangements. Even the days of remembring the deceased dear 
ones are not mournings unless they are associated with some 
terrible loss (as that of a son or a daughter or of some one 
young). Such day provides occasions to show gratitude and to 
invoke the foregoing lives of men and women to share with 
the living descendants their gains and hopes. It is true that some 
vulger display of aggressive rejoicing is creeping into system 
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lately due to consumerism getting rampant everywhere. Even 
then, the impulse of celebrating a peak moment has not 
receded. Still some, if not all, festivals are celebrated gracefully 
and joyfully. The most important aspect of Hindu celebrations 
still remains rooted in harmony between man and nature and 
whatever materia] is used and whatever ritual drawings are 
made, they all are derived from nature such as rice, flowers, 
leaves and fruits. Hindu rituals also involve the craftsmen in 
the society as they are the makers of the microcosmos. These 
may be potters, smiths, carpenters, singers, painters, masons, 
florists, tailors, barbers, cooks or curd-makers. A total 
participation alone makes a Hindu celebration a memorable 
happening and a recharging of divine energy. 

Coming to places of pilgrimage and the procedure of 
pilgrimage, we would first; address overselves to some questions 
which have been raised from time to time. We find a legend in 
Vamana Purana where a Rsi questions the validity of Yudhistira 
going on pilgrimage and gives a firm dictate: ‘Hie inner psychic 
apparatus of man is not pure of stains by a dip in water. If you 
really want to purify your mind, intellect and heart, take a dip 
in the river of soul-consciouness, which is brimful and 
abstenance, which has truth as its midstream and has good 
conduct as its binding force. ’ 

There is another episode in Mahabharat where a 
wandering to sacred places has been declared irrelevant as all 
the rivers are Saraswati, all the hilltops are sacred and you can 
find them anywhere and everywhere and one’s soul- 
consciousness is the real place of pilgrimage. Later also the 
reformist movements in Hinduism have questioned the validity 
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of such an effort of seeking purification of the outer body 
through a dip in sacred waters. Notwithstanding all this 
oversimplified form of purification, pilgrimage has been a great 
institution in Hinduism. Rama and Yudhisthira, the two 
respective heroes of the two great epics, Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, while in exile and even otherwise went on 
pilgrimage, thereby setting an example of superb humility and 
a firm resolve to discover crossings for themselves. After all 
what is a Tirthal It is a place in the course of a river where it 
can be easily crossed without the help of a bridge or a boat. By 
extension it is a crossing of knowledge and therefore a Guru is 
a Tlrtha, He is a crossing and he can make his disciples cross 
the river of ignorance and misery through easy steps. By further 
extension a place associated with some great ascetic 
achievement or some great divine happening becomes known 
as tlrtha. 

Even the birth places or places of enlightenment of the 
great reformers became tirtlias, places of pilgrimage for the 
followers in course of time. A place of pilgrimage has its own 
positive vibration. This vibration is generated by the energy of 
tapas (austerity) practiced by some sage or by some activity of 
the divinity in some specific manifestation or by some sacrifice 
performed there in past and is successively reinforced by 
austerities practiced afterwards and by the successive moments 
of peak experiences of millions and millions of pilgrims visiting 
that place. A single moment of deep sense of humility to become 
a nobody and of overflowing joy of getting immersed in a 
divine flow of water or air is a great thing and when millions 
of such moments add up it becomes a great cumulated pure 
bliss. Is this not sufficient an explanation forgoing on pilgrimage 
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in the rightly prescribed way? 

Pilgrimage, it is important to know, is not going for picnic 
or entertainment. It is not a journey on some bussiness. It is 
beyond a tourist perception. It is not even a journey for thrill of 
adventure. Contrary to all these, this is a journey of the soul. 
To proceed for this journey is to throw all identities of limitation, 
be they family, caste, class, social status or education. One 
should take journey as an anonymous person; so that he can 
mix with all men and be at home in all places. Pilgrimage implied 
very hard life and that too of great risks. It was in true sense a 
perilous crossing, particilarly in times when one had to journey 
on foot. It was not allowed to travel in a chariot or a bullock 
cart or a man-borne palanquin. It was a long and steady march 
on bare feet and very austere living on restricted food 
depending on its being available. The compensation came from 
two things, sharing of journey with similar anyone, men and 
women on one hand and an elated joy of immersing one self 
into mysteries of nature and vibrations of the past spiritual 
experiences in these locations. This was more than 
compensation. This was fulfillment offering a joy of becoming 
All, and an elation of transcendence of one’s finite time and 
space. We can even now get a glimpse of this elating experience 
in journey on foot for Kedamath (in the Himalayas) for Kailash- 
Manasarovar (in Tibet), for Sabarlmala (in Kerala), for 
Pandharpur (in Maharashtra), for Vaisno Devi and Amarnath 
(in Jammu & Kashmere), for Vaidyanath (in Bihar) or for 
Summit Shikhar (Parasnath hills, Bihar) or for Girnar (Gujrat) 
or for Hemkund (in Himachal Pradesh). Even now people 
throng from far and near for Kumbha festival at Allahabad, 
Haridwar, Ujjain and Nasik without bothering for a comfortable 
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boarding and lodging and live happily in sparsely provided 
thatched huts and tents. Particularly the Allahabad Kumbha 
festival which comes every year during winter, when it is severe 
cold and usually wet, attracts more than ten million men and 
women from all quarters. Except for two major accidents during 
the last fifty years there have been no casualties. 
Notwithstanding inadequate arrangements, nobody minds as 
he/she is fully contented in what he/she is getting as a share in 
immortality. Immortality is overflowing not alone from the 
holy waters of the two great rivers Ganga and Yamuna but 
more from the hearts of millions of people. Immortality is not a 
substance, it is a feeling of joyful and purposeful life. There is 
no place of death in this great cumulative joy. This is the real 
meaning of churning of ocean for immortal drink. 'The mythical 
churning event is re-enacted and an ocean of multitude is 
churned for this drink of immortality When one goes pilgrimage 
he/she/ is all alone having bid farewell to his/ her kith and kin, 
but he/she by the time the goal is reached becomes one with 
the long path traversed, string of pilgrims met on the way, the 
entire world on the sides of the path, glimpses of shining waters 
and peeping hill tops, trees, birds, animals and musical notes 
singing in the air and the sweet fragrance emanating from the 
shrubs and flowering trees around. All this is not only a journey 
outside, it is simultaneously a journey within as well. Pilgrimage 
has been and continues to be a unifying and harmonising process 
in Hinduism. 

Festivals and places of pilgrimage are linked as space 
and time are. There are prescribed periods of time w hen a temple 
becomes the centre of attention or a sacred place becomes a 
concentration of all holy places. Even if a person can not make 
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a pilgrimage to a bigger centre, he/she satisfies his/her wayfares 
urge in a place in some near place on the specific day. He/she 
must visit Sivaratri day. He/she could take a dip in a nearby 
river or lake, where he/she can invoke the presence of seven 
sacred rivers. He/she would visit a temple or a hilltop known 
to be the seat of mother goddess during navratri. A Ram temple 
is visited on Ram Navmi, a Krsna temple on Janmastami and 
Ganesh temple on Ganesh Chaturthi. It follows that the most 
important thing in Hindu life is to comprehend the relationship 
between man and nature and between man and man. Festivals 
and pilgrimages are important because they provide ample 
opportunity for such a comprehension. 



The Ganga : Holy River of Eternity 

The very name Ganga rings like the symphony of a 
great culture shared by the Asiatic people. The Ganga is a river 
but it is more than a geographical entity, with its source in the 
mid- Himalayas and its confluence with the Bay of Bengal it 
carries the waters of rivers from east, west, north, and south, 
draws into itself the melted hearts of the Himalayas and the 
long spreading Vindhyas, and pours itself into a vast sea. But 
it also carries something more- a long history of spiritual 
pursuits, a flowing sequence of the joys and sorrows of people, 
not only those living on its banks but also those who traverse 
long distances to get a glimpse of the river, to take a dip in its 
waters and to immerse the fishes of their near and dear ones 
into it, so that they become a part of the great continuum called 
Ganga. So in a way, Ganga is a stream of eternity, of the 
eternization of ephemeral existences and the immortality of 
mortals. It is therefore the river of gods. 

Ganga has a thousand names, the more important of 
which bring out the significance of myths built up around itself. 
Ganga is Bhagirathi, because it is supposed to have been brought 
on the mundane earth by the endeavours of Bhagiratha, an 
ancient king of Ayodhya. Bhagiratha had taken upon himself 
the gigantic task of digging out a course for the great river of 
Gods, so that it could reach the hermitage of the sage Kapila 
on the seashore and redeem the curse of the sage on his 
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forefathers. His forefathers were sons of Sagar and had disturbed 
the peace of the sage’s hermitage, and had been transformed 
into ashes by the fire of his wrath. The story proceeds this way. 

Bhagiratha went through a rigorous course of austerity 
and was given the boon of Ganga in the form of drops of liquid 
oozing from the fingers of the feet of the Lord Vishnu. These 
drops were immediately caught by Brahma in the Kamandalu 
(bowl carved out of a gourd). Then Bhagiratha induced 
Brahma, by another course of austerities, to pour Ganga out of 
his bowl. Siva spread out his matted hair and held the pouring 
waters on his head. The waters were captured by the knotty 
and long tresses. Bhagiratha had to go through a further course 
of austerity to please Siva, who in turn united his hair and 
released the Ganga. This is in brief the story of Ganga’s descent 
on this earth, aptly brought out in epic sculpture on one of the 
walls of the Mamallapuram rock caves. 

The terrain of the higher regions of the Ganga has three 
phases. The first phase is that of several glaciers spread out in 
the highest slopes of the central Himalayas like the fingers and 
toes of an immense presence. Vishnu, the great protector, in 
three strides measured the entire cosmos. So the myth signifies 
the birth of Ganga from the toes of Vishnu. Water collects 
near Goumkha (lit.=mouth of cow) and flows from it. This is 
like a tilted bowl of Brahma, the creator, full of water. This is 
the second phase. The third phase is that of several streams 
held in captivity by dense forests of cedar, which come out as 
tributaries of the main stream Bhagirathi, making it a big river. 
The dense forests have been aptly likened to the matted hair of 
Siva. The main tributaries in the upper region are the MandakinI 
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emanating from the Kedarnatha, which merges with the 
Alaknanda, which has its source near the Badrinath. Alaknanda 
meets Bhaglrathi at Devaprayag on the lower slopes of the 
Himalayas. 

Bhaglrathi proceeds to Hardwar passing on its way by 
Rishlkesh, a great place of pilgrimage. At Hardwar (the 
gateway of the Lord) Ganga is siphoned into a big canal. On 
its course towards the southeast, Ganga is met by the 
Ramaganga, the Kali and Yamuna. The confluence of Ganga 
and Yamuna at Allahabad is called Prayag (an excellent place 
for sacrificial rituals) and an annual festivity is held for a month 
in Jan.-Feb. every year thronged by the biggest human 
gathering in the world. People from all parts of India come 
here, regardless of severe cold and winter rains and take a dip 
in the holy water of the Ganga and the Yamuna. Ganga flows 
henceforth leisurely eastwards to the sacred city of Varanasi, 
where it takes a turn towards the north and shapes itself like a 
half-orbit of the moon. Thus the Ganga makes Varanasi look 
like Siva adorned with the crescent moon on its forehead. 
Ganga continues its journey eastwards and meets Ghaghara 
(coming from Manasarovar Lake near Kailas Mountain) from 
the north, and the great winding river Sone from the south. A 
little further down, Ganga meets the Gandak coming from the 
Himalays and further still it meets Vagmatl, KoshI, Tista and 
Brahmaputra. Ganga branches off into several courses; two 
major ones are Hubll and Padma. Hubll passes through Calcutta 
and meets the Bay of Bengal at Gangasagar. The Padma passes 
through Dhaka (the capit al city of Bangladesh) and meets the 
bay of Bengal again. These branches have moved, along with 
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their waters, a huge amount of silt and thus formed a big marshy 
delta which is called Sunderban. 

This is just one kind of journey which Ganga is making 
eternally. There are several journeys through the passage of 
time which Ganga has been making. One journey is the political 
history of India passing thr ough one vicissitude after the other 
and witnessing momentous victories and momentous defeats. 
Another is the spiritual history of India, as the Ganga has 
attracted sages and spiritual wayfarers and has provided a serene 
atmosphere for the eternal quest into secrets of life-principles. 
Still another journey is in the realm of creative arts: the Ganga 
has received the attention of poets, sculptures and myth makers 
in every age. Ganga has become the embodiment of all which 
is pure, noble and compassionate and all which is the driving 
force in life. The Ganga has been a witness to festivities year 
by year'. During the months of October and November, earthen 
lamps are lit on the banks of the Ganga and some are placed in 
bamboo-patches and float on the surface of the river , so it looks 
as if another river of light is flowing on the Ganga and in the 
Ganga through its reflection. During the summer months of 
April- May the Ganga is thronged by early morning bathers 
who take a dip and offer floral offerings to the Ganga. Music 
and dance recitals are arranged in some places like Varanasi in 
huge barges. During marriage seasons, brides and would-be 
brides along with long trains of women singing songs of the 
mother Ganga, come to offer prayers to express their gratitude 
to the mother. The Ganga bestows on them joy and happiness. 

The Ganga is a great consolation to people in great 
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sorrow and misery. The Ganga washes away the sins of the 
living as well as the dead and is said to be the greatest purifier. 
Barren women come to ask the Mother to grant them 
motherhood . People in distress seek the favour of the mother 
Ganga, because she alone comprehends the sad predicament 
of Man. The Ganga accepts offerings, just to offer in return 
fulfillment of human needs and aspirations, because the Ganga 
has been condemned to live in the midst of mortal men. 

The story of this curse runs thus. Ganga as Viraja 
(lit.=without any stain) served Lord in all humility and was all 
time sitting at his feet. Radha, the consort of the Lord, became 
very jealous as she apprehended that this deep devotion would 
move her Lord to bestow upon Ganga some special favour, 
and cursed her, saying “You are as servile as a mortals”. The 
Ganga in good grace accepted this curse upon herself and in 
turn cursed Radha, “You are so jealousy possessive. You shall 
live in perpetual fear of separation from your Lord, even when 
you are joined with Him”. Both the curses turned into boons 
for mankind. The Ganga’s presence on the earth became a 
great solace to man and a great pride for mother earth, who 
holds the Ganga as her necklace. Radha’s perpetual yearning 
became the highest peak of spiritual ecstasy. 

Ganga’s presence is invoked in every form of water, 
be it of a river, a well, a pond, a lake or water coming from a 
tap. Such an invocation charges common water with a spiritual 
energy. Ganga becomes a basic designation of all waters, and 
rivers are named after Ganga, such as Ramganga and 
Vdnaganga. The galaxy is named ‘Akashgamga’ (the Ganga 
of the Heavens). The subterranean waters called Patalaganga 
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(the Ganga of the netherworld). Ganga has also been a witness 
to the material prosperity of its basin. The earliest rice 
transplantation has been established archeological] y in the mid 
basin of the Ganga in Pratapgarah district in Uttar Pradesh. 
The alluvial soil enriched every year by the Ganga and its 
tributaries has made it the region of the longest continuously 
farmed land. The upper region of the Ganga has the richest 
resources of herbs of great potency. Navigational trade through 
the course of Ganga and its big tributaries has a long history, 
and indigenous industries of silk-weaving, saris, perfumes, 
jewelry and metal-molding flourish in the Ganga Basin. 

It is appropriate that the icon of Ganga as a full-grown 
lady holds in one hand a vessel of plenty. She stands in every 
door-fame of an ancient temple, as if no entrance to the interior 
of the great divine presence is possible without passing through 
the Ganga. Each and every drop of the Ganga holds in itself 
the possibility of the Great Universal Being as rightly described 
by a medieval Hindi poet Padmakar: 

‘ ‘The great Govinda, the Supreme Lord can neither 
be found in the midst of other deities in the heavens, 
nor can he be found lying on the great serpent, the 
infinite time, in the milky ocean. Of course he can 
definitely be seen dancing in each and every drop 
in the Ganga.” 

The Ganga’s overpowering presence moved even a 
poet of foreign origin like Rahim (a great coudrtier of Akbar) 
to say, ‘ ‘Mother Ganga, you who flows from the feet of Vishnu 
and settles down in the matted hair of Siva, please do not bestow 
upon me the boon of assuming the shape of Vishnu please 
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make me Siva when my elemental body is dissolved in the five 
elements, and my astral body alone survives and has to take a 
form. I can not bear the burden of becoming Vishnu and making 
you flow from'my feet.’ ’ This one ovation from an alien feudal 
lord is evidence of Ganga’s impact on man. 

It would not be improper to place on record a similar 
anecdote involving a foreigner. The Late Sri Sampurnanand, 
who was Chief Minister of U.P. and afterwards Governor of 
Rajasthan and at the same time one of the foremost scholars of 
his time, told me this story. A delegation from outer Mongolia 
had come to visit India. The delegation visited Hardwar which 
is on the bank of Ganga. One of the members of the delegation 
took Sri Sampurnanand, in confidence and expressed his desire 
that a dip in the Ganga be arranged for him in all secrecy, so 
that his colleagues would not take it amiss. His desire was 
fulfilled and the gentleman was overwhelmed with a deep sense 
of gratitude and told the Chief Minister/ 1 1 do not know ho w 
to express my gratefulness. The wish of a forefather of mine, 
distanced by twenty-five generations from me has been fulfilled 
today. He has charged his descendants with the duty that 
someone born in his family take a dip in the Ganga and redeem 
his great forefather. I know today, what Fulfillment is.” Sri 
Sampurananand had been deeply moved as he related this stoiy 
to me and concluded 11 How charismatic is the call of Ganga 
which is received by man so distanced in time and space? Can 
such a Ganga be a material entity?” 

His words echo in my mind and I can comprehend the 
meaning of the Ganga more humbly and gratefully. We are 
what attitudes towards the Ganga are; we are because she has 
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been and she would continue to be spring-source of our 
beatitude and total fulfillment as human beings. She is accursed 
to redeem us from curse. She is a river, a mother, a divine 
presence, and a human affection for immortality, the nature of 
which is so over brimming with compassion that she cannot 
hold it in herself, she overflows. 

This thought is followed by a sad recapitulation of what 
is happening to the material from of the Ganga by way of 
pollution caused by man. Is this the way to show one’s gratitude 
to the eternal mother? All efforts so far have been an eyewash. 
How to redeem her of the curse of man, she who took upon 
herself a curse to redeem Man? 

It is high time that we realize that the Ganga’s carrying 
power both spiritually and physically is diminishing. And the 
guilt lies with Man. Modern man believes in indiscrete 
exploitation of natural resources and has no spiritual qualm. 
This attitude has to change. The sanctifying power inherent in 
the Ganga is partly due to its rapid current enlivened by the 
activating effect of myriad herbs growing in the upper region 
of the Ganga and partly due to the effect of the purest feelings 
of billions of people for hundreds of centuries for Ganga. It is 
in our own interest that we revive our attitude towards this 
holy river. This attitude could not be mere faith, it would have 
to be followed by the sincere: action of making Ganga and its 
banks clean and serene. 











Desa : The Indian Perspective 
on Space 

The concept of desa (space,region) has two aspects; (1) 
it is .a part of the total space-time dimension and is usually 
visualised as a complementary unit in the twin concepts of 
desa- kala (space-time); (2) the second aspect is its geographical 
notion, when the word desa denotes either a country or a region 
the home region and this notion is irrespective of the notion of 
time. The earlier synonym of desa is dis, direction, which again, 
paired with kala (time), signifies a relative concept of space. 
But the concept of desa differs from this as a nation, dis being 
related to movement. Nevertheless the pairs desa-kala are 
process terms and are not absolute entities, unrelated to any 
other entities. The twin concept has a great bearing on activity, 
be it of daily worship, of creative art, of poetry, of craft, or of 
some vacation such as agriculture, carpentry and the like. 
Whatever happens in some desa-kala which is usually reckoned 
from the point of the first act of Creation, taking time in the 
space of that act as the zero point beyond which no reckoning 
of time and space can be made. 

The term dis is contrasted with akasa, both carrying a 
spatial notion. Akasa is the infinite space, the great expanse, 
while dis is finite space perceived as something covered through 
movement from one point to the other. One knows the beginning 
and one knows the end and so can measure the interval or scan 
the direction of the movement. Here we can safely state that 
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desa is the measured finite space while dis is the perceived 
direction of the process of movement. Furthermore, dis is 
closely related with another very charged term loka. Loka is 
more of a non-physical notional space itself, while dis desa or 
evenakasa relate to actual physical space. Dis or physical space 
has been conceived as the substraum of all happening, which 
stands at any given time or space related to some other point. 
In other words, every worldly happening is within the frame of 
relative time and space and as such every happening is 
necessarily linked with the other in a chain of succession 
( krama ). Whenever there is a performance of sacrifice, worship, 
dance, drama, versification, seasonal festival or everyday ritual, 
this is to be integrated into the total act of creation. So it has on 
one hand to relate itself to that act and be bound by it, while on 
the other hand it has to transcend this boundary and enter into 
an absolutely free time and space. To achieve this freedom 
every such performance has a pre-requisite of creating so to 
say suspended time or space, which can also be conceived as 
timeless. The ritual of remembering the present time and space 
on the moment of entering into the performance ( samkalpa ) is 
followed by the ritual of digbanclha (suspension of space) and 
prdmdydma (suspension of breath process), that is time. As a 
consequence every creative act is in time and temporal and 
spatial body. Here and now is a must for this intense interaction 
with the realm of divinity, purity and enlightenment. 

Etymology and Cognate Words 

The root from which desa is derived is a very significant 
verb: dis-‘to direct’, ‘to instruct’, ‘to indicate’. It has a cognate 
in the Greek word, dike, which is the governing principle of 
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human order, more or less analogous with the concept of rta. 
Hence the notion of dikpala and lokapala has evolved, the 
divinities presiding over the quarters of space who carry great 
weight in sculpture and architecture as well as in performing 
arts and ritual worship. 

Other terms for ‘space’, partly synonyms, partly 
overlapping and partly larger in meaning are; akasa, bhuvana, 
and loka. Another synonym is varsa. This word is strangely an 
important focal unit of time, i.e. the year. Varsa etymologically 
means a giver or a shower of gifts, strengthener, energiser. This 
aspect of desa derives strength from geo-historical identity. 
By derivation the root dis-means ‘to give instruction’ but this 
sense is usually carried in Sanskrit where there is a prefix like 
upa-anu-, ap, sam-, etc. Desana means a religious instruction - 
an instruction into right path of action, and desika the teacher 
who shows the right direction. Loka is a wider concept which 
covers the meaning of dis, but not vice-versa. Thus the 
transcendental world may be called paraloka or brahmaloka, 
but never desa, which is bound to the known universe. 

Levels of Meaning 

The idea of space has been visualized in three different 
ways in Indian thought. There is space as one of the five 
elements where it is designated as akasa and space as indicator 
of relative proximity or distance and relative direction of 
movement in relation to the focal point which seems to be 
constant for that reckoning. And lastly, space as a 
geographically bound physical notion. Besides there is a notion 
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of loka which is spatial as well as non-spatial, which is of the 
nature of experience as well as the nature of object. 

Semantically, dis and desa have developed as notions of 
clarity and distinctiveness. The notion of dis has different 
classification as dependent on the different facets of relativity, 
as dependent on the visual placement of the sun from the 
observer’s point from the earth and dependent on the placement 
of the observer and his right hand or left hand, his front or his 
back, his upper side or his lower side. There is a side dependence 
on the geographical placement of different parts of one region 
which has an imaginary center and directional divisions which 
are measured with respect to that center. Disha also means 
clarity, clear exposition, and is a synonym of spasta. The 
measurable aspect by desa makes it in the beginning a 
geographically bounded area and thence by extension it means 
integrated whole,, of which pradesa is a part. Ekadesa is one 
side of the whole. Desa also means country of one ’s origin, the 
home country and so a source or an inspiration. The notion of 
rightness is inherent in desa, one’s notion has to conform to 
that idea. The words formed by this root cover a large number 
of sastric operations and have a great role in shaping and 
reshaping the Indian culture. 

There is a subtle distinction between dis and desa. Dis is 
purely direction which can be enumerated as left-right or east- 
west, north-south (pracl, pratlcl, udTcT, avacl, or the four corners, 
etc.). Together with the intermediate directions there are eight, 
to which two directions, up and down, or zenith and nadir, are 
added. 
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These ten directions have been quoted in Satapatha- 
Brahmana (vi. 8.2.12). The main directions are also called 
pradis, the corner direction adis, the mid direction vidis, the 
upper direction uddis in Sukla- Yajurveda Samhita. 

Dis is a relative term. Dis or direction is a concept through 
which the location of a point as related to an observer is 
indicated. Desa is unrelated to the observer and is a division of 
finite space. This is not merely a geographical concept, it is 
also a historical fact, because it is only bound by physical 
boundary but also by tradition, ideas, customs, ways of life and 
collective memory shared by the people living in that space 
who are simultaneously living in history and tradition. 

A very important term desl (complementary term of 
margl) is derived from the words desa. Desl is not merely local 
color or regional variation bu t is also of the nature of sometimes 
raw, innate, or inherent in the collective entity of a people. As 
such it has a great bearing for the dynamic interaction between 
art and nature, between craft and skill, between conscious and 
subconscious and between scripture and loka-vidya (popular 
lore). 

Development of the Concept 

The term dis occurs in the Purusa-Sukta. Here the ears 
of the Great Being become the origin of both clis and loka, 
while the same hymn views the genesis of the earth from his 
feet, of the mid-region from the navel and that of the sky from 
the head. 
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HTCIT vOwiT -gfr : UtTSTcfcTI 

■q^JTf STtsTT^ rTSTT cTt^JT 

Pvx.90.14 


From his navel issued the Air; 

From his head unfurled the sky, 

The earth from his feet, 

From his ear the four directions. 

Thus have the worlds been organized. (Tr. R. Panikkar) 

In this description dis and loka have been put together, 
the first being associated with the faculty of hearing, receiving 
communication, internalising and extending outside, the second 
being all-comprehensive and related to the total Being of the 
Purusa. Dis is a key concept in ritual because offerings are 
made to all directions so that a wholesome fulfillment is 
achieved. 

f^T:Trf^T arrf^Tt fafeyi fsrr^T: WfTI 

Yv VI .19 

The regions, the fore-regions, the by-regions, the 
intennediate and the upper regions-to all the regions Hail! (Tr. 
R. T. H. Griffith) 

Every direction is invoked as a mother, the fulfiller as 
described in the Yajurveda. 

ypiMihdsrrr^ arrsncRj 3fcsr 

IdU-K IMJ 


YV VI 1.36 
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From east, from west, from north, from south -from every 
side may the regions resort to thee (some)! O mother, satisfy 
(him)! May the noble meet together! (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

Dis has integrated into the time-frame by making every 
direction one of the seven rays of the sun and the totality as the 
all-absorbing resplendent white ray. 

TT frfmm % IJTSqf fetST TFRT: ^3RT fgSITI 

% TfaTUTFTf XbTI 4 TJrfrrZlf ^Tl H XfTI Tf 

-§sc(mi ten tem 

X.2.6.3 

By the region it (Prajapati ) is sevenfold -the rays which 
are in the eastern region are one part ,and those in the southern 
are one, and those in the wester n are one and those in the upper 
(region) are one, and those in the lower (region) are one, and 
the disk itself is the seventh part. (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

Another passage in Satapatha Brahamana from infinite 
space which again is a consummation of the creator, the infinite 
time (recknoed with sun) and infinite space. 

tit atete tep rpr 3 tt^ Tmteri 

3TST 3J; cFIWT fcTO TTT^I cTT 3m 

^FT cbMMhlftX TT fTTftSI 

VI .1.2.4 

By means of the sun he (Prajaati) entered into union with 
the sky: thence an egg arose. And the juice which was adhering 
to the shell become those intermediate quarters; and that which 
was the shell become those (chief) quarters (points of the 
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compass). (Tr. J. Eggeling) 

The word desa has a few occurrences in the Vedic 
literature. In an Aitareya Brahmana passage desa in the 
intervening place between two directions. 

^ ' grej TT cfT py TT^rfclTl 7f PcTFP WKjf 

iffTTI TTITfETt 3TFRT dfdtl rllKldi 3TTTIT 

IFTfSTT 1yf?T 'jtfrlTI di^RTrTt 3T^fT aTSRjyT 

fg^T irfcRi diwwT trjit y 

py f TTcTt I 

Ait Br VIII. 10 


The Devas and Asuras were fighting in these worlds. 
They fought in the eastern direction, then the Asuras defeated 
them. They fought in the southern direction, and the Asuras 
defeated them again; and likewise they were defeated by the 
Asuras when fighting in the western and northern directions. 
They were then fighting between eastern and northern 
directions, and remained victors. (Tr. M. Haug) 


In Yajur-Veda there is a reference to desa meaning land, 
which is now called Pancasindhu. 


rf y5SPIT TTl ^tsyyr^ Trftrfl1 


YV XXXIV . 11 


Five rivers flowing on their way speed onward to 
SarasvatT. But then become Sarasvatl a fivefold river in the 
land. (Tr. R. T. H. Griffith) 

In Upanisadic literature the distinction between dis and 
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desa has become clear. In a Prasna Upanisad passage 
experiences are related to two types of spatial notions, desa 
and dis. 


^JxnVfcT 'TdRTTd TR: tR: XPddTRfdl 

Pra Up IV.5 


There, in sleep, that god experiences greatness. Whatever 
object has been seen, he sees again; whatever has been heard, 
he hears again. That which has been severally experienced in 
different places and regions, he severally experiences again 
and again.(Tr. R. E. Hume) 


In the Upanisads, the totality of space, mostly called 
akasa or vyoman, is fullness (purnaor bhuman). This fullness 
encompasses all the directions of space, not only exterior but 
also interior. When consciousness expands in all directions, it 
conquers total freedom: 

XT TT^TSR?TRT TT BMplbdl^, TT ^ df^UTR: TT 

TFTUT:! TI d4PrtfrH 3TSIRt5-^#^TTT^T T^l 3T^cITSI 
WZFZt MKTdKS HfaurRfr3‘TTUTT 

TUfftrfcTI 


3T«TTW 3tlrm?,TT TpSTI 3fE^" 

HVdR IdTT XjTMl cT T dTr dfgRR 311 dll did 3TTc^d TUfftfdl 
XT dT Tpf pd TFdR PR fddFT^nVH<Pi J lrH5(11 d 

3TRlfP$pT 3TRTRR: TT TRTT1 'ddfdl TPR vfp£p[ 

chiddif r TrrarfcTi arsr ^xrardT Pd^RRdRm 

ddPdl TTT TRpJ Hldi'^IdjltldrP ddfdi 


Ch Up VII. 25.1-2 
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1. That [Plenum], indeed, is below. It is above. It is to the 
west. It is to the east. It is to the south. It is to the north. It, 
indeed, is this whole world. 

Now next, the instruction with regard to Ego 
(ahamkaradesa): I, indeed, am to the below. I am above. I am 
to the west. I am to the east. I am to the south. I am to the north. 
I, indeed, am this whole world. Now next, the instruction with 
regard to the Soul (atmadesa). The soul (Atman), indeed, is 
below. The soul is above. The soul is to the west. The soul is to 
the east. The soul is to the south. The soul is to the north. The 
soul, indeed, is this whole world. 

Verily, he who sees this, who thinks this, who 
understands this, who has pleasure in the soul, who has delight 
in the soul, who has intercourse with the soul, who has bliss in 
the soul-he is autonomous (sva-raj); he has unlimited freedom 
in all worlds. But they who know otherwise than these are 
heteronomous (anya-rajan); they have perishable worlds; in 
all worlds they have no freedom. (Tr. R. E. Hume) 

Panini has used the term in various connotations— in the 
sense of locality and country (Pa V. 2.135), country or region 
and people of that country (Pa VII .4.9), home-land (Pa 1.1. 
75), as a separate entity (Pa V.3.27) and ekadesa to denote the 
portion of a whole (Pa III. 3.79) < He has traced the word dista 
from dis-Pa IV. 4.60). 

Desa and dis have been extensively used in post-Vedic 
Sutra literature, in the Epics, Purana and'Smrti literature. There 
are copious references to desa both in combination and isolation, 
in the context of cosmography. 
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Mahabharata has described the various waters and their 
presiding deities and assigned a reason for it. 

TjTn? fed) 4 sKHi-ri^rf^r fgrri 

HcIVIV^T? ^ 

Mbh V.107.4 

This direction is said to be the second gate to virtue, O 
twice born one, and here does the king of death, with a sure 
hand, calculate the life allotted to men, in Trutiis and Lavas 
(periods of time). (Tr. M. N. Dutt) 

The great epic has also discussed desa as space-directions 
along with their qualities: 

rriMlddf TTiifT clbUPPJ 7T ifI 
TRT t-tlVk'HMTd !4fd<S5T ^Nl 


FriPr^ fg^IrPTII 


Mbh V. 108.1,2 


This direction is the favourite one of king Varuna, lord 
of the seas. In fact this has been the region of birth of the king 
of the waters and even the region of his influence. Here does 
the sun abandon his rays himself last fall in the day; this is 
known as the western direction, O best among the twice born. 
(Tr. M.N. Dutt) 




Mbh V. 109.1 
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Since a man is absolved from his sins in this quarter and 
since he attains salvation here, by the wise it is called North 
(uttara), from its power of absolution (uttarana). (Tr. M.N. 
Dutt) 

The epics also speak of digvijaya, a conquest or march 
in all directions, where the. king becomes an incarnation of the 
sun conquering all directions of space. Hence the sovereign is 
called cakravartin. This concept is also applied to a saint who 
conquers the land in a spiritual way (e.g. Buddha or Sankara). 

Caraka indicates in one of his Sutras that desa means 
both the land and the body of the patient. This is an extension 
of the word desa: 




CarSam Vimanasthana VIII.92 


Place is land as well as patient. (Tr. P.V. Sharma) 

This meaning has a great relevance in the Agama 
literature where the human body is understood as a microcosm. 

Each part of the body is visualised as a desa as referred 
in Mrgendra Agama. 

cFcr smuiNedT foRpfcr 

MrgA yp 39cd 

In which region (of the body) should the wise meditate 
(on the qualities of the five elements)? 

Desa Kala play an important role in the composition of 
Ramayana where the story starts with the question posed by 
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Valmlki to Narada : who is the ideal person here and now? 
This concern with the present time and place marks the birth 
of a new poetry and that is perhaps the reason why Ramayna 
is called adikavya. Due attention to time and place is essential 
in all action, ritual or otherwise. 

Manu (II.8) states that the propriety of every action has 
to be decided in consonance with the scripture on the one hand 
applying one’s discretion (the third eye, jnanacaksu) within the 
scope of the time and place of action on the other. 

TP? frfeFT ^PfET^fTI 

?*tJ-iy iMltii|r(| PufovtcT ^11 

Manu II.8 

But a learned man after fully scrutinising all this with the 
eye of knowledge, should, in accordance with the authority of 
the revealed texts, be intent on (the performance of) his duties. 
(Tr. G. Buhlcr). 

This is supported by Fatanjali in his Mahabhasya: 

Jcj u | f dv! '571 C't Pi d ^ I <i^l 

Mahabhasya V. 2.59 

Vedic words are different in nature (from secular or 
popular speech) for these words are regulated by accent, the 
order of letters, place and time (for reading the Vedas). (Tr.R. 
S. Bhattacharya) 

Visnudharmottara Purana views desa-kafa as the two 
arms of the creator. It is to be noted that the same reference 
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speaks of kala in isolation as embodied in the rosary of the 
creator. It is obvious that this rosary representing time is infinite 
time, while joined with desa it is finite. 

3T8PTTHT HTT: ^TFf: TJ^rieh ’SUmT 
" E T?T: ■HcU dHl 11 

sS ■•S 

■^TSFicfr rmr #sr wsn: TRdT:i 

5gf?T: TJjfd: TKIdlL T5TRJ W fWTf?lR:ll 

V.Dh. Pur. Ill. 77.5-6 


The rosary string should be known as time, and the book 
as tradition. His four faces represent Devotion, Truth, Austerity, 
and Liberality. His arms are known as place, period, purity, 
and purification. Oh upholder of the law! the four feet of the 
beloved god should be known as Revelation, Recollection, 
Righteousness, and Self-dependence.(Tr.D.C.Bhattacharya) 

Coming to philosophical literature dis and kala are 
substsnces (dravyas) according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika and 
MTmamsa systems. The Vaisesika system in consonance with 
its realistic attitude holds that dis is an objective realty and exists 
independent of experience; while some Naiyayikas as referred 
to by Jayanta Bhatta in Nyayamanjafi hold that dis is an object 
of perception. It is cognised by the notion of east, west and the 
like. 







Nyayamanjan I, P. 125 


Following the same reasoning (i.e. kala as a perceptible 
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substance) the space is also an object of percepti on cognised 
by the notions of the east and west etc. (Tr.H.N.Chakravarty) 

The Naiyayika view finds support in Manameyodaya, in 
Mlmamsa. All these systems interpret space in terms of 
directions which are demarcated by the reference to the 
movements of the Sun. In other words des serves as the 
connecting link between solar motion and the object. Dis is an 
eternal ubiquitous unitary substance. Its different divisions are 
the qualities of the bodies which are in space. Space and time 
are conceived as the efficient causes of the entire universe. 
Later Naiyayikas like Raghunatha Siromani do not admit the 
separate existence of dis and kala. According to him they are 
subsumed in Isvara. 

According to both Yogacara and Madhyamika systems 
time and space are not real. According to Yogacarins these 
objects appear substrata of consciousness and they explain it 
on the analogy of dream which is non- existent. In dream 
though there are no gods. No men or no women and the like 
existing in reality, yet these are experienced in a particular time 
and place. So spatio-temporal determination can be conceived 
even if there is no objective reality. 

^eJcTT ^ ^Til 

VijMSI (Vimsatika)2 

If consciousness (is the only truth) without the external 
object (then) their spatial and temporal determination as well 
as the indetennination of the streams of consciousness and their 
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action (or usefulness) should all be unfounded. 
(Tr.K.N.Chatterjee) 

aTlfefwt: fegT: WHch(...l 

VijMSi (Vimsatika)3 

The determination of space etc. is established as in a 
dream. 

(Tr.K.N.Chatterjee) 

The Madhyamika holds that space and time have no 
objective existence even from empirical standpoint. It is just 
by force of habit that we posit objective existence to these two 
mental concepts: 

ancbcyuR cheHl% PtrMl'iUrt I 

Hi fochdj fh T WThtT t5rai^tnT:ll 

CatuhsatkaIX.5 

Ether and others are viewed by the people of worthly 
vision as eternal persisting to the end of a kalpa but a wordly 
man sees in them substantiality and those who have insight 
do not see any essence in them.(Tr. H. N. Chakarvarty) 

Samkhya, Yoga and Vedanta systems do not admit space 
as reality beyond the self. Space and time are a necessity of 
human thinking, they are conditioning factors which influence 
the varying changes and growth. Advaita Vedanta philosophy 
treats both dis and desa as appearance and accept these entities 
at the level of delusion. Desa and kala are superimosed for 
understanding appearance of fruition. 
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31F4 ^FTcT: ........... 

U Pd Pd 4d^ VI dd H Pd Ph d Psh 4 I 

BrSuBh I. 1.2 


Of this world which is the abode of the fruits of actions, 
these fruits having their definite places, and causes. (Tr. G. 
Thibaut) 


Ramanuja’s Visistadvaita system considers space, dis or 
akasa, as an evolute of prakrti(Nature). Space is a distinguishing 
attribute (visesana) which makes distinctions between various 
parts and between different objects possible (cf.Srh Bh II.3.45). 

The Vaisnava Agamas like Ahirbudhnya Samhita 
modify this view by saying that the pure creation is 
differentiated into four vyuhas. One of them is created by the 
illusions of subarsana of sudarsana and assumes the form of 


space. 




TT TTh oppT f^fcT h[W<X TTT{H 


f^T: ^sTTT 

ddld^ilill ^fpTT Hlchl^^br^TratrrT: iI 
ijcfdPTT 

AhSam VI .21.24ab 

The pure creation of which we have spoken before is 
differentiated into four vyuhas. From the desire of Sudarsana 
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its brilliant rays consisting of knowledge and bliss become 
extended and assume the form of space. That space , the highest 
vyoman is free from impurity and even transcends purusa. It is 
the source of limitless flow of happiness. It is free from all 
blemishes and unmixed with other elements. The experience 
there is blissful and the regions are made of bliss. The bodies 
of liberated souls who are absorbed in the truth of the self consist 
of knowledge and bliss. (Tr. H.N. Chakravarty). 

However, practically all the spiritual schools assert that 
the ultimate state of the soul has to transcend space and time. 
Desa as limited, relative space has no ‘place’ in the 
transcendental state, but it is the unlimited space (akasa or 
vyoman) which comes closest to the experience of limitlessness. 
This is clearly expressed in the Vijnana-Bhairava Tantra of 
Kashmir Saivism: 

oMlUchll WTIfRR 

■faTTSHTT f%rfrT: TT^TII 

ViBhai 92 

When one concentrates on one’s self in the form of vast 
space, unlimited by any direction whatsoever, then the power 
of consciousness freed of all props reveals herself.(TR.Jaideva 
Singh (amended). 

Classification 

According to some reckoners there are four quarters of 
space, according to others seven, eight or ten (the four main 
directions, the four intermediate quarters, zenith and nadir). 
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The presiding deities are called dikpala, lokapala or astapala. 
The most accepted pattern is as follows: 


Dik 

dikpala 

dik 

dikpala 

PracT 

India 

Vayavya 

Vayu 

(east) 


(north-west) 


Agnikona 

Agni 

UdicI 

Kuvera 

(south-east) 


(north) 


Avaci 

Yam a 

Isana 

Tsana 

(south) 


(north-east) 


Nairrta 

Nirrti 

Urdhva 

Brahma 

(south-west) 


(upward) 


PraticI 

Varuna 

Adhas 

Ananta 

(west) 


(downward) 



There are also some twin concepts in the division of dis 
:1) daksina vama (right-left), 2) dura-antika (far-near), 3) 
purastai- Parastat or pascat, 4) agrath-prshatah (in front- behind). 

The division of space with measurement according to 
Kautilya’s (II .20.2.27) are as follows (cf. Also the article mana): 


8 paramanus (atoms) 

8 rathacakravipruses 
8 liksa 
8 yukas 


1 rathacakraviprus 
(chariot-wheel particle) 

1 liksya (nit) 

1 yuka (louse) 

1 yavamadhya 
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(barley-middle) 

8 yavamadhyas 

= 1 angula(finger) 

4 angulas 

= 1 dhanurgraha 

(a bow-grip) 

8 angulas 

= 1 dhanurmusti 

12 angulas 

= 1 vitasti (span) (equivalent 

to tala as in Visual Arts) 

14 angluas 

= 1 sama (yoke-pin), or 1 

sala (dart), or 


1 parigraha or 1 pada 
(foot) 

2 vitastis 

= 1 aratni (cubit), the hasta 

ofPrajapati 

1 hasta +1 


dhanurmusti 

= 1 kisku or karnsa 

42 angulas 

= 1 carpenter’s sawingu 

kisku 

54 angulas 

= 1 hasta for measuring 

forest produce 

84 angulas 

= 1 vyama (a measure for 

ropes)or 


= 1 paurusa (man’s height) 

4 aratnis 

= 1 danda or dhanus, or 1 

nalika 
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or 1 paurusa for the house 
holder 

108angulas 

= 

1 dhanus (measure for 
roads) 



or 1 paurusa for measuring 
the piling of fire altars 

6 kamsas 

— 

1 danda, a measure for gifts 
to Brahmins 

10 dandas 

= 

1 rajju (rope) 

2 rajjus 

= 

1 paridesa (pointing out) 

3 rajjus 

= 

1 nivartana 

32 dandas 

= 

1 bahu 

2000 dhanuses 

= 

1 goruta 

4 gorutas 

= 

1 yajana 

Measure of space according to Abhidharmakosa (Ilf 
87) 

7 Paramanus 

- 

1 anu 

7 anus 

= 

1 loharaja 

7 loharajas 

= 

1 apraja 

7 aprajas 

= 

1 sasaraja 

7 sasarajas 

= 

1 edakaraja 

7 edakarajas 

-- 

1 goraja 
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7 girajas 

= 1 vatayancanahidraja 

7 vatayancanchidraj as 

= 1 liksa 

7 liksas 

= 1 yuksa 

7 yukas 

= 1 yava 

7 yavas 

= 1 angllparva 

3 ahgulTparvas 

= 1 angull 

24 angulls 

= 1 hasta 

4 hastas 

= 1 dhanus 

500 dhanusas 

= 1 krosa or 1 aranya 

8 krosas or aranyas 

= 1 yojana 


Conclusion 

In conclusion it may be noted that absolute reality, 
dependent reality or appearance, what ever may be its place in 
the metaphysical structure of any Indian philosoph ical system, 
time and space have an important role to play and they a basic 
part of any ritual or art. The Indian mind is awake to the space 
and time here and now as well as to time and space beyand. 
Time and space beyond is pure consciousness. All the time 
man interacts with desa-kala, the creative mind creates an 
aesthetic time and space through concretisation, throungh 
conseratation and deification and through configuration in 
colour, sound, letters, architectural shapes or gestures and 
movements in the respective art genres. 


Nada : Its Relevance In Indian Thought 

The theme of Nada is too deep because one has to have 

rich experience before one speaks confidently about what is 

Nada. This analysis confines to tdntrika sources and my 

experiences. Nada is not the ultimate. It is bindu which is the 

ultimate. Of course Nada is Sabda Brahma but there is 

something beyond, param brahma is beyond that. Only after 
/ 

adapting to Sabda Brahma that one can go to para brahma. 
So the ultimate absolute is bindu. Bindu, which is niskala, 
which cannot have parts at least the parts, are subsumed in it. 
But it is the whole which is important and bindu is the whole 
which is known as purna. When it splits, Nada is generated. 

There are two stages of Nada - Mahanada w hich can be 
experienced in the Susumnd and it is described as sound heard 
without any vowel. We cannot pronounce it. When it Bows in 
the sushumna, we cannot withdraw it. Nobody can withdraw 
it once it flows. It flows when you pass through different phases 
of creation. Creation is a process which takes place not once 
but everyday. During every moment of creativity that process 
takes place. It is happening repeatedly, again and again and 
this happening is best described in Upanisad - Ekaki na ramate, 
dtmandm dvikurute - one does not feel pleased to be alone, so 
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he splits oneself into two and then creation starts. But before 
splitting, one has to perform a tapas. But what is tapas! It is 
intense heat of desire. Unless there is intense heat of desire, 
there cannot be any creation. 

Creation needs intensity of the heat of desire and for that 
intensity, one has to sacrifice himself. Unless one has sacrificed 
himself, the creation will not start. That is tapas. That is heating. 
So Nada comes next and Anuhad nada comes first. Anahad 
nada is mahanada. It is Humsa. Humsa is nothing called but 
an intensity of birth process. Hum is breathing out and sa is 
breathing in, but to describe just in physical terms, is inadequate. 
You must start with what are the realizable kinds of Nada and 
eight kinds have been enumerated. Khosh is first. Khosh means 
when you close your ear with your fingers and try to hear 
something in silence, your ears hear some sort of sound. In 
acoustics they say it is voicing but it is something more than 
voicing. It is not merely vibration of the chords but something 
more. And it is described as ‘when fire is at a place, there is a 
sound in that fire.’ - deeptobahnreivabhati. It sounds like a 
blazed fire. That is the subtlest. The next type is swana. Swana 
is more articulate and this one is described as when there is a 
drizzle and wind has just stopped. Then there is a sound and 
you can approximately describe that sound as swana. Then 
there are several others such as sabda. The most articulate is 
hunkrita which is described as the sound of high clouds, roaring 
of high clouds. This is the most articulate and something less 
articulate is jhankrita, when all the strings of a veena are struck 
together, then a sound is produced. That is jhankrita. And less 
articulate than hunkrita and still subtler than jhankrita is dhwani 
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and still subtler is sphota which is described as a humming of 
the bees. And then little subtler is the sabda. Sabda which is a 
preconceived word which you can feel in the throat. The whole 
word you can feel in the throat but not the uttered word. It is the 
full conceived word which you can feel in your throat, fully 
blown up but not articulated. 

Nada means that which resounds. Naturally iit is a special 
definition. Something resounds in some space, and it is also 
temporal definition, because resounding is for a limited span 
of time. In any practice of dhyana, these sounds are a sort of 
steps to reach the most abstract sound. You have to concentrate 
on all these sounds, on the sound created by drizzling, sound 
created by bees and sound created by blazed fire, sound created 
by fifth string of veerui struck swiftly and sound created by all 
the strings created together. 

So there are different types of sound and one has to 
concentrate on these before one reaches to subtlest which is 
kosha and then one can go to anhad nada. Anhad nada which 
comprises all of them and in which all of them are merged and 
there you hear a sort of ha. When ha becomes articulate and 
prolonged by a vowel but real ha is not followed by a vowel. It 
is pure ha and you can just feel the vibration in all over the 
body going from the navel up to the head. You cannot feel it 
for long. It needs practice and you can feel it at certain times of 
the day, certain places only and you can feel for a few seconds 
or so. That is anhad nada unstruck, from which emanates 
everything. 
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In every system of Indian thought, sound, the uttered 
sound, the unutterable sound is the seed of all that is the subtle 
layer of Vak which is the seed of all: Waage vajayye vishwani. 
Vak is the seed of all. What does it mean? What does vak 
stand for? Is it mere speech? No, Vak is creative desire. Vak is 
desire to reach the other, the other which is not there, which 
has to be created first before creation can take a shape. The 
concept of Vak is a key concept not only for literature, not 
only for religion, not only for yogic practice, it is a key concept 
for all arts, even architecture also has its resonances. If you go 
to Hampi, there is a temple of Vitthal where you can strike one 
of the columns and you can hear an instrument say like 
mridangam, an instrument like veena. The other column will 
produce something else. Similar effects you find in Madurai. 
So it means that sound is an integral part of that architecture . 

Silence, when preceded by contemplation, when you are 
full with the essence of sound, has a meaning and can create 
things which are impossible o therwise. And that sort of silence 
is very much described in several Vedic Sutras Perhaps that 
sort of silence is best described by the word dhi. Dhi means 
you have contemplated on some thing and then you have seen 
the essence and filled yourself with that essence and then you 
are silent : Man mast hua to kya boleinl Kabir also says the 
same thing in some other words. When you are full with 
someting then you need not utter anything but that sort of silence 
is very rare. A tired silence is no silence. 

In tdntrik thought - we find three pairs namely siva-sakti, 
prakash-vimarsh , vindu-nada. They go together. Shiva 
becomes animated through sakti, prakash manifests through 
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Vimarsha and Vindu becomes manifested in Nadu. So they 
are actually the same thing designated in three different ways. 
Vindu is that prakash which is dormant and inactive but its 
there. It is there before creation, and it remains there after the 
creation has dissolved. So it precedes and subsumes all 
processes of creation. That is prakash. Everything is dependent 
on it but it needs kriya, action. In any thought system, even in 
grammar, karta is called swatantra , independent but he needs 
a kriya. Without a kriya, a karta cannot act. When it is joined 
with kriya, then it becomes meaningful. So agency is not 
important as its relationship with action is. So prakash is 
important only when it is joined with vimarsha. What is 
vimarshal Vibration is vimarsha, the vibration. It comes and 
flows and flows for a while and then disappears. 

The whole cosmos is an expansion of that vibration. 
Anand Coomarswamy has referred to surya. Surya is derived 
from two different verb roots. One means ‘to sound’ and the 
other means ‘to shine’. So light is not only shininig but also 
explosion. There is some sort of explosion which we may not 
hear. It’s subtle. I would not say it is related to that Big Bang 
Theory because we don’t have that much evidence to establish 
it but there is a sound. You feel a light coming up and you feel 
that thing is awake and we ha ve different sounds, birds chirping, 
leaves falling, leaves singing. Such was the life of the ancient 
man. All was related to his environment and he was a close 
listener, close watcher and a very active participant and that’s 
why he could understand the relationship between different 
components of the cosmos and could relate to it. He was very 
intimate with his environment. 
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And without intimacy, talk about Nada and silence, 
becomes meaningless. The present day technology has wiped 
out all distinctiveness, all finer shades of music, all finer shades 
of subtle vibrations in music. There has been a levelling in 
each and every sphere, levelling of forms, levelling of modes 
and that has done great harm. Man cannot distinguish between 
different things. His eyes cannot distinguish between fine shades 
of colour. His ears cannot distinguish between different sounds, 
cannot distinguish between the laughter of a child and the 
laughter of an old woman. He has lost that capacity. One has 
to regain that capacity through a closer association with one’s 
surroundings. Then only he can better talk of such things as 
Nada and vindu. 

The present surroundings even the air-conditioned and 
sound-proof does not meet that condition because this is also 
driving out the vibrations which make our perception clearer. 
One may talk about it under the shade of a Pipai tree in the 
forest, much better. I have experienced that many a times. In 
fact we cannot understand Indian culture without the forest. I 
was in fact initiated into the forest by my late friend Sachidanand 
Hiranand Vatsyayan. He took me to forests several times here 
and aborad and we did not talk about anything. We just went 
together, walked together and tried to feel what is singing there, 
what accompanies madness there, what is flowing there and 
that experience itself is a very rewarding experience . You have 
that experience once in a while and then try to think what Nada 
is described in tantra, in music and in poetry. 
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The sound of flute is described as akin to the destructive 
Siva, rudra. That sound wipes out all relationships and all 
attachments. They are all burnt out. That is the rule of the flute 
of Shri Krishna’s bunshi. And after that alone, when they enter 
the raas mandcd , they are not gopis , they are not cowherd girls. 
They are all not only a part of Shri Krishna, they are all Shri 
Krishna. They are all mainiestations of Shri Krishna because 
they, as gopis , have been annihilated by that sound. Not only 
they but the river, the tree, the hillocks, all have been made 
something else. They have lost their identities. Such is the impact 
of sound. 

In the present age of individual freedom nobody would 
like to be wiped out of one’s identity. Everybody is in search 
of identity because one does not have any identity, the true 
identity. So one is very afraid of losing identity howsoever false 
it may be, howsoever transitive it may be. Under such 
circumstances, we should talk about just languages uttered, 
explanations articulated and analyse them and be satisfied with 
that but when the people are doing acoustic analysis, poetic 
analysis they are stuck with certain things. They cannot describe 
further and they see that here is some distinctivenesss but they 
cannot describe what is that distinctiveness? They cannot realize 
that sound is the seed of all things. There is a rationale behind 
it. There is an order in it. 

The spoken language, rhythmical pattern in the language, 
the tempo in a language, are components of that journey to the 
abstract sound and music is definitely the subtlest step. Dance 
is a very subtle step because movements are synchronized with 
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sound. There you can understand how sound becomes very 
important. Kalidasa described Padannyasam anahata, the lay a 
follows, padannyasam manuata - the stepping of feel follows 
laya and this synchronization is hard to achieve and comes 
only through practice and that practice gives an idea as to how 
things happen together. They are inter-related. So Nada is only 
key to understanding the whole. 


Relevance of the Indian Concept of 
Civilization in the Modern Context 

The standard scales by which we measure a civilization 
differ from; culture to culture, because howsoever abstract and 
ideal they be, they are dependent on the structure of the particular 
language in which they are expressed, as Baghy aptly remarks, 
‘Our own ideas and values are embedded in language, and yet 
our language is the only tool we have with which to describe 
alien ideas and values' . Let us take for example the word 
civilization itself. Civilization as a Western concept is 'essentially 
the culture of cities; in other words it is a pr ocess of refinement 
of the individual with perhaps more emphasis on the social 
graces. 2 Thus the very concept of civilization is derived from 
the cities. The counterpart of this concept in Indian languages 
is Sabhyatd, a word derived from Sabhd ., etymologically 
meaning, ‘shining together’, later meaning an assembly of men 
or even more precisely an assembly of men in harmony. 
Sabhd and Samiti are called upon as the twin daughters of the 
creator. 3 Sabha is invoked to be producer of a congenial 

1. Philip Baghy, Culture and History, p. 191. 

2. Ibid., p.74 

3. Sabha ca ma samitiscavatam prajapater duhilarau samvidane/ Yena 
sangaccha upa ma sa siksaccaru vadami pitarah sangatesu// 

f A. V. VII. 12.1) 

The twin daughters of the Prajapali (creator). Sabha and Samiti 
(Assembly and Council), full of understanding may protect us so 
that He may educate us in the art of learning together and we may 
address the eldest in a sweet manner. 

t 147) 
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atmosphere J As such the basis of the concept of Sabhyatd is 
living together in harmony. Harmony of mind, action and 
speech is an oft-repeated Vedic prayer. 

The very layout of a Vedic village {grama ) was based 
on harmony ; every thing emanated from the center in the 
same way as the rta (the Cosmic Order ) emanates from satya 
(the Eternal Truth), the center holds the circle and the circle 
holds the center. It is not a one; way movement from ‘outwards 
into the unity of a nation and into a single term of fixed, closed 
border lines’; it is simultaneously an expansion from tin intensive 
nucleus into vague unlimited! forms of growth and uncertain 
periphery’ 1 2 and an inversion into the inner soul of existence. 
The Indian concept of Sabhyatd is not so much refinement, as 
it is an attempt to reseek the rhythm of existence. The minimal 
social unit is family and not the individual and the minimal 
political unit is grama, where a group of family resides as one 
big family, in other words grama concept is an expansion of 
the family-concept 3 and as such it underlies perfect internal 
harmony; this is why this term was borrowed in music to denote 
harmony. 


1. Vidma te sabhe nama narista nama va asi/ 

Ye te ke ca sabhasadaste me santu savacasah// 

A. V. VII. 12.2 

We know you, Sabha, you are auspicious by very name. May your 
members converse with me. 

2. B. Heimann, Facets of Indian Thought, p. 29. 

3. Yatha Kutumbinah sarva eki bhuta vasanti hi/ 

Sarvalokasya sa gramo yatra nityam vyavasthitih// 

Verse ascribed to Matanga in the Saiigita Sudhakara, Commentary 
of Siriha bhupala on Sahha Ratnakara I . 4.5. 
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Urban sophistication is rather an essentia] trait of a dandy 
(nagara) than of a civilized person, who may even be uncouth 
in appearance but endowed with understanding of the inherent 
harmony in things sentient as well as non sentient. It is not an 
alien element in Indian culture; on the contrary urbanity is 
indigenous to the social history of cities going far back to the 
Indus valley civilization, but urbanity was subjugated to higher 
values of cultural growth and did not remain as the sole measure 
of civilization. 

These higher values emphasize the simultaneous 
coexistence of many worlds and deny uniqueness or absolute 
value of any one of them, every appearance being just a facet 
of a crystal, none of them alone being able to give a whole 
picture. This emphasis obviously implies an innate tolerance 
towards other viewpoints and a ready acceptance, not a 
repulsion of new ideas 1 and a clear conception of 
interrelatedness of things gradually developed. This extends 
to chemistry, astronomy and civil engineering on one side and 
to art and literature on the other. This is the reason why a 
westerner cannot grasp the dynamic rhythm of intertwined 
congruent or divergent bodies of man, animal and plant in 
Indian sculpture and cannot relish the seemingly repetitious 
nature-poetry in Sanskrit. He fails to appreciate this rhythm 
because his notion of aesthetic order is static and unique. Man 
stands at the top in his universe and the rest existence is 
subservient to him. Furthermore man stands in time and space, 
they are real dimensions of man in the West. His achievements 
are distanced landmarks in history, they are not one string so 


1. B.Heimann,op.cit.,p.22. 
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to say. On the contrary, time by itself is not the driving force 
behind the creative process (in fact creation itself did not take 
place within time) and it is just a modal appearance of the 
creative process. According to Abhinavagupta, the main 
exponent of Indian aesthetics, Being is ‘neither merely an 
atemporal visualization of itself nor an absolute separation from 
time and space, but is the realization of itself as a separable on 
one plane and the potentiality of being involved in time and 
space on the other. 1 

The Indian view does not reject history, it transcends; it 
differs from the primitive cyclic notion of time in as much as it 
is not confined to a mere process of periodic abolition of the 
creation and of going back tto the atemporal instant of the 
beginning and differs from the Western presumption with the 
notion that life and reality are; history and history alone in as 
much as it rejects the notion of a final and irreducible human 
destiny. In short, whereas in Indian thought human existence 
is at the same time atemporal or timeless and temporal or placed 
in time, in Western thought man is historically situated and 
time (or in other words the historical aspect of human existence), 
is charged with significance for men because human life is 
lived under the shadow of time. 2 This aspect of Indian thought 
is particularly relevant in the modern predicament when 
conformed with the depersonated aspect of technology, modem 
man has received the impression of losing his footing, of finding 
himself without support, and has known a panic, terror and 


1. V.N.Misra, ‘ ‘Time in Modern Hindi Poetry’ ’, Proceedings of the 26"' 
international congress of Orienralists. 

2. Ibid. 
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believed himself to be sinking, making shipwork i n the void.' ’ 1 
If a solution of this predicament is to be found, it is not in 
reassertion of freedom from the physical or the natural approach 
to the human elements 2 , as this is likely to lead to further chaos 
and confusion, for neither the pace of science can be stopped 
nor human mind can be restrained from sear ching new horizons 
and denial of this hard reality will take us nowhere; this solution 
is to be found in a system of thought which can adjust itself to 
both intellectual as well as emotional needs, to growth of science 
and to furtherance of universal humanism, to infinite time and 
to segmented time and finally on the metaphysical plane to the 
macrocosmos. Such a system of thought could only emanate 
from the Indian material. 

The Western thinker can find it hard to reconcile that 
Christ is the son of God and at the same time a historical figure, 
he is the very personification of the fulfilment of a great historical 
purpose, and he is the very cessation of history 3 ; but for an 
Indian thinker it is very simple matter, the Christ as saviour is 
an atemporal reality and the Christ as an individual is a historical 
event more relevent to the recorder of facts than to mankind in 
general. Rama and Krsna are real as living reality, a reality 
which is ever evolving, a reality which is happening within 
Man (and not a chosen people ) and within universe 
simultaneously and they are completely unreal as historical 
events, as historical figures they are mere shadows and are no 


1. Jose Ortega of Gasset, History as system, pp. 182-3 

2. Ibid. 

3. For detailed discussion, see “Earliest Chirstainity"', The idea of 
History in the Ancient Near East, pp.205 214 
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concern of the people. The corresponding word for history, 
itihasa means ‘so it has been’ and not ‘so it was’. This aspect is 
neither relevant nor real’; utmost it can be a reconstructed point 
in a continuum, but the ‘so it has been’ is relevant and real. 
This attiude towards history makes the Indian society a tradition- 
bound but free society, free from inhibitions of race (race 
declared as indeterminable and therefore irrelevenit in a human 
context), creed, nationality and subsequently historical 
obligations. Obligations there are, but they are to the Cosmic 
Being at one end and to the immediate ancestors at the other, 
the seekers of Truth and the dynamic aspects of the Cosmic 
Being intervening between the two . 1 This is the reason why 
there is great feeling for home, for the cosy and the warm hearth, 
for fire-god the embodiment of concreteness and intimacy 2 on 
one hand a great reverence for the nebulous universe, for the 
immeasurable infinite, for the great substratum of the seed of 
creation 3 —the cosmic Waters-- for the unseen Vak, the 
embodiment of abstraction and awe-inspiring distance on the 
other. Fire and water, therefore, play an important role in the 
Indian ritual, home and altar standing as manifestations of the 


1. V. N.Misra, ‘ The social Aspect of the Bhakti Movement’ ’, Mankind, 
Vol.X.2 p.27 

2. Sunrtavantah subhaga iravanto hasamudah/ 

Atrsya aksudhyasta grha masmad bibhitana// 

A V. VII 60.6 

“O homes endowed with Sweet speech, splendour wisdom and 
rejoicings, be emancipated from thirst and from hunger and do not 
apprehend any danger when we return to you, we are what you want 
in us.” 

3. mama yonirapsvantah samudre. RVX 125-7 (My cradle is in the 
waters of the ocean). 
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known and the unknown aspects of the great Being 1 , lotus 
and swan motif in Indian painting or sculptural design is their 
presentation of interweaving of seemingly two extremes. There 
is no incongruity in Indian thought on this account that the 
Brahman is a single Being with two natures (dvaibhavah); as 
these two natures do not stand in opposition to each other, rather 
they serve as mutual complements and are in complementary 
distribution, so to say. It is not Man (nara) alone who is 
dependent on Narayana, the Universal Being, for his existence, 
but the universal Being (Narayana) himself has to descend as 
Man (Nara) in order to fulfill his obligation to Man in his 
service . 2 Emancipation from bondage of the cycle of life and 
death is a lesser reward in comparison to the reward sought 
for by the saint-the pleasure of working with God for the 
emancipation of human suffering . 3 This two-way movement 
reconciles all contradictions and apparent divergences. 

From the very beginning of Indian civilization, we find 
this two way process of interaction at various levels. At the 
level of language we find that Sanskrit borrows freely from 
the Dravidian and Munda languages and vice versa the 
Dravidian and the Munda languages enrich their vocabulary 
with loan words from Sanskrit. There are clem influence of 


1. F.D. K. Boacth, The Golden germ, p.59 

2. “Avatareu apane bhagata hita nijatantra nita raghukulamani” 
Tulsidas-Ram Carit Manas 1/37 

3. Natvahm kamaya rajyam na svargam na punarbhavarn // 

Kamaye duhkhataptanam kevalamartinasanam”// 

I do not aspire for earthly kingdom, nor for Heavenly kingdom and 
nor for cessation of birth. I aspire only for my usefulness in dispelling 
misery. Bhagavata Parana, 
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Prakrit 1 , words like jyoti, vikata, nirjhara. The Middle Indian 
and Modern Indo-Aryan dialects have always freely borrowed 
from Sanskrit from time to time. At the literary level we find 
clear evidence (right from the age of Kalidasa) of interaction 
of the Shastric and the folk traditions and of equal respectability 
given to each of them. 2 At the: artistic level we find both margi 
(classical) and desl trends working in music 3 and natyadharmi 
(suggestive) and lokudharm ; (real istic) conventions given equal 
importance in the field of performing arts. 4 At the scxcio-religious 
level we find an interplay between the Great and the Little 
traditions, the little traditions, by giving a scholastic formulation 
of its ideas, gods and rituals and not by being absorbed in the 
Great tradition; and the Great tradition by becoming diffused 
so as to invoke emotional response from the populace and 
subsequently by coming at par with the Little tradition. 5 The 
emphasis on elaboration of the message of the Vedas through 

1. S. M. Katre, Prakrt Languages and Their Contribution to Indian 
Cul t u re, pp.66.67. 

2. Dvidha prayuktcna Sarasvati tanmithunamnunava/ Samskaraputena 

varam sukhagrahya nibandhanena// Kumdra Sambhavan Canto V II 

“The Goddess of speech sang in praise of the couple (Siva and 
Parvati) in a twofold medium; she sang the glory of the revered 
bridegroom on Sanskrit, purified and delicate, bride in Prakritua 
medium easy to grasp.” 

3. Margo desiti tad devdha tatha maragh sa ucyate/ 
yo margito Virincyadyaih prayukto Bharatadibhih// 

dese dese jananam yadrucya hrdayarafijakarn// Sahgita Ratndkara 
1.22-23 

4. K. Vatsyayan, Classical Indian Dance in Literahire and the Arts, p. 9. 

5. V. N. Misra, Loc cit. The great tradition property so called is and was 
always constantly reshaped by the process of elevation of a mass 
cult. Now this recognition by the traditionalistic elite of popular 
religious movements is not motivated by a desire to stoop to conquer. 
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the popular Puranas and Itihasa stands in complementation of 
that in search of a Vedic source for every form of worship, 
every legend and every socio-religious concept. This particular 
trait in Indian thought has a special relevance in the moder n 
context, where we find an irreconcilable conflict raging 
between the urban and the rural, the industrial and the 
agricultural societies, the mass and the individual cults, the 
teclmological knowledge and humanities, every conflict aiming 
at the complete annihilation of the weaker adversary. The Indian 
mind would not like to juxtapose these pairs as opposites, it 
would rearrange them on two different levels and resolve the 
conflict. 

In fact early Indian history has been misread as a history 
of conflict between the in vaders and the inhabitants, but what 
has happened in India is rather a two-way process of 
‘interchange and acculturation’ than a process of complete 
extinction or absorption and I am in total agreement with the 
premise of S.C. Malik that ‘ ‘We can eliminate such possiblities 
as the biological extinction or dispersion of the Harappans in to 
obscurity, or the absorption of the nature society into the 
conquering Aryan hordes or even that of war of all non-Aryans 
against all Aryans until extinction .” 1 The wide gulf between 
India and the West is not due to India’s unawareness of the 
West but due to the West’ misreading of India. India does not 
reject history, it mearly transcends it and builds a superstructure 

Thus it did not result in absorption of the identity of the folk 
movements (as Srinvias assumes). Such movements, on the contary, 
have given more than received in terms of change, which they brought 
in the total structure of values. 

1. S.C. Malik, Indian Civilization The Formative Period, pp. 142143. 
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of tradition, a two-way process of acceptance of new idea and 
revaluation of the old ones. History is linear and uni directional. 
But tradition is curvilinear going back and forth and slowly 
raising itself a little higher. Hence (to quote Malik again) it is 
tradition that educates and governs the values, attitudes and 
behaviour of this basic individual (the commoner in India), 
and despite the beginning of incipient industrial urbanization 
in India, we are far from being termed as a ‘transition iF society! 1 
If India has never been concerned with national feelings, it is 
her strength and not weakness. The focus of the In dian social 
concepts as mentioned earlier is either the whole cosmos or 
the small well-knit organization of family. The Indian insistence 
on the ‘Universal’ rather than on the ‘general’ and on the very 
particular at the sametime can contribute to a better 
understanding of diverse cult ures, and instead of bringing the 
World under the aegis of one: culture as aspired by historians 
like Toynbee, it can do better by including respect for truth, 
humility, and toleration; 2 by encouraging fax- more accurate and 
objective scholarship going beyond national considerations, 
without being conscious of doing so. 

To sum up, the Indian concept of civilization is wide 
enough to include urbanity and go much beyond urban 
refinement in search of inherent harmony. Indian attitude 
towards history is that of compassion rather then either of 
rejection or total surrender and as such as far more useful in 
bridging the gulf between naxrow national and raci ll outlooks. 


1. Ibid, p. 174. 

2. Sri Isaiah Berlin’s letter quoted in The Problems of Civilizations, p. 
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Indian society has always been undergoing a two-way proces 
of interplay of the shastric (scholastic) or the Great and the 
folk or the Little traditions, so that a balance has always been 
maintained . Since long the Indian mind has been fired of fear 
of external forces or forces created by Man himsel f, because it 
has sought highest pleasure in identifying oneself with misery 
and bondage of others even after attaining highest bliss and 
emancipation. Indian ethics a re built upon this concept of total 
identification and not on equality, which is a superficial aim 
compared to it. 

These viewpoints are relevant in the modern context 
when there is a pressing need for one world. The Indian solution 
would resolve the world-conflict without levelling the 
differences between various modes and aspirations through a 
broader understanding and tolerance and a deeper quest for 
truth yet to be achieved. 

‘Ahamanrtad Satyamupaimi.’ From the direction of 
falsehood, I come closer to Truth. 
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Civilization as a Western concept is essential!) the culture 
of cities (Lewies Mumford: “Civilization is the art of living in 
cities”). The Greeks had to understand themselves. Thus the 
extraordinary “significance of their concept of th e polis - the 
city state, which embraces all individual citizens and in 
reference to which the status of each individual was determined. 
On the other hand, harmony of mind, action and speech 
between not. only man and man, but Man and Uni verse is the 
central point in early Vedic thought. It is not that rta emanates 
from satyu but both emanate from tupus, the primordial active 
energy. It is not an outward movement from plurality into the 
unity of nation or into a single term of fixed borderlines. It is 
simultaneously an intensive nucleus into vague unlimited forms 
of growth of indeterminate periphery, an inversion into the 
inner mould of existence. Urbanity was not the sole measure 
of civilization in India, but harmony was. Simultaneous 
coexistence of many worlds denies uniqueness or- absolute 
value of any one of them, every appearance being just a facet 
of a crystal, none of them alone being able to give cither whole 
or a real picture. So we find an inherent inter -relatedness rather 
than a necessary cause-and effect relationship between Man 
and the Universe. 
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As against the Greek dike there is the notion of 
saumanasya, oneness in thought, in the Vedas: 

‘ ‘Enter here in good order, speak in good order, 
think in order, 

As the Gods before, in good order, gathered their gifts. 

Let your discourse keep time, your judgements resolve, 

As a soul, the thinker at one with his thought”.. 

RV. X. 191 (Saumanasya Sukta) 

Unlike Greek gods and their supplements, Vedic gods 
are the breaths, mind -born and mind-yoked. To them, one 
sacrifices symbolically or metaphysically (not directly). 

tnrrrr cf m^iidi fbj sitflfdi 

—T.S. VI. 145. 

However, there is one common plane where Plato meets 
the Vedic seer -there is no real distinction between sacred and 
profane operations. The needs of the body and the soul are 
satisfied together. But this should not be stretched too far. To 
the Greek his gods were superiors and his relation to his gods 
was legal. Religious observances were therefore like a civic 
duty. Zeus was the preceptor of moral laws (Themister), the 
purifier, the guardian of both social and political order, where 
as Vedic gods are themselves copartners in the sacrifice, they 
stand on an equal footing with the sacrificer: ^ ^ 

- ‘‘One should offer to a god after having become one 
self the god.” They were the first sacrificers and their sacrificial 
act was a re-enactment of the primordial sacrifice of all Gods 
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(Visvedevdh ). Gods are as much dependent on a man as man 
is on his gods, whom he invokes through a creative process of 
a word, vak, so that vak, the creative urge par excellence, holds 
them together. Sacrifice is a rejuvenation, a rebirth, a recreation 
as aptly described in the words WHM ftrsrfcT—“The 

sacrificer casts himself in the form of seed into the household 
fire.” It is within man that the deity is hidden (3?7 hAcih). It 
has to be invoked by divine speech, a two fold process of self- 
emptying out (3tRA-cH) "ST wit an< t reidentifying 

with the invoked God. Vedic gods are not anthropomorphic, 
they are measured by the latent power of prayer. They are not 
fixed, they change with the new. For example Usas has been 
described as- "TO WTRFTT They have both benign 

and terrifying aspects, as has; man. But man invokes light as 
much as darkness, the manifest as much as the unmanifest, the 
Gauri as well as the Kali .The Hymns to Night and the Aranyani 
clearly bring out Vedic man’s inner struggle against something 
which does not reveal itself and posses a challenge . Aranyani, 
the presiding deity of the woodland, is invoked by the Vedic 
seer as the soothing spirit of the dark: “Aranyani , Aranyani, 
always shifting back and back. Why do you turn away from 
the village? It could not be fear, sweet with the scent of the 
dark, served without tilling the ground, Mother of all worldly 
things. Now I have sung you, Aranyani'’ ’ (RV.X.146). 

The Hymn to Night invokes the radiant aspect of the 

dark: 

“Undying, filling up empty places filling up heights and 
depths containing the dark with your radiance.”(R V.X. 127). 
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The Vedic seer resolves this struggle in the famous Hymn of 
Creation where he transcends the possibilities of both being 
and non-being in the beginning and even challenges the Highest 
Universal Being to come out and say, “I know.” 

Death was not there, could immortality be? 

No night, no day, no line between night and day... 

One thing only breathed in the absence of air. 

It breathed of itself, there was nothing but it to breathe. 

The Hymn of Creation describes beautifully the 
involution of the Great Creator and Knower into the redoubting 
man, thus shifting from the center to the other without breaking 
the circle. ‘ ‘Who can say for sure that he knows how it came 
about? And, even knowing, can put it in words? This darkness 
over creation, behind creation, was there, and surely the gods 
appeared after. But who had appeared before? Surely He knows 
this secret for He has contrived it. He controls it from Heaven. 
He, the first thrust of creation, who parted being and absence 
of being. Or may be He does not know what Tie’s done or 
how.”(RV. X.129). 

For what matters is not really a rationalization of being 
and non-being, but an awareness of freedom from both —which 
fills in the void created by their simultaneous exit. Santipa, a 
Siddha poet of the early medieval era, echoes the same absolute 
awareness: 

‘ ‘Tell me to whom I should explain and precisely in what 
manner when the real is neither true nor false like the moon 
given back from water”. 
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Kambalambara Pada, another Siddha poet, employs an 
apt figure to describe this filling process: 

The gold and wholly filling zero, 

Fills, my boat of Karuna. 

There is no room on board for even 
The silver food of form. 

Here it must be remembered that the one basic 
characteristic of Indian thought that there is not one apex or 
one center. It is a multi-centered and multi-apex universe. It is 
interesting how this idea expressed itself in many areas. It is 
often assumed that the development of perspective was a 
technical advance, but it is now seen that this could have only 
been developed in an atmosphere where man sets himself 
against God. ‘ ‘ In perspective the center of space passes directly 
through man’ ’ (Arnheim:Art and Visual Perfection). 

The Indian thought assumes an inherent correspondence 
of macrocosm and microcosm. “Yonder world is in the 
likeness of that.” (Aitareya B VIII2) 

It is a multi - centered concept. This is further developed 
into the Tantric idea of “ ^ Wlii' ”. 

Thus, unlike man in the West, man in Indian literature is 
simultaneously operating on two planes, the one that is situated 
in time and space and other that transcends time through its 
projection in its progeny and transcends space through its 
identity with not only the nature around but all the Beings— 

because that one Becoming, which 
never exhausts itself and is simultaneously operating on all the 
Beings, in the proper perspective, or rather independence from 
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perspective, tor man trying to be the Universal Man. 

So time, particularly the divisible time, is a quasi-real 
dimension of Man in Indian literature and is merely a model 
appearance of the creative process. The Indian view goes 
beyond history and recognizes the significance of temporal as 
well as atemporal aspects of life. This aspect of Indian thought 
becomes very pertinent to the: modern man’s experience of the 
depersonated. aspect of technology. Modern man is suffering 
from the experience of intense helplessness and losing ground. 
However, the problem cannot be solved by claiming freedom 
from the physical or the natural forces. 1 - 2 This in all probability 
would lead to further chaos and confusion. Denial of this hard 
fact is futile. Away out may be found in a system of thought 
which can respond to intellectual as well as emotional needs, 
to growth of science and the furtherance of universal humanism, 
to infinite time and to segmented time, and finally on the 
metaphysical plane to the macrocosm and to the microcosm. 
Such a system of thought could only emanate from the Indian 
matrix. 3 

The four gradual stages of life concived ranging from a 
distinct home to no home, is neither incongruous nor in 
contradiction with each other. The Nara and Narayana in Indian 
mythology and light and sound in Indian sadhana are 
representations of this interweaving of seemingly two extreme 


L Jose Ortegay Gasset: History as a System, PP. 182-183. 

2. For detailed discussion see “Earliest Christianity’ in The idea of 
History in the Ancient Near East. 

3. Mahabharata: Ajagara Parva- 
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ends. There is no incongruity, because it is not man, alone 
who is dependent on God but God himself has to descend as 
man, in order to fulfil and his obligation to man in his service 
(stcjcA'S *FTct fed fe'd cR f^RT Tulsidas). 

If light has to establish its significance, its target has to 
be one who is groping in the dark for light: 

Light belted darkness down 

and put out 

the visible world. 

Alone inside 
I groped in the light 
and it struck me then 
O Lord 

I was Thy target, 

Thy quarry. 

(Allama, Tr. A.K. Ramanujan) 

The mediaeval Bhakti movement starting from the south 
and permeating the entire northern India in a course of two 
centuries more than defied the human body, 
cT^), a body coveted by the gods because through it alone can 
a human relationship be established between man and the 
Universal Being, so that the entire concept of body as a product 
of original sin is wiped out by a total involvement of man to the 
limit of offering his vilest and darkest corner of the mind to 
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When space herself goes naked 

Where is the apparel to cover the cosmic shame?. 

When the salt of the earth 

Thy own, my lord, take the taints of the world, 

Where is corruption’s adequate image? 

(Allama, Tr. A.K. Ramanujan) 

This was certainly a big leap from the image of 
Purushottama, the dhlrodatta hero, the hero whom even the 
gods feared (^R kTRR rtHTfR rtgh) but is not basically 
opposed to that, because even the earlier image of the epic 
hero was of one whom even the gods feared not because of hi s 
physical valour but because of his overpowering compassion. 
The highest virtue according to Yudhishthira, the Mahdbhdrata 
hero, is anrisansya (compassion for all foe and friend alike). 
The Bhakti value is a leap forward in the sense that it 
impregnates the lowliest of the lowly with the seed ol the 
greatness of the great, it transcends hierarchies of caste, class, 
creed, age, and personal achievements other than realization 
of this sublime truth that final emancipation of oneself has no 
meaning at all if you cannot of your own accord choose to 
dispel the darkness enveloping all the beings around you. The 
ideal of the saint is beautifully summed up in these lines: 

‘ ‘To us all towns are one, all men are our kin; 
life’s good comes not from others’ gift, nor ill 
man’pains and pain s relief are from within. 

Death is not a new thing. Nor do our bosoms 
thrill when joyous life seems like a luscious 
draught. When grieved, we patiently suffer. We 
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deem this much praised life of ours a fragile 
raft borne down the waters of some mountain 
stream that over huge boulders roaring seeks 
the plain.’ ’ (Purananuiru) 

This search for the plai n becomes the cherishable ideal 
of the mediaeval literature, w hich of course was a grqat extent 
inspired by the Dravidian sources. It is not a negative ideal; it is 
a search for joy in day-to-day life. No part of the day is dull, no 
activity is despicable, no pain unbearable and no moment is 
enjoyable, because everything becomes surcharged with a 
deeper significance -living for all life. The so called secular 
poetry or folk poetry of the earlier centuries is re- canalized to 
depict the different aspects of divine love . On the same stage 
are enacted two dramas, the characters change, but not the parts, 
there is the Nara-lila, the voluntary sporting of the Universal 
Being in Man on one plane and there is the Narayana- bhava, 
the becoming of Man into the Universal Being on the other. 
The Greek concept of man was that of a being subservient to 
Nature, but nevertheless seeking glorification in a defiance of 
this relationship. That was Greek humanism. The pre- 
Renaissance concept of man that of a caretaker for God and 
thus imposes a grave responsi bility on man, who seeks strength 
in bearing this burden and inflicts on himself the misery of the 
ignorant sinning human race. The Renaissance made man the 
promised master of the world. But throughout this development 
in the concept of humanism, man remained the fixed center 
and that is why to a Westerner the mediaeval Bhakti movement 
appears to be a non-humanistic movement, because it seeks 
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emptying out of man and filling of the vacancy by an over¬ 
powering and yet very soothing light, as shown in the character 
of Bharata by Tulasidas : 

“Day-by-day his body grew thinner and his 
vigour and strength declined, but his face lost 
none of its beauty. Ever renewed was his 
resolute vow of devotion to Rama, the tree of 
his righteous life serf forth fresh shoot and his 
soul knew no dark despair. As water falls low 
when the autumn sky is bright and the reeds 
are glad and the lotuses blossom forth, so in the 
clear sky of Bharata’s heart shone forth the stars 
of continence and self-control, restraint, 
austerity, and composure. His confidence was 
like the Pole Star, the period of Rama’s absence 
the full moon, the remebrance of the Lord the 
brilliant Milky Way. His love for Rama was like 
the moon, unmoved and spotless ever shining 
clear and bright amid a galaxy of 
stars.’ ’ (Manasa, Ayodhya Kanda). Indian rather 
Bhakti humanism surcharged with the ideal of 
Universal Being operates simultaneo-usly on 
two levels, as rightly observed by R. Zaehner 
(Hinduism, page 191): 

“Moksa or freedom is both individual and 
universal, it is the fruit of the dharma of every 
man, through the sacrifice of that very dharma 
in the dharma of the community and through 
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the community in the dharma of the whole 
created world and this leads to perfect liberation 
and freedom of the spirit (as well as of body) in 
which Man pours himself unstintingly into the 
one ocean of Truth which is at once both the 
one and the all.’ ’ 

In other words this concept is non-human only so far as 
it is not confined to an individual or to a particular defined 
group of individuals and so fair as it refuses to succumb to the 
utter hopelessness of being bound to historical obli gations and 
without rejecting both the individual or the collective group 
transcends them both. The individuals or the collective group 
transcends them both. This is something which is yearned for 
by modern man. Karl Jaspers in his ‘Man in the Modern Age’ 
sets forth this yearning: 

“But what is requisite is that a man, in 
conjunction with other men, should merge 
himself in the world as a historically concrete 
entity so that amid the universal homelessness 
he may win for himself a new home. His 
remoteness from the world sets him free to 
immerse his being. This remoteness is not 
achievable by an intellectual abstraction but only 
through a simultaneous getting into touch with 
all reality.” 

The following few lines from Basavanna, a mediaeval 
saint-poet from Karnataka, would bring out the anguish and 
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the undaunted optimism of Man as depicted in Indian literature: 


Like a harlot’s son 
I scan the face of every man 
For sings of fatherhood. 

Father, show Thyself. 

How much relevance this anguish and this optimism have 
in the modern predicament of Man is something worth being 
looked into more deeply. 
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The theme of Purush and Purusharth is indeed vast. If 
we go through the references that abound from the Vedas to 
Upanishads, Brahmanas and Puranas it would become vaster 
still. Hence, I will deal with only relevant aspects. I start with 
refuting a misconception. The word‘ Purush’ in common 
language wrongly denotes a ‘male’ in contrast to ‘ Stri ’ that 
denotes a ‘female’. The right word for ‘male’ should have been 
‘Pumdn’ as the root-meaning of ‘ Purush’ is neither ‘ Ndri’ 
(female), nor ‘Pumdn’ (male) nor ‘Pashu’ (animal) nor ‘living 
being; far less exclusively a human being. Purush stands for 
the existence enveloping all, incomparable, indescribable, 
sometimes imagined to be ‘thumb-size’ ( angushtha mdtrd). It 
pervades all. Its root meaning denotes ‘that which hears, that 
which recites’. That which envelops all from outside and 
envelops from inside is Purush. That which sustains the ‘pur’ 
(cosms) is Purush. All this ‘etymon’ (conclusions of etymology) 
is applicable to ‘purush ’. ‘Purush ’ is the central concept of the 
entirety, the Cosmic Whole. The Universe is its integral body, 
yet. He is beyond the Universe. He is infinite. Our reference to 
a ‘ Mahdpurush ’ pertains to an entity that pervades all that it 
contacts. ‘Mahdpurush’ has the capacity to enter the soul of 
all, to see and understand all and even beyond all. He even 
transcends Himself, oblates Himself to transcend. Gods tied 
Him up; cut Him into fragments and performed Yajana 
(sacrifice) for Him with Him (His fragments). The oblation 
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was repeated many times over and this was declared as the 
First Principle-the Sanatan Dharma. Analyse this phenomenon 
by dissociating yourself from everything. Burn your 
comprehension in the sacrificial fire and then build up the 
integral whole from the net product. Once one sees the minutest 
part and the whole comprising all the parts in integration, when 
this is done, is Dharma. The root mantra (principle ) of Dharma 
is to perceive the minute parts, the infinitely variegated 
manifestations, comprehend their significance too, and grasp 
their purpose in the cosmos. The essentiality of self-oblation is 
inherent in this process of rising above one’s own self. 

There is another aspect. The Upanishads say: Shodash 
kala iyam purushah (the Purush possesses 16 phases). When 
Puranas started describing the incarnations, they told that all 
other incarnations of Lord Vishnu were partial only Shri Krishna 
was the incarnation of 16 Kalas- (like the moon). Kalas or 
phases are from one to fifteen and including Amavasya (the 
dark moon) we have 16 Kalas. In this last one, the moon 
disappears, or is not visible. This sixteenth kala is amrita. The 
moon in this phase does not become extinction. From the 
waning state, it waxes again to fullness, to perfection of the 
‘Art of Living’ that he learnt from Ghor Angiras. The Yajna is 
total dedication to the Fire, the onslaught of adverse 
circumstances, and to re-construct, the whole from the complete 
oblation. The ‘ Somlata ’ is to wane or get crushed completely, 
its juice is to be extracted to the last drop and is to be revitalised 
to provide the nectar of immortality. This is the criterion of 
‘Mahdpurush ’. Shri Krishana represents it to the utmost 
perfection. He is hence regarded as the incarnation of 16 Kalas. 
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He lived the life of an ordinary man, in spite of being extra¬ 
ordinary in so many ways. Hie was a commoner amongst the 
most common people. He also created apparitions of being 
supernatural. He performed miracles but soon afterwards 
created the delusion that it wtis only Iild, a magician- trick. All 
his life he maintained that suspense and behaved as a common 
man, who can guide and lead, struggle and succeed after, a 
multitude of failures. Our ‘Mahapurush’ ancestors have 
followed His example and have called ‘‘narottam’ or 
‘purushottam’ . These have been our ‘ideals’ and the tradition 
is very long. Mahatma Gandhi was a narottam. When we say 
‘narottam ’ the fiarata’ (manliness) is not obliterated, it is 
retained to the full. And the capacity to rise above ‘narata’ 
remains and is demonstrated. It was so with Shn Krishna, with 
Buddha, with Mahavir. 

The concept of the ‘Virdf (Supreme) embodies this 
capacity. The other aspect that is inherent in the concept is the 
division of left and right. It is depicted in the Manusmriti. Punish 
divided itself into nara and nari and thus fashioned the creation. 
The varna of virdt purush cosists of the sun and the moon. 
This is a complete picture as a complete vision, a complete and 
complementary pair building up an intergrally united concept. 
The ndri (female) envelops to completion. That integralism 
synchronised or inspired the evolution of the Indian society. 
The gods exist in this very integralism. The woman stood not 
in rivalrly with man but in complementarity. Today she exhibits 
rivalry but our objective has been complementarity, a fulfilment 
of the essential need. According to Pdnini, the father of 
Grammar, the etymology of Patni (wife) is only with reference 
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to yajna that can only be completed with her as partner 
(sdhacharya). But this meaning emanates only from the concept 
of Purush , the power Supreme. A third concept emanates from 
Virdt, The Supreme viz. All things in the universe are Virdt, 
only the unique Virdt. The Puranas present this subtle 
philosophy, describing Dharma as its chest, Adharma as the 
back. It is something surprising to the so-called modem thinker 
who talks about Dharma in an objective sense. We never 
entertained that concept. The concept is not, therefore, a mere 
imagination. All our Darshanas (spiritual philosophies) 
monotheism, dualism, multi-theism, etc. are based on it. The 
choicest literature, Ramayana and Raghuvansh follow it. 
Valmiki or Kalidas present that integralism in their inquiry as 
to why Ram is the Purushottam, the perfection of all divine 
godly qualities and capacities, mortal, yet immortally perennial. 
Our literature abounds with this concept. All crafts originate 
from the colossal Virdt Purush, which could consume all but 
the, sages and gods kept it subdued, with its face downwards 
and erected the entire structure over it. The idea is that none of 
the arts, none of the architectures, none of the crafts should be 
able to deform the fundamentally vital aspect of that Virdt. The 
present heavy industries have no vital aspects. In art, that very 
concept prevails, describing 32 or 64 characteristics whether it 
is craft, music, painting or poetry. Raj Shekhar hais described 
‘Kdvya Purush ’ (Personified Literature Supreme) in the same 
vein. In music, we have the Sangeet- Purush, the ideal of 
perfection. Thus in our culture there is no field of life where 
the concept of the Power Supreme does not manifiest itself. If 
anything is conducive to Virdt, it is dharma. If it is not 
conducive, it is Adharma. 
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In our daily activities, rituals or customs, we try to 
approach our perfect, integral self. We search for the diversity, 
we discover the essential variables but our insight penetrates 
the unity enveloping all. If anything goes against that concept, 
it is Adharma. If the same action is conductive to or leads us to 
the Virat, by all, of all, it is Dharma. Dharma is relative to Virat. 
The same action can be Dharma or Adharma. The chest and 
the back are not different. They are the organs of the same 
existence. Dharma and Adharma are not two absolute 
dichotomies. There is something central, whatever leads to it 
is Dharma, whatever forces away from it is Adharma. There is 
no confrontation. Confrontation occurs only with the ego, 
which boasts of Dharma even when deeply engrossed in 
Adharma. When Adharma masquerades in the garb of Dharma, 
there is confronation sure, There arises then the need of 
judgement and discernment as to what is Dharma and what is 
Adharma because apparently the latter also appeal, s in the same 
garb. There occurs then a dilemma. The individual has to 
progress to the ideals, making right judgements in the events 
of dilemmas, which actually uplift him continuously by giving 
a new outlook, new vision, n ew opportunity to think and apply 
proper discrimination. This is the touchstone of a great man 
( Mahdpurush ). This question comes up in everyone s life, be 
he a most reputed Mahatma or Karmayogi. This presented itself 
before Gandhiji too. A very crucial dilemma came when his 
eldest son Hari Lai Gandhi converted himself to Islam and 
later reconverted to Hinduism. Gandhiji had to disown him, 
which was a very difficult and painful decision. Now Hari 
Lai, though much less known, was is no way less courageous 
and a less brave fighter for truth than his father. In Africa, he 
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assumed leadership twice when Gandhiji was arrested during 
his movement, so much so that he was called Chota (younger) 
Gandhi. It was a great test for Gandhiji to disown his own son, 
when even his goat was treated as a family- member. Thus in 
our culture, we try to see ourselves else as individual from the 
Supreme, which envelops all and pervades all. This outlook 
and approach is all embracing in our whole culture- in every 
nook and corner to discover the Viral Purush in everyone and 
to see everyone in the Purush. 

The vision of universality and of being beyond universe 
and of dedicating and sacrificing oneself is central to Indian 
thought. Purushdrtha or the supreme objective of life also 
comes in the same sequence. What is Purushdrtha ? Herein 
Artha does not stand for aim or purpose. What does bliss 
(Anand) mean? What does submerging or identification with 
the Purush mean? How does the process go? These endeavours 
emanate from the concept of the Purush. There are two aspects 
together. Purush is supreme and independent or sovereign 
(swatantra) yet he has bound Himself in his own system or 
discipline. He is bound by four debts. The first debt is rishi- 
rina (the debt owed to the sages). It demands extending 
knowledge ( jruina ) that we have inherited from them. We have 
not to be contented with what we have received; we have to 
advance or develop into nobler stage of knowledge through 
our own experiences. It is not only acquiring; it is also 
assimilating and developing. The second debt is Pitri Rina that 
in simple words means producing and rearing children to 
continue the race or species. Not merely continuity as it is 
intended but making the new generation more capable that the 
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present one. The third debt is Deva Rina- the debt to the gods, 
to the imperceptible forces behind the nature phenomena-Eco- 
friendship not merely formal but a close intimacy with the divine 
manifestations of the Supreme. Let our Mantras specifically 
address them and let them bless us with all the bounties at their 
command. Let them enter in matter and spirit, our mind, bodies 
and souls; and let us establish ourselves in their affectionate 
laps. The gods have desires and they crave for satiation but by 
themselves they have no capacity for action (karma). They 
also are manifestations of the Purush. The last Debt is Bhoot 
Rina towards all living beings, particularly towards all humanity 
as Manushya Rina. This requires complete dedication of T 
with nothing reserved for oneself, all for the Supreme Self, 
Moksha. We must endeavour for it. 

Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha are the progressive 
steps in the ascending order. 1'he first step in A rtha -material or 
financial prosperity. This is not very different from Kama- the 
satiation of desires. Both are expected to be under control of 
Mary add- the principles of Dharma (duty and morality); 
Moksha (deliverance) come only after these steps. Moksha is 
rising above all these steps, being aloof. It is identification with 
the Virdt (Supreme), but it can only be attained by one who 
has freed-oneself from all debts. Few like Adi Shankar were 
allowed to proceed on the journey to Moksha without these 
preliminary preparations and payment of debts. 

These are self-accepted bonds of duty from which one 
get released through right actions. Actually, every soul is free, 
freedom (Moksha) or A dvaita (identification with the Supreme) 
is its natural state. In this process, it is enlightening to note that 
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the concept of Purush , thus seemingly embodies all 
contradictions: Loka- Aioka (visible- invisible), concrete- 
abstract, etc. But they are not contradictory. During the 
nineteenth century, we were methodically intoxicated by the 
opium that Hindustan is a spiritual country and we began to 
feel highly elated over this cunning compliment. Actually, our 
system was never one sided or lopsided. Our spirituality 
permeated in every normal action of our daily life. Our nature 
itself is spiritual. But nature manifests itself only through the 
body, through the personality, the function of the mind, the 
behaviour with one another in society, the development of the 
consciousness, the attainments of siddhTs (superior powers). 
For these there were stages stipulated, sadhands (spiritual 
practices) devised and austerities undertaken. But these could 
be successful only with a strong physique, well-maintained 
health, long life full of happiness and enjoyment with self¬ 
restrain (marydda). For these, various forms of worship and 
rites and rituals in society were initiated. These were inculcated 
in the individual in a very natural effortless way in the family 
and the Gurukuls. 

Today we are in a very unnatural state. Firstly because 
of the deformities which time and circumstances force on us 
and we could not reform them. One of these is the 
misconception that we are not materialistic; that the West is 
materialistic and we are spiritual. This was the influence of the 
propaganda of the invaders. Their spiritualism is against the 
body development. In our culture, we think, perform, act and 
live in an integral way. This integral system was demolished 
by the Western colonisers in a systematic way. The other 
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misconception created was that right is right and evil or wrong 
is wrong. But integral thinking reveals that good and evil or 
right and wrong are relative, not absolute. What is justified in 
the case of the action of a child or an ignorant person, may be 
a crime for a grown up, educated, fully mature adult. The 
discrimination will involve the probe into the circumstances, 
the motive, the attitude and the way of the action committed. 
In this way Dharma was constantly educated and explained in 
relativity with the contemporary circumstances. Along with 
this clear guidance was provided. 

These different commandments were in correlation with 
the concept of the Virat Purush. He was the Supreme Court, 
the Supreme criteria, whenever there was a dilemma or doubt. 
This criterion was termed Sheel in the Mahiibharata. Sheet was 
the key of the truth, to the right, to justice. That is what 
Yudhishtir replied to the question posed by Nahusha , ‘What 
is the standard to measure ‘the high’ and ‘the low’ or ‘noble’ 
and ‘mean’, he asked, ‘ ‘Is it the caste?’ ’ Yudhishtir emphatically 
denied caste as the determining factor, as the latter had become 
uncertain in the intermixing that had been going on for 
generations. The minimum essential measure for nobility could 
therefore be “ sheel” . What could be the measure for Sheet 
was the supplementary question. The answer was only a one- 
word hint: ‘ Yajyna ’ (sacrifice)’. The last Aahuti (oblation, burnt 
offering ) in the Yajna is with the mantra ‘ ‘Vayam Yajama”. 
‘We’ (not I) offer, the gods, the saints, the noble persons present 
or not present are all participants in this Yajna ’ This is the 
attitude required. This is the crierion not an iota, not a shadow 
of ego, no craving for a name or fame. This ego should be 
controlled, should be sublimated. If it persists, ‘ Sheel ’ is not 
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there. "Sheet ’ is doing everything for humanity’s sake, for the 
world, for the Universe, for the cosmos. Yajna was organised 
with the coordination, cooperation, active participation of all 
sections of society- the Monarch representing the ruling power, 
the man of the plough, the farmer, the merchant providing all 
the provisions, the craftsman building the Vedi (altar), the 
architect constructing super-structure and the temple over it, 
where the priest chanted the holy verses. In short, endeavours 
by the virdt, of the viral and for the virat formed concept of the 
yajna. 

Deendayalji has elucidated Integral Humanism. I would 
have suggested that it could be in correlation with the virat 
only. We started talking about mdnava (man) or mdnavata 
(humanism) far later. Our preliminary and fundamental concept 
has been the virat pursh (the power supreme) of which man is 
a part, the most developed organic unit. He is the mini-cosmos, 
macro-cosmos. He is often depicted or idolised as man to 
manifest the living existence, which in spite of being 
insignificantly small is not small or insignificant ( kshudra ). 
Individual is not the unit of the concept of this supreme. It 
there could be a unit, it is the family-which means a 
conglomeration of relations (not I, so and so) but so and so is 
son so and so is father, so and so is husband, so and so is wife 
so and so is brother-in-law, etc. The entire family is an organic 
whole of - inseparables. Entirety has to be constantly 
replenished, all shortcomings removed, all deformities reformed 
and reconstructed, made appropriate by the general men, noble 
guides, and expert artists. 
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Shakuntala’s beauty becomes incomparable not by itself, 
but by the entire setting, may be just a line, just a sweep of the 
brush, just a smile but it should be in the entirety. There is an 
idol of Buddha in Kushinagar depicting him on death bed, all 
lifeless but an immortal smile on the lips, which has lightened 
his entire life, which has explained all what he taught. Man is 
not the center of the Universe, nor its crown, nor its be-all and 
end-all. He may be the measure of grasping the weal and woe 
of the Universe but he in himself is not the measure. His 
consciousness when aroused, the Purush in him when 
awakened, who manifests the entirety and inspires him to attain 
the intergral whole makes him the measure. 



Ahimsa: A Bridge 


Truth and nonviolence (Ahimsa) are cardinal concepts 
of Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. These two provide a 
unified field for growth of all philosophical ideas, creative 
forms, rites and rituals. They in fact form an axis on which for 
centuries a wholesome view of universe has been rotating in a 
spiral open circle. Both these are mutually interdependent. A 
person who seeks for truth, will definitely seek for the total 
truth and would try to understand the other person’s point of 
view. This sense of concern for the other automatically 
generates a desire to be in harmony with the ‘other’. Harmony 
is the natural state of beings . This all necessitates doing away 
with unnatural anti-harmonic tendency to injure others. From 
another angle, Ahimsa (an urge to overcome an unnatural desire 
to injure life) generates a will to look at life as one. This holistic 
approach is, in turn, congenial to a meaningful search for truth. 

The derivative meaning of Himsa is desire or intent to 
injure and consequently Ahimsa is a capacity to overcome that 
desire. It is a negative of a negative. In other words it is an 
affirmation of life principle. Thus Ahimsa is a positive rather 
than negative concept. It does not supress a desire, rather it 
manifests the natural instinct of being in harmony. 

Ahimsa has to be always blessed with truth, otherwise 
it could easily turn into self- mortification which itself is against 
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the principle of life as one entity. Another extreme of carrying 
Ahimsa too far with utter disregard for truth is going back into 
shell. Ahimsa is active, not passive. Ahimsa is to be practiced, 
not merely observed and is subsequently to be tested at each 
and every step, whether it helps in well-being of all beings. A 
child plays with small insects without any desire to kill or injure. 
He does not indulge in violence. A weak person is attacked 
and he does not defend himself or herself. He is not practicing 
Ahimsa. On the contrary he is indirectly committing violence 
by encouraging its preparation by the strong. Ahimsa in its 
purest form is Karuna (compassion) and as such is a gateway 
to enlightenment (the razor-edge). Truth is not allowed to inflict 
any injury on any person or group because of this rarified aspect 
of Ahimsa. 

Buddha attained enlightenment through his intense 
desire to find a way for alleviating suffering of all beings. In 
the last stage of his intense and concentrated meditation he had 
realised the futility of body-mortification and had partaken of 
the porrige offered by Sujata. This shows his total perception 
of Ahimsa. One has to be compassionate on oneself as well. 

Mahavira, the spiritual leader of Jainism and the main 
figure behind the revival of J ainism was given this epithet, 
Mahavira, meaning the great valiant one’, because of his power 
of containing all types of Himsa (Violence). He put to test his 
capacity by placing himself in a vulnerable situation. He walked 
amongst creatures and people hostile and practiced killing. He 
remained calm and unmoved by an incessant series of attacks 
on his person. He was compassionate to all such ignorant 
beings. This was his way to comprehend the wholeness of all 
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life. His perception of truth was based on acceptance of 
alternative frames of expression of truth. This perception 
emanated from his vow of Ahimsa. 

Mahabharata, Ramavana and Manusmrti, the most 
important texts of Dharma and also the foundation of Indian 
thought and culture, offer a new approach to Ahimsa. A term 
Anrsamsya (derived from a nrsamsa which itself is the opposite 
of nrisanisa= cutting the root of humaneness) was added as an 
interpretation or more rightly a modification of Ahimsa. This 
adds a new dimension. The intention to injure is not in the 
genes of human beings. The spirit of man is always in seaxch 
of the common man within every man as well as within every 
living phenomenon. That the Man (=Purusa in Vedic 
terminology) is nothing but an embodiment of concern for the 
other, as if she was a part of one’s being. 

Yudhisthira, the hero in Mahabharata was put to test 
his vow of truth on three occasions and he could keep his vow 
through his practice of this active principle of containment of 
antihumanness. He was asked to choose one of his four 
brothers, (who had been swallowed by a great python), to be 
granted boon of life. He chose his youngest brother, the son of 
his stepmother and gave his reasons; I have to think first of the 
mother who is dead and has placed her sons to my care. This 
he asserted is humanness. Again he sought release of his 
cousins who had tracked into his exile in the forest and who 
had come with an evil intention to wipe out all the Pandavas 
from a friendly divinity in adfaerance to the same principle. H is 
kins were enemies no doubt, but they were kins and their 
attendents had, approached Yudhisthra to come to his succour. 
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Yudhisthira saw himself in a role of a saviour and overcame all 
his feeling animosity for his kinsmen. The third occasion of 
such a test came when he was offered to enter into the gates of 
Heaven and he refused to enter without the accompanying dog. 
Thus humanness is the real test of truth. But to show kindness 
is not enough. If one does it out of an inner compulsion that 
meaning of life is sought in one’s attitude towards the other. 

I personally do not prefer to bifurcate Indian thought 
and spirit into absolute and superimposed categories such as 
Hindu thought (or Brahmanic thought), Buddhist thought and 
Jain thought, processing of thinking and points of emphasis 
may differ from school to school within these so called 
categories as well, but the entire Indian thought is permeated 
by just one life principle viz. All life being One, All its 
components are mutually dependent and mutually beneficial, 
none of them can afford to hurt the other. In other words all 
seeing is seeing the All in One and One in All. All activity is 
part of the dynamic movement of the cosmos, all response is a 
response by All in One, and finally all expressions are 
expressions of multipetalled oneness. 

It is not a mere coincid ence that all those cul tures which 
share this world view have lotus as the potent symbol of life, 
of creativity, of potential plurality, of coming out of mirelike 
miserable existence and of blooming with the resplendent light 
of the Universe. If Truth is that light, Ahimsa is that process of 
coexistent plurality and all-permeating flow of Karuna 
(compassion). Both together in harmony will save the world 
from disaster caused by mistrust, faithlessness, untruth and 
selfishness. 






SECTION-IV 

SANSKRIT LITERARY TRADITION 








Mahabharata 


Mahabharata in its all totality, irrespective of the fact that 
accretions had been made and the coipus enlarged through 
centuries before it took its present shape, is imprinted in the 
collective memory of the Indian people and has become an 
integral part of the Indian personality. It is a poem of the 
Universal Being on one hand, as Narayana along with the sacred 
revelation of the Rishis, the Vedas and the Seers of a philosophiu 
perennia (the ever dynamic Dharma, maintaining a balance 
between change and continuity) permeates the poem. On the 
other hand, it is a poem of the Becoming of Man, the ceaseless 
endeavour of Man to be. in harmony with the fullness of life. 
Mahabharata has been rightly conceived as a tree which grows 
out of a seed and grows with its roots spreading underground 
and its branches spreading in every direction. 

This conceptualization as a tree signifies one thing viz., 
all the material within the epic is organically related and is one 
totality. Nothing is grafted form outside. The main trunk of the 
story lends itself to branch out into sub stories. The seed of 
poetic structure remains one. The trunk is one, the major 
branches are defined and well developed, only they continue 
to leaf out and blossom. When fruit forms, the tree achieves its 
final shape—the tree of the Mahabharata. Whatever additions, 
deletions take place, they happen before fruition. The changes, 
additions and grafts were done by those who themselves were 
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drenched in Mahabharata. Their individual identities got 
absorbed within the fathomless epic. The need for separate 
identity is not felt, for whatever they added was inspired by the 
central concept itself. The additions then, were not separate 
visions, or independently willed accounts, they were the fallout 
of constant exposue to the oral recital - and as such continuing 
a dialogue with the listening masses. The masses did not listen 
to Mahabharata for new surprises, because the story was 
absorbed through lullabies even, by them. They heard it again 
and again only to renew and resharpen the old response - to 
merge themselves into the greater Mahabharata. To listen to 
the Mahabharata was to be bom again in spirit, to weed out 
weaknesses of flesh, to know the difference between one’s 
major and minor Dharmas, for real Dharma is not a fossilized 
thing - it is a constant flux of life, kinetis rather than statis, a 
manifest struggle from moment to more li ving moment. 

In the Indian vision events per se have not been 
significant. What the event signifies is significant. Here too, 
among all posible significances the one that is emphasized is 
that which affects not only the major characters or even the 
minor characters, but that which shall continue to afiect 
humanity itself in case such similar events were to take place 
in their lives. 

Let us Look at the structure of Mahabharata . Its beginning 
is very pertinent, It is a ballad-type lament put into the mouth 
of Dhritarashtra, the epitome of mo ha (clinging to the good of 
a small circie in juxtaposition to the concern for all). Each stanza 
of this lament begins with ‘ever since I learnt’ (Yadasrausam) 
and is followed by one account after another of the merits and 
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remarkable achievements and feats of endeavour by the 
Pandavas interspersed by a successive account of his own sons’ 
failures and follies. Each stanza concludes with this strain, ‘Since 
then I lost all hope of victory’ (tada na same vijayaya Sanjaya). 
Dhritarashtra is the root of the tree of Many a (dark anger) his 
son Duryodhana being its trunk and so his concept of victory 
is tainted with a desire to vanquish while the real victory, Jaya 
fruitions on the other tree of Dharma, of which Yudhishthira is 
the main trunk. That Jaya or Victory has no pride, has no taint 
of vengeance and it not shadowed by doubleness. Its has a 
deep concern for all beings. This is a victory not over others 
but over one’s won blinding passions and darkness. 

Vyasa rightly names the whole book as Jaya and lays 
down a procedure to approach this poem. 

qrprqrrf TT TUtPTT) 

T<m t-KJ-cMl oOTT rPTT 

‘First bow to Narayana, the Universal Man, then to Man 
and then to the Best amongst Men, praise Saraswati, the Goddess 
of speech and Vyasa, and then proceed to read this epic of 
victory. In fact, what is signified by this verse is that all are one. 
The three roles of the supreme Being viz., Narayana (the 
divine), Nara (the human) and Narottama (the divine human, 
transcending the former too), the creative power of the word 
which unites them and the creator; all are one. They are all 
eternal processes. There could be another meaning behind this 
invocation. Saraswati, the river, is a witness to the great 
destruction, the Great War and also is a witness of the creative 
concern of Vyasa, who was himself bom on an island in an 
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hour dense with fog. Vvas, the dark island-child (Krishna 
Dvaipayana) is a participant as well as a witness in the story 
which he unfolds and so is at par with the river Saraswati and 
the river-speech, the speech of deep human wisdom. 
Consequently he is at par with the Universal Being and the 
Human Becoming. He is involved and yet he transcends his 
involvement and stands alone. Victory for him is victory over 
ignorance, ever unsatiated. The meaning of the first Shloka 
has been thus propounded by Sadanand Yati. As Nar, or a man 
with supreme soul, Narayan, is Purusottam for he is in the world, 
is a part of the world but he is also a part of that experience 
which transcends the World . Sadanand Yati says further that 
only after getting suffused with Saraswati, the one who 
illuminates the concept of Narayana, Nar and Narottam; only 
after attaining total humility towards the Goddess, like Vyas 
himself, one should commence reading this book of victory 
over all kinds of ignorance. 

Vyasa is not only a witness to the events of Mahabharata, 
he is totally connected to them. Even after the composition of 
the whole epic, he feels that nothing would change, nothing at 
all. His cry is the cry in wilderness: 

4 ‘Because of Dharma, wealth is wealth and desires 
desirable. But no one tries to attain wealth and desire through 
practicing Dharma. Rather, they make Dharma the means to 
attain wealth and desires.’ ’ 

When one such as Vyas concerns himself with victory 
and calls his work the book of victory (Jaya), then we know 
that this victory is not what Dhritrashtra understands by victory, 
nor is it merely victory over ignorance - this victory is the heart’s 
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indomitability against all odds, no matter how unsurmountable. 
Moved by this notion of victory, the poet makes an effort to 
make himself heard, even if no one is listening. The efforts, he 
feels, must be made even if it makes no difference , even if it 
does not alter the inevitable end. One needs to go and stand in 
the middle of the river stream and see that of the two trees on 
its two banks, one gets uprooted entirely, the other is rendered 
leafless, but in its veins there is sap still like a renewed wound. 
The first tree is the great tree of wrath, of indignation, of pride 
and attachment. Its name is Duryodhana, Karna is its trunk, 
Shakuni its branch, Duhsashan its blossom in abundance, and 
the ignorant king Dhritarashtra is its root. 

The other great tree is the tree of Dharma. Its name is 
Yudhishtira, Arjun is its trunk, Bhimsena, its branch, Nakula 
and Sahdeva its blossom and fruit Shri Krishna, Vedas (the 
wisdom-wealth) and all the wisemen are its root. 

A comparison between the two makes it clear that 
Duryodhana’s tree is not cal led the tree of Adharma - it is the 
tree of dark anger, it does not lack Dharma, but Dharma is not 
clean, is not unalloyed, it is repleat, clogged with ego; while 
Yudhishtira’s is not shadowed by doubleness. Even his 
opponenets do not doubt his integrity. Another thing that this 
comparison makes clear is that the root of Duryodhan’s Mamyu 
tree is extremely weak. What sustenance can be had anyway 
from an attachment-tom blind king? The root of the Dharma 
tree on the other hand is not just Shri Krishna himself; all the 
felt and lived wisdom of a whole people, the divine wisdom 
too, the people themselves; and all the seers and visionaries 
who know the world to be iiadivisible are a part of this root. 





Vyasa cries out-look at the uprooted tree, and look too 
at the upright tree and feel the loneliness of it all. To feel is 
victory, to know is to transcend oneself - to go beyond one’s 
personal context. 
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happiness - unhappiness; when one no longer has anyone as 
his own; when love and hate both recede, then what replaces 
all these is that objective compassion which is the sap of life 
itself, which is the truth immortal. Once this Karuna 
(compassion) is earned, one cannot abandon even stray dog 
commonly spurned and considered a low creature. 

Mahabharata looks for this truth immortal which is bom 
only after the fathomless human heart has been churned, 
together by the good and evil within. Mahabharata is not 
satisfied with mere absolute truth. It continues to look for 
permanent truth. When the major characters in Mahabharata 
fail to perceive this difference between the absolute and 
permanent truth, some minor character, or a character in a 
substory may perceive it, and in perceiving extoll it: Bhisma 
and Drona do not protest when Draupadi is put on stake. They 
are mute when she, after the game, is summoned in the court 
as bonded. But Duryodhana’s own brother Vikarna rises in 
protest and says that a woman is not possession or property; 
that she cannot be used as a stake. So the game should not be 
honoured. He is told that this used to be so, but in present state 
of affairs woman was property. Vikarna retorts this state of 
affairs and argues that it is not a permanent state of affairs. 
What Vikarana’s protest underscores is that no matter how you 
cover up truth, it cannot be buried. An unbearable incident may 
enrage even the lowly among the low to rise in protest, and 
give the courage to uncover the burried truth, because this truth 
is the truth inside each of us. This truth is the inexorable 
prerequisite of life itself. One can turn this around and say that 
the inexorable prerequisite of truth is to live, to live as oneself, 
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as one, and to live without dependence on anyone, to live 
without attachment. 

Shanti Parva contains the story of the famished 
Vishwamitra: It is drought time. Looking for food, Vishwamitra 
reaches a hut. There he finds a fresh cut thigh portion of a dog. 
Unable to stand with hunger, he is ready to depart with the 
dog-meat. The owner of the hut challenges him that the dog- 
meat is not to be eaten; he says, why do you destroy your and 
mine Dharma. Vishwamitra answers, whatever keeps a dying 
able bodied man alive, is Dhaixna itself, because life is preferable 
to death. Dharma too can be observed only if one is alive. So 
whatever promotes life should not be despised. 

The vested interest of the butcher urges him to argue 
further. In his self ascribed role of a propounder of Dharma, he 
says how can I give you, a B rahmin, this piece of meat : and 
how, then shall I eat it mysel f: If I give this to you and if you 
take it from me, both of us shall be sinners condemned to Hell. 

Vishwamitra answers, ‘ ‘I am willing to indulge in this 
sin for it will protect my most, pious life, and while leading this 
life I’11 be able to seek Dharma.” Finally, the meat is handed 
over by the butcher. Vishwamitra did not eat it along. As per 
tradition he sat down to divide it among Gods, Manes and all 
beings, and it started to rain. The whole country was saved 
from famine. When Yudhishtira hears this story he is deeply 
disturbed: can after such a despised act, after such defiling of 
Dharma one still remain pious? Bhishma dispells his doubt: In 
absolute terms Dharma cannot be determined. Nor is it for the 
weak hearted to fathom it. One has to delve deep into all the 
scriptures in order to develop a total awareness of Dharma. 
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The ever flowing stream of life is the highest truth of 
Mahabharata. It never dies. It may become dubious, may 
become obscure, but it cannot perish. It is of the nature of Rita, 
the dynamic order; it is not stasis, it is eternally moving us to 
Golden age of Truth (Satya Yuga), which is golden age of 
deeds (Krita Yuga), which is said to have its fulfillment in eternal 
movement fid: fh-'md dRf. 

The remarkable thing about this notion of truth is that 
there is no dichotomy between truth and untruth, as there is 
none between Dharma and Adharma, because there can never 
be total absence of Truth or Dharma. In absolute terms there is 
no clash between Truth and Untruth, but there could be a 
situation when Truth becomes static, when it can lose its 
pervasive quality, then that state Anrita (the absence of Rita, 
the cosmic order) is juxtaposed against Truth, as darkness 
against Light. 

TRST dffr rPT:: 'SdT TTdT TTSIT: I 

cTTcF: WT 

Tflpf cl •H hi WT cflRTT Ul-Md 1M: I 
d dOTT rl M dldoT: 11 

(Shanti Parva 190/1-2) 

Truth is the vast expanse, the Universal Being the 
eternally moving energy, the creative principle, the holder and 
the unlifter; while Anrita is of the nature of darkness, which 
brings one down, which makes one blind to the totality of life. 

Similarly there is no conflict between Dharma (right) 
and adharm (worng), as there is no absolute Dharma (right) or 
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adharma (wrong). There is of course a conflict between the 
smaller Dharma and the larger Dharma and the real test is the 
whole truth. This has been illustrated by a legend of Gautama 
and his son Chir. 

Gautam tells his son Chirkari that your mother is a fallen 
woman. Go and kill her. After saying this Gautam himself goes 
to the jungles to meditate and worship. Chirkari was prone to 
consider and reconsider for a long time. He reasoned: To follow 
father’s command is a son’s duty. To protect one’s mother is 
one’s duty. Should I follow the duty of a son, or my duty to 
myself? He decided that a husband is husband only if he takes 
care of the wife, and protects h er. If he neither feeds the woman 
nor protects her he cannot be: a husband, so the woman thus 
abandoned is not to be blamed. The husband is the culprit, for 
he is the first to blame. In the meantime, Gautam also thought 
over the situation in a calmer state of mind, and realized that he 
has been rash due to his anger in asking the son to kill his 
mother. He came running and found the wife alive. He blessed 
Chirkari and said that in every human context and situation, 
anger and impulsive decision both are wrong. One must think 
carefully whether such weakness is right or not, such pride or 
ego is right or not, such feeling of hurt is right or not, such 
rebellion is right or wrong. One must decide if one is indulging 
in folly, if despite its being unpleasant to act in a certain manner 
is one’s duty or not. Specially in the context of mistakes which 
cannot be made by the near ones, friends, servants and women, 
one must think very carefully before acting. So Dharma by its 
very nature is eternal. It moves slowly. It never runs or races, 
but sifts and winnows. Thus it does not lead one to immediate 
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acclaim. There is no sudden revelation or surprise in it. Even 
the ones who know you well are puzzled and impatient with 
your behaviour if you follow Dharma diligently. II Dhai ma 
makes one patient, it also generates loneliness or aloneness. 
Yudhishtira is the greater example of it. But Dharma is 
reassurance, it is a moving shadow that follows the cloud. It 
won’t allow destruction to be. Adharma raises one quickly, 
defeats enemies fast, makes wealth multiply by day and by night 
- but when is destroys it destroys up the very roots. 

Of Dharma there is no death, for it is purified continually 
by truth; what actually is ( rita ) and imperishable resides in truth 
(Satya). The awareness that death is in this body and immortality 
too is in it, constitutes truth’s consciousness. 


■yrmr ’ 


WH 


(S.P. 278/29-30) 


So there is contradiction between them only in the sense 
of being better or still better. That which seems to be 
contradictory in essence are degrees of comparison. In choosing 
eventually the better over the lesser, one has to forego all 
attachment. One has to view equally all aspects that affect all. 
If one does this, then one realizes that really there is no choice, 
except choiceless Dharma. Sri Krishna is the root of this 
choiceless Dharma tree. There is a special significance to this : 
Krishna had meditated on the idea given by his Guru Ghora 
Angiras that the stream of your vital consciousness is split into 
two. One part remaining that which you have been, the othei 
going beyond it. Krishna was Yogeshwara, the one to taste the 
nectar of life; he was in all, he was everyone. Toward him 
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everyone was attracted. Nothing was hidden from him. He was 
the cieator, the one who sustained and also the one who 
uncoverdall falseness, removed all underhandedness. 

The Mahabharata of Vyasa is not a poem of pathos, but 
the poem of the knowledge of pathos, of absolute compassion 
of Krishna himself. Whether one terms this knowing as 
believing in divine descent (theories of avataras) or something 
else, one cannot escape the eternal flow of this knowledge. 
Sooner or later one would need to be, drenched, to float in it, 
to be swept by it. Through this knowledge man may vow to be 
man, and not be a God or demon - for both Gods and demons 
desire humanness. This does not imply that man is the superior 
most; it does mean however, that the state of being man is that 
state which allows one to feel for others. The state of being 
man is the state that accepts everyone, and desires humanness 
for all - desires that humaness which is exclusive but which 
merges in all. This merging makes a Nar - Narottam - the perfect 
man. 


Whether or not we accept Krishna to be historic figure 
(it’s better if we don’t then he is even more completely 
purushottam) is not of much importance to Mahabharata. 
Mahabharata makes him into a concept, for Krishna is our 
education in truth as well as its attainment: All through his life 
he is for others, but in the moment of death he is completely for 
his own self. So from self to the world and from the World 
back to self - this cycle alone is the unending road to truth 
immortal. One cycle ends, the other begins. Attainment becomes 
the desire to attain. No historic mission ever gets fulfilled. In 
fact there is no such thing as historic purpose. If at all there is 
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such a purpose, it is extremely inconsequential. What if it is 
realized or not realized? In the flux of time Truth is the poetry 
of history, not history. Not history, certainly, in the way we 
understand the term to mean today. Mahabharata compells 
one to think a new and think continually. This is then its supreme 
significance, its achievement. This thinking bout man, about 
man’s relationships, about social organisation, about inner 
conflicts, begins afresh with each time, and place. Mahabharata 
does not consider this search as human burden or human destiny 
- something that we are condemned to do so. Mahabharata 
considers it the very nature of truth itself. The change in shadow 
is nothing after all, but a change in light. 

Shri Krishna is the living embodiment of truth and 
Bhisma has rightly, before taking up the task of initiating 
Yudhishtira into the duties of king, invoked this spirit of truth 
of Krishna himself: 

I dedicate myself to that Krishna who is embodiment of 
truth. To Krishna who builds a bridge of truth with dynamic 
order born of a desire to love beyond life and to Krishna who 
makes use of different activities leading to the goal of Dharma 
and Artha for building this bridge. 

ilWdl'f?! Hcrf ^nqrl'imd'MTfddTI 
srcM odclglTr^lHdl-A ^T*T: 11 

Earlier it was postulated that Mahabharata is not a poem 
of pathos and yet Mahabharata depicts the suffering of the 
righteous man. On the face, Mahabharata appears to be 
believing in irriversible destiny of Man to suffer. Let us have a 
look at it more closely. There is a notion of the destined, but 
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only to dramatize human weakness: the one who is not willing 
to face suffering as a consequence of his own action, makes a 
scapegoat of destiny. Especially when suffering is unbearable 
blaming fate is a big help. For instance when Kunti’s daughter- 
in-law comes to her for blessings, Kunti says : daughter, birth 
sons with good fate and stars. Don’t birth the ones who are 
merely brave and learned. My sons are both brave and learned, 
but not fortunate. They are wandering in the jungles helplessly. 
The above does not mean that Kunti wants cowards to her 
unbearable anguish at the fate her sons have met. Won’t they 
ever know peace and happiness, she wonders? A mother due 
to her love is always anxious about her children’s future. The 
anxiety makes her say, let your sons be born with bright future, 
this blessing I bestow first so their valour and learning does not 
go waste. In this weak heartedness of Kunti for her sons, 
Mahabharata points up the vastness of a woman’s love. To 
validate destiny is not its real meaning. 

If destiny does take its course in Mahabharata, it is due 
to some arithmatic of one’s own deeds. If there is a curse that 
takes place, that curse too was self earned by some slip or folly. 
But if there is curse, there is also a way to absolve oneself of it. 
That way is to sharpen one’s own slumbering conscience. If 
the righteous people suffer, and the villains thrive, it is not due 
to a ruthless, unjust God. In fact one’s outlook and one’s own 
sense of destiny may make it seem so. The one who is judicious 
shall only feel uncomfortable in consuming his fortune alone. 
He would want growth, but not to thrive in a wrong way. Even 
if he eiTS he shall be able to correct himself. Thus his path will 
not be neither straight nor simple. He shall probe himself again 
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and again to see if he has not been taken away from someone 
else unjustly. He would wonder too about having made any 
compromises, or if he has bowed to someone unjust for personal 
promotion. He may never have the happiness of having plenty 
: however, if without causing suffering to others, without 
courting the viliains, without giving up the path of virtue he 
gets a little, he would consider it a lot. 

For a just man, suffering is inevitable. That does not 
however mean that in Mahabharata there is no encouragement 
for righteous act, or that it condones evil. Nor does Mahabharata 
sanctify inevitability of suffering, rather, while Mahabharata 
makes an evil man pay for his deeds, end righteous man reap 
his, it also makes us know that the six vices, envy, lust, anger, 
greed, pride and attachment are quick to propogate but are 
impermanent. They make one want to do something at once, 
they ignite us like straw catches fire. The godly virtues on the 
other hand are lasting; they are slow to grow, once you fall 
from the right course, they patiently bring you back. Man, 
however, according to Mahabharata is free to indulge in either 
virtues or non-virtues. He is free to desire the lasting and 
continous rise, or free to desire a sudden but incomplete, 
shortlived rises. The one who opts for total growth does not 
wish to rise alone - he desires growth for others too. Though 
Mahabharata recognises that big fish eats small fish, but it does 
not consider it to be a valid behaviour for man. Mahabharata 
does not vindicate that the fittest survive, if fitness is attained at 
other’s cost. Mahabharata considers fortitude to be the test of 
fitness. Without forbearance what good is fitness? What good 
is power? Because of the above notion of fitness, Mahabharata’s 
hero is not Kama, nor Bhima either. Even Arjuna is not the 
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epitome of virute. In Ramayanu for the same reason, Hanuman, 
Laxman, or Bharat, worthy though they are, still not hero of 
the epic. All these characters in both the books are manly; they 
have personal integrity and many more desirable qualities. 
However, it is desired of the hero that he has only one scale for 
both personal and non-personal matters. He is expected to care 
for what is his and what is not his. He is expected to be harsh in 
weighing his own and expected to be kind for others. These 
expectations are not fulfilled by the above mentioned list of 
virtuous characters. These expectations are met in Rama. He is 
not capable of hauling a whole mountain or capable of sending 
Hanuman to Lanka on strw-arrow; he cannot even stay wake 
night after night for twelve years, but he is still the hero for 
bringing impersonal towards all, for being above himself. 
Yudhistira too, has neither Arjuna’s valour, nor Bhim’s physical 
strength, he cannot match Kama in his ability to bestow gifts, 
nor can he renounce like Bhisma, but he is the hero for he can 
feel for everyone and in feeling understands the fallibility in 
others, his own flaws too he is aware of. He understands what 
suffering is and knows also that to not demand what is by right 
your’s is cowardice. But to be greedy for what belongs to some 
one else is to be a traitor to the truth of humanity. Thus 
Mahabharata is not a ballad, nor is it an account of war, it is in 
fact the epic of man’s great and difficult pilgrimage of life. In 
this bleak journey there is such desolate darkness at times that 
nothing is clear to the eye; but one small lamp struggles 
tirelessly, fearlessly with this darkness - the base of this lamp is 
truth; austerity is its oil, compassion is its wick; and its light is 
forgivenass. This lamp is lighted with great care, foi it is not 
always possible for man to have so much austerity in action, 
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nor has he always the strong base of truth needed for the lamp, 
nor is he able to spare so much compassion; nor is he always 
capable of so much forgiveness that it burns itself out to be 
light. Yet the darkness must be challenged. The challenge is to 
keep the lamp lighted. 

Even if we get lost in darkness, we must not become 
darkness. The darkness that lies in wait to assail us again and 
again is considered by Mahabharata the gauntlet that must be 
picked up. Mahabharata wants to go beyond this darkness, to 
rent it or sunder, but rent it only after dealing with it, not by 
ignoring it or compromising with it. 

Mahabharata, as told earlier has spoken of two trees the 
tree of Manyu (dark anger) and the tree of Dharma. But they 
are not separate trees, both together are one massive tree of 
hope with eighteen branches and each branch (Parv) is 
nourished by the sap of the roots, rasa. The sweetest peak of 
this rasa is realised in the last five Parvas. The whole metaphor 
runs as follows: 

The seed of the Mahabharata tree is Sangrahdhydya, the 
root is Pauloma and Astika, the trunk is Sambhava Parvu (all 
these are parts of the adiparva), the trunk’s width and height 
are Sabhd Parvu. The hollow of the trunk harbours birds, and 
snakes; the A rani Parva (a part of the Vana Parva) is the knot 
in this trunk. The Virata and Udyoga Parvas are the full grown 
solid part of the tree. Bhlshma Parva is the spread of branches. 
One among these branches is an anamlous branch - 
Shrimadbhagawat - it shoots straight upward. Drona Parva is 
its leal crown; Kama Parva it’s bloosom Shalya Parva its 
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fragrance, Stri Parva and Aishika Parva is the fruit; Ashwanedha 
Parva the sweet juice of this fruit; Ashramvasika Parva is where 
one sits down to rest. 


This Indian tree like a rain cloud shall eternally give ever¬ 
lasting fulfilment to humanity. The tree of Mahdbhdrata is 
inspired by another tree - the upside down Aswaittha tree. 


C\ 




(Bhism Parva 39/1) 


The tree is the tree of creation. Called Urdhava tree, its 
root-Narayan, is upward toward the sky, and its branches in 
the earth. The branches are Vedas, the first source of all 
knowledge. The leaves of this tree are all those wisemen who 
understand Vedas- Vedvids. The tree is imperishable - it is cut 
down again and again, and again it grows, branching in all 
directions as the spread of the three gunas - Satva, Rajas, 
Tamas, flesh and its various pleasures leafing daily on it. All 
the fare reaching roots are ties in tangels of day to day deeds. 

Gita too talks of the cutting down of this tree again and 
again. You need the sharp edge of detachment to chop down 
the tree and reach Paramdrtha. There seems to be a 
contradiction here - how should one chop down the imperishable 
tree and why? We must understand what is meant by chopping 
down, and for that one must take necessary steps. 

In Stree Parva, in Vidur’s words, the World is a veritable 
jungle (Stree Parva Chapter 5) full of frightening animals and 
darkness that wipes away all traces of paths. Around the jungle 
is a net whose edge is held by a woman. Huge snakes hang 
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from trees all around, and in the centre, there is a well hidden 
under dead leaves, covered by branches. Wandering in the 
jungle, a traveller falls in the well, the vines however keep him 
from hitting the bottom of the well. His legs are up in the air, 
his head is in the well. An elephant stands by the edge of the 
well with six faces and twelve legs. The elephant is half black, 
half white. Inside the well is a great serpant. In the vines is a 
beehive from which nectar drips, drop by drop. The traveller is 
beside himself with fear. He can see that the vines and branches 
which hold him for the moment are being gnawed at by black 
and white mice. The bees too are buzzing around to sting. But 
the nectar-drops falling in his mouth keep him wanting more. 
Despite certain death from all sides, he lusts for one more drop 
of honey and one more. (Stree Parva 5/8-20) 

Vidur explains the allegory. The snakes in the trees are 
human follies; the woman is old age, the well is human body; 
the hissing serpant inside is death, the vines that hold the traveller 
are one’s lust for life; the elephant at the edge of well’s mouth 
is time - six seasons are its faces, twelve months its legs, and 
white-black mice day and night. The bees are desires, and nectar 
indulgences. (Stree Parva Chapter 6) 

From these dark depths, from this horror well no one 
can haul you out. You have to do it all alone. 

The tree here has two meanings. It provides shade, allows 
rest, gives fruit and nectar. But if this tree turns into a tree of 
desires, a tree of attachment, than it gives pain, becomes a place 
to be feared. But if there is no tree, no well, no honey oozing 
vine, where shall one learn the inspiration to be fearless? The 
beauty of this creation is not for one to just consume. It is an 
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invitation that should be honoured and accepted, but let the 
acceptance not turn into subserviance. 

Mahabharata is a different type of creation-tree inviting 
you to ‘ ‘accept it’ ’ but expecting you to not get tied to any of its 
part. See the tree, understand it, taste its fruit, rest in its shade, 
and then get up and leave. Knowledge should not be a burden 
inside one’s mind, knowledge should be the source of 
movement. In knowledge there is no movement. Movement is 
in you. Knowledge tells you how to make your action. The one 
to carry out the mapped actions are you. 


The Traditional Narrative Structure 


Rdmdyana of Valmiki starts with an outburst of curse to 
the fowler killing the male mate while it was at the peak of 
mating enjoyment. This outburst is considered by the Creater 
as the indication of the power of the poet to create a poem of 
deep human compassion for the fulness of life. Mahdbhdratu 
starts with the story of the serpent-sacrifice performed by king 
Janamejaya, the great grandson of the Pandavas to avenge the 
death of his father by the bite of the serpent. The sacrifice comes 
abruptly to an end with the intervention of a young ascetic 
Astika (literally the Existent) and its completion is achieved by 
the recital of the poem Mahdbhdrutci by Vaisampayana, a 
disciple of Vyasa, the composer initiated into the poem for the 
specific purpose of the first narration. The first occasion chosen 
for this is the most apt one. Mahabharata quells revenge rather 
than kindles it. It is a great epic of quietitude and peace. The 
great war is a prelude to that. 

Both the poems and in the ascent of their heroes to 
Heaven as embodiments of truth and forbearance these epics 
have been to some extent wrongly interpreted as poems of 
good winning over evil. Good and evil are not two mutually 
independent categories as both are intertwined as life and death 
within Man. It is the supreme effort of Man to rise above this 
interplay of good and evil and be the whole Man, which is the 
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highest goal of Man. This effort is made possible through truth 
and compassion, satya and karuna. There is a conflict both 
within and without no doubt, but it is just a means to achieve 
this goal. 

Big or small, all characters are both weak and strong. 
All bring out at a proper occasion their best contribution towar ds 
the achievement of the desired goal. All have their own failings, 
but then failings serve to extenuate the desire to overcome them. 
The Hero in each epic is chosen not so much for valorous feat 
or outstanding record of asceticism, as for sheer adherence to 
truth and for depth of compassion for all life. 

These epics provide the archetype for all human creative 
endeavour in India and have been recreated again and again in 
various literary genres and art forms. 

The fourth narrative structure type is provided by the 
Brhatkatha which is traditionally ascribed to Gunadhya, a 
descended divine being who is released of his curse by reciting 
the tale to birds, animals and trees. The story of the curse is 
indeed very poetic. Siva had lost a wager to Parvati and had 
promised to tell a new tale unheard so far. It is a long tale and 
so there is a complete bar on entry into the inner chambers 
where Siva is reciting the tale. One of the confidant counsellers 
of Siva gets curious and making himself invisible enters the 
chamber and learns the entire story. He recites it to Jaya his 
consort, who is the chief chambermaid of Parvati and out of 
sheer joy of new find recites the story to her mistress. Parvati 
gets furious at Siva that he has deceived her by telling an old 
tale. Consequently the stealthy listener is cursed to be born as 
man and the end of the curse would come as soon he would 
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have recited the tale to another cursed divine being of Siva’s 
court. So this tale or rather the string of tales is an outcome of 
the curse of curiosity and one gets entrapped into the curse 
again and again and obtains release only after one has shared it 
with a listener. The string of these tales relates to love and 
adventure, the most potent excitants of human energy. They 
are born of curiosity and give birth to a chain of accursed 
curiosity to go for love and adventure. The tradition records 
that six out of seven parts of the tale were consumed by fire, 
just the one seventh part has survived and that too not in its 
original Paisaci dialect. 

The great tale opens up into petal after petal, one episode 
leading into another, the heroes and heroines assuming one 
form after another and the relationships continue through 
different existences. Perhaps, the starting word usti (there used 
to be) in every tale is symbolic of the continuous chain of 
existence, ever changing and ever longing for half-realised half- 
fulfilled human relationship. 

To sum up these four main prototypes of the traditional 
narrative aim respectively at: 

1. Looking at life as a set of correspondences both 
in terms of content and form and through this 
visualising the totality of life, 

2. reintegrating parts into whole through a unified 
mental, vocal and physical endeavour, 

3. resolving human problems not on an individual 
level but on the level of a whole community’s 
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effort and perseverance and sharing the anguish 
of great creative minds for fuller and more 
meaningful living, and 

4. involving oneself and getting entrapped in the 
mesh of human desires and aspirations out of 
sheer curiousity and seeking release in capturing 
the minds of the new generation into this network 
of human relationship. 

All these four have together formed the collective 
memory of the people and eventually their collective identity 
as a remarkable tradition, yearning for the future and 
recollecting the past and yet cherishing sorrows and joys of 
here and now. 



Kalidasa And His Times 

The date of Kalidasa is a more than a century old 
controversy. The more significant and detailed plea on the 
ground of internal evidence for a date before Christ was made 
in a monograph by my late teacher Prof. K.C. C hattopadhy ay a. 
lie strongly refuted the assumptions of Asvaghosa being his 
predecessor and amply showed through comparison of similar 
passages in these two poets that where there is similarity in 
expression, the expression of Kalidasa is more suited to the 
context than that of Asvaghosa. Further, the language of 
Kalidasa is not worked out language. It is an effortless flow. 
Pt. Chattopadhyaya brushed aside the superficial similarity 
between the description of Raghu’s conquest march and the 
panegyric of Harisena eulogizing the conquest march of 
Samudragupta. He found two different patterns in them. Those 
who told that Kalidasa was a poet but patronized by Guptas 
and Varkatakas represent two agruments : one with reference 
to Hunas and the other with reference to Kumarsambhava as a 
poem written to felicitate the birth of Kumar Gupta. Both the 
arguments do not hold water. There are other scholars such as 
Rai Krishna Das and Stella Kramarich who as art historians 
find Kalidasa more in tune with the art of Bharahut Sanchi and 
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Amaravati than with crystallised art of the Guptas. The main 
points which I want to make are briefly : 

1. Kalidasa’s attitude towards life in totality is a 
product of a happy blending of Vedic tradition and 
a newly budding agamic exuberance. He is a 
worshipper of Siva and yet has equal reverence for 
Vishnu. He breathes the generosity of the 
Satavahanas who though being Brahmins in origin, 
were of an accepting nature. They had matrimonial 
ties with a newcomer Ksapa and Ksatrapas in the 
west India. They were patrons of language and 
literature. 

2. A significant part of Kalidasa’s imagery is drawn 
from the world of popular belief such as the 
worship of Yaksas, the worship of Chaitas and the 
fertility motives in the early Indian art. 

3. He perceives life in a frame where things and 
persons are linked together by a common desire to 
benefit each other. His world is a world of 
interdependence and his emphasis is on 
householder’s life as the centre of all social and 
religious activities. This is why Kalidasa has not 
extolled Buddha. This again is the reason why 
inspite of his being a perfect innovator he has partly 
refuted himself when he has described a nuptial 
ceremony or a bride mere ready for nuptial art of 
altar. 

4. He has a total vision of life. To him all the four 
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facets of life are equally important. The childhood 
for its link with learning process, youth for 
enjoyment of senses, retired life for getting detached 
from household duties though without denouncing 
companionship of the better half and the last phase 
marked by practice of Yoga for getting merged into 
All Self. It is remarkable that he has developed the 
Rama story of Valmiki Ramayana and the Bharata 
story from the Mahabharata. But he has not 
developed the Krishna legend except for a few 
references : one in Meghadoota—Gopavesasya 
Vishnoha. He also takes help of Siva legend in the 
early Puranas but he does not make use of later 
Puranas like Vishnu Purana. 

So all this goes in favour of his being anterior to the 
Gupta literary and Puranic tradition. His stands have been 
juncture of an era which is trying to assimilate the Vedic and 
the Agamic world views and rituals. We find ample evidence 
of Vedic ritual-vocabulary as well as Agamic rituals. His 
Bharata Vakya in Vikramorvasiya 

Refers ^lff0T T&f STSTfnT V73RTI 
TTcf: cblUHcUHlri; ^T^ll 

has been used as the final shanti-patha in Agamic ritual 
and with slight variation taken up by the Buddhists as well. 
This also goes in favour of his being born in such times where 
assimilation of the Vedic and agamic ritual had just begun. He 
has in his two studs (one in Raghuvamsa and the other in 
Kumarsambhava) addressed respectively to Vishnu and Siva 
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are anustubha metre and share certain features and certain 
expressions. The features are use of contrast in one and the 
same person, such as: 

3f*Trr 

3TfjRTf <2jcRii*,RU|t||| 

(Raghuvansha, p. 226) 


and 


^nisfr^iT 


(ibid., p. 78) 

and common expressions like — 

dTTt ^ f^cf 7TT5 fsTSRB 

3f§f fsry3F4 TTft tsrrf^dlrMdll 

4 If, I 

WT^jfTTThfwi^: cfcHUIdl ^TcT: 11 

These stutis (prayers) are very close to the prayers found 
in Ramayana and Mahabharata in some refined way and they 
echo the spirit of both the critics. Again in his dramas, he has 
echoed Bhasa in several passages both in texture and structure. 
Bhasa’s use of a guise of Vasavadatta in the interest of her 
husband is similar to that of Malavika in the interest of her 
would-be husband. The skillfulness of the Minister 
Yogandharayan in Svapnavasavadattam is matched by the skill 
fulness of Kausiki in Malavikagnimitram.. 
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The priority of Kalidasa to Asvaghosa has been 
discussed at length by Pt. K.C. Chattopadhyaya which I need 
not dwell upon except that I would like to add a few points. 
The oft-quoted similarities found in Asvaghosa and Kalidasa 
indicate : (1) In Kalidasa’s case, the impatience of rati is more 
appealing than that of Sundari. Sundari dwells Nanda : ‘ ‘I do 
not want to come in the way of your visiting your elder because 
it is your duty. At the same time I want to return before this 
dying made by you on my cheeks. It is still wet.” Rati, on the 
other hand, in Kumarsambhava in her lament over the sad 
demise of Kama cries out in sheer madness : ' ‘Why have you 
left the dying on my feet unfinished? You died only over my 
right feet and were called on duty by the cruel deities.” This 
cry is more appealing and more mature. Sundari’s request in 
Asvaghosa’s poem does not strike us mature. Similarly, the 
dilemma of the swan while he is swimming in wavy stream is 
not so striking as the dilemma of a river blocked by a sudden 
land slide. Both these poets use simple language and use certain 
alankaras which are not used so frequently later, such as 
punaruktavada , bhasa , visamaparikara and art h in ita runny as a. 
Kalidasa’s language is more racy and transparent. It has one 
added quality of being condensed so that it has the greater 
capacity of multi-directional meaning. Both these poets are far- 
far distanced from the ornate and polished language of the Gupta 
era. 

Coming to the last point, there is a distinct correspondence 
between the art and culture of the early century of Christ (1st 
century B.C. to 1st century A.D. ) and the delineation of nature 
and man in different aspects in Kalidasa. Kalidasa’s reference 
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to Gramacaitya, Yaksa and Yaksini, festivals, processions, trees 
and creepers involved in human destiny are ample evidence of 
closeness between Kalidasa and the Bharahut Amaravati art. 

Some of Kalidasa’s openness and his presidence of a life 
in hermitage to a life in court is vision of a full and balanced 
life. His world view, his aesthetic sensibility which is close to 
that of Bharata in its appeal and in its lay out, his image of 
man, his balancing of spirit and world-all these go to show 
that he belongs to a formative period in Indian history, i.e. the 
early Satavahana era. 





The Gopi Krsna Theme in Surdas 


Taking a cue from the beginning mangala verses in 
Srimadbhagavatam and Gita Govindam, I find two modes of 
divine love (prerna bhakti) rather two poetic traditions of 
depicting this divine love ; one initiated by Bhagavata, which 
itself is a synthesis of Vedic idea of divine grace and the Alwar 
idea of God as the over excellence and the other initiated by 
Gita Govinda, which was a synthesis of the Tantrik, the Puranic 
and the folk traditions. In Bhagavata it is Krsna who deludes 
even the wisest of the wise ('gfjfel and all the Gopies 

together can not stir his senses, even though the God of Love 
himself dropped his bow bewitched by the bashful grace and 
unguiled smile exposing their boundless passion for Krsna. 

The Gopies in the Bhagavata after having been preached 
Yoga by Uddhava seek unison through contemplation and their 
fever of separation is quelled Krsna is depicted 

to be totally detached in his sport with Gopis. He is described 
as a boy playing with his reflections in a mirror, when he dances 
with the cowherd girls. 

On the contrary in the beginning of Gita Govinda 
Jayadeva indicates that it is Radha who brings Krsna to his 
home. In other words Krsna is made to realize himself through 
Radha. Radha is instrumental in Sri Krsna lila which is the 
home of Krsna. 


(217) 
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In a way Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda ushers a new era of 
lyric poetry striking a new note not only in terms of metrical 
arrangement rather on terms of musical composition in place 
of recitation but also in terms of an inverted role for Krsna. It is 
Krsna who propitates his hliidini sakti, in otherwoids his own 
ecstacy in order to resurrect his own self. 

Jayadeva was misjudged as a sensuous poet just because 
his language is laden with sensuous images, but this fact should 
not be lost sight of that this was the only oblique language 
available to him through his precursor Apabhianfs a mystic 
poetry to express such an overpowering joy and at the same 
time such a burning fire of separation. 

If Krsna bows down to Radha in this new tradition 
followed by poets like Chandidas, Vidyapati, Govinddasa, 
Surdas, Harivansha, Rupa Goswami, Kavi Karnapura, Narsi 
Mehta and others, it does not indicate a decadence in the concept 
of a hero. On the contrary it adds a new significance to the 
concept of divine love. It is not the devotee alone who has 
concern for God, but God's presence can be effectively felt 
only through his concern for his devotee. A devotee’s concern 
is over the movements as he gives himself to God and thence 
starts a new role for God himself. He seeks fulfilments thiough 
his own surrender and then the circle is completed. 

With this brief introduction, I propose to dwell upon the 
Gopi Krishna theme in Surdas. A nineteenth century puritan 
outlook was responsible for our half baked j udgment of Surdas. 
He has been treated as a poet of affection or of friendly 
affection. In the oral tradition he is said to be the incarnation of 
Uddhava and to compensate for his narrow outlook of Bhakti 
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as Uddhava, he makes afool'of his ownself and makes himself 
a writer of love beyond the imagination of Yoga in its 
pervasiveness, in its depth and in its capacity to submerge all 
the states of consciouness in one consciousness that there is 
just one ocean of beauty of bliss, of joy and of pain, of nector 
and of poison, of moonlight night and of a wild engulfing fire 
and that is Krsna. But very little has been done to get a complete 
picture of Surdas. 

Statistically more than eighty percent of his padas relate 
to just one theme, Gopi- Krsna theme. As regards Bhakti 
through friendship or companionship it does not go beyond 
one or two hundred padas. It is the young Gopi, a turbulent 
river of beauty (Shobha sindhu) who is in the centre of Sur’s 
poety. 


^TT tff&J ^ Tft ftl 
*rft Kfr ^ttPt 
ftFTfcT cf^t ft I 

dl$ 3TF5T ■Ulcbc'1 if, Wl-TTC #5TfcT flbtld 

ft I 

WTTf f^rfST, T W 

'N^t ftl 

"'did-3^r-3BTm-^fsr ft wsft tf# 

■^gt fti 

sGT srf^cTT 
ftll 

The river of beauty does not stop anywhere. Having fully 
flooded the house of Nanda, it seeks to flow through the streets 
of Vraj. In other words this can not be bowed down by 
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entreating love alone. That is why Krsna tries to go out in open 
even when he is too small and does not listen to the entreatings 
of his mother. Another point which has been too often missed 
is the rationale of his arrangement. Looking closely at the 
lilawise arrangement of Sursagar, one would come to this 
conclusion that the arrangement is not haphazard. One comes 
across references which go on to establish a planned sequence 
of padas. For example Rasallla is preceded by 
Govardhanadharanalila. Krsna is established as a God of gods 
by his act of starting a kind of worshop, worship of 
Govardhana, the cattle in place of workship of Indra the god 
of powers and thunder. To Krsna the hill is more concrete and 
so is more divine than Indra who is more abstract and so is less 
divine, Surdas makes a subtle distinction between Jagat - the 
moving cosmos and Samsara - the cycle of existence. Jagat is 
real and is Krsna himself. In hundreds of padas Krsna is likened 
to the rain-laden dark cloud, his garland to strings of geese 
forming a semi-circle in their flight, his golden garment to flash 
of lightning, his peacock crest to the colours of the forest. Eyes 
drink again and again in the waters of his beauty and never 
comes a point of saturation. 

#£TT cfipT 3TT^I 

3T5P=RT 3TfrT 3TR1T TFT ^ <3 Pd 

xrrti r 

-erg mwm 

wmi chM'Tta Wf 3TpT, TftFST tTf^T 

O -O 

^Fll 
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#fW 3T^3T TTTFT-lTf%r-Trf^T W-W ^?TI 
e^T-f^TfT eh hid did y>fc|, ^FT ehHd-"2fH 
Rfrl 

TrfrT-'gfrT 3riT 3ET*T-^7rfe-^f5r, T[f% TTfe trtt 
H'Jl’ll 

3TSIT TTSJT TpjWlft TT%T efcTfrT ^ tR fffcl 
^ TTTfrT f, itfW rTflf tfc)dldll 

This just one instance which brings out copiously the 
point made earlier that Krsna is the cosmic dynamic beauty 
and to fall in love with Krsna is to fall in love with the universe. 
But such a love can find its shelter in a mind which is free from 
the fatters of Samsara, which seeks neither punya (virtue) nor 
cares for papa (sin) which is which arranges to have its pots 
broken, its gorasa (the joy of the senses) tasted by the Lord 
himself and lastly which has been shame put to shame by the 
Lord. This is Gopi mind and the total of Gopi minds is the 
Radha mind. Radha’s totality is expressed by her absolute 
absorption in each and every facet of Krsna. 

You have two eyes, so have I. You could look at each 
and envey of his, I was lost in looking at just one. Each one 
has its own lot of fortune. You became one with his whole 
body and I could not get near even a part of him. One reaps 
what one sows. I want to get across the unfathomable ocean of 
the dark form without the help of the ship of grace, how could 
the eyes of this blind person get across the shore of this form. 

And then the Gopis realise that Radha is too deep. In 
fact they are two forms but one life (,P=f7 ^l u l ?Ff ^t). Radha’s 
love for Krsna is older than Krsna’s for Radha. In fact they are 
bom lovers (TTriT hW*i <rl%1). This makes them take a 
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fresh dip in the river of that Dark Form as loved by Radha. 

So Radha is the gateway to the world of Gopi-Krsna. 
Krsna first casts a spell on Radha when he asks this simple but 
very meaningful question: 

Wl <T Tftrtl 

ef^T T?1rT, mzft f tzt, ^ sHT 

e&li ef?f fTT slR-cR 3TRfrf, tslcdfd TffcT 3TFpft ^Ml 
■^RT T^fcT WcHpT ^vtrT fCFTrT Hl'tsH-RfST-^'O I 

r[lffr cR5T 'sffir IR , ttcH '*FT fqfvT Rtftl 
tjj ' ff RT «<infH Tjrf TTfklW 

The dark one asks the fair one, who are you? (as if no 
body has a right to exist unless it merges in the effulgent 
darkness of the dark one). Where do you live? whose daughter 
you are? I never saw you in the Streets of Vraj. Radha was 
entrapped. Instead of giving a straight answer that she lived in 
Barsana etc, she returns back, ‘Why should I come to Vraj, I 
play at my own doorstep; of course I hear, Nand’s Kid moves 
around stealing butter and curd. Krsna now knows that the net 
is well cast and he obliquely but outspokenly says ‘What I am 
going to steal of you, let us pair together for playing some 
game. And the same has already started. When Radha has been 
so entrapped, then it is easy for Krsna to throw the spell on the 
Gopis. 

The first stage is enchantment and then comes the gradual 
uncovering of the falsehoods, through various lilas and it is 
only when the spotless fullmoon night comes, there is complete 
union in a setting when the senses become objects and the 
objects the moonlight night and the flute become senses, there 
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a total union and passion in churned to yeild a passionless 
passion. The rapids come to the Sea, just because it is inherent 
within their nature to come to Sea. 

After that there is that prema vaichittrya condition in 
which simultaneously satisfaction and pain of longing are 
present, the fear of separation is looming large even though 
the lover is near at hand. 

Radha does not believe in the fact of her union with 
Krsna. She fills her days with his beautty and conceals inside 
her heart. All of a sudden she is struck with a feeling of 
separation while she is storing some flashes of that boundless 
beauty that the whole is shipping away. She looks this way 
and that way and does not even work lest she may miss him. 
She is a witness of the inexplicable ways of love, which does 
not allow the mind to be at rest. 

This is followed by a long series of padas lamenting the 
betrayal of the eyes, which have sold out the body to a stranger. 

There is a second aspect of separation when Radha feels 
offended and Krsna asks Gopis to intervene. This role of Gopis 
makes them split between their identity with Kr sna and Radha 
and consequently the splitting process itself leads to a total 
merger in the Syam Syamavat of indigo love (TfoTl ^jFTR). 

Krsna’s departure from Vrndavan is preceded by a Holi 
Sport - a sport of abandon joy and Krsna comes under the grip 
of the Gopis. 


^ wt epf ttttt xrafit frfrr tft 
«rrcdi| ■5T 3 T«t ^ zfr 
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IFSIPT ^ ^ 

sFT 3TI^ ^T-Wfd TIT? I 

Whether I walk, I look, I wake, I dream, I sleep that 
dark form not for a moment leaves my heart. 

And finally when Radha meets Krsna in Kuruksetra, 
the union is eternalized. 

Trsrr Tiracr, *rfi 

ttstt msicr. Timer rmr, ^ t ^ tt|i 
marcr tpit •% t*t tt?tt msm t»r t|i 
TITSm TTSir TftfrT PU'dt, T?RT eTTfl # ^5% 'T Tlfl 

FT WT 3TrTT, Tiafl 

ipn thj imr msm, snr-'foiTT -for n 

Radha met Madhava. Radha became Madhava and 
Madhava Radha in the same way as the bringi makes captive 
insects identical with itself. Madhava has a Radha colouring 
and Radha Madhava. The incessant unintervened love of 
Madhava and Radha is beyond words. Madhava sent Radha 
back to Vraj saying smilingly that there is no difference between 
you and me. Surdas himself is a witness of the fact that love of 
Radha Madhava is renewed every moment in their eternal Vraj- 
Vihara. 

This is a sort of resume of the Gopi Krsna theme in Sur 
Sagar. I shall not go into detail but I would like to recapitulate 
some points. When the Gopis were able to isolate Krsna from 
his companions, they cought hold of him and surrounded him, 
“Now call your elder brother Balarama, who would free you 
from our captivity. Today you are under our control, where 
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can you go now? Free your self if you can on your ov/n, or call 
your mother (you being just a kid) Yashoda.” 

This is the climax and then comes Akrura and takes him 
away, takes the zest of life of Vrndavan and comes long long 
unending period of separation but at the same one of 
consummation of a moment of bliss which no other devotee 
than the Gopis could achieve. Krsna becomes a strong 
obsession. The Gopi is no longer a personal entity. She is an 
idea, a memory-body, a fixation. So much so that even when 
she rebukes Krsna and his messenger, she does so to identify 
her darkest thoughts with the supreme idea of darkness. They 
are filled to the brim of their existence with this dark one and 
can not take any other idea howsoever safe or practical it may 
be. 


^TT%^T T# tpt Tj 

d'dd'dd 3M 3TTfTTT tJT 3fTT? 

wrt, Hddctd, frrr rftw, wr filetFd TTfrri 
^ ctf W iJTfrT HR T Trf RlftTII 
cFSrT 'SHSTT id Id I ^ I 

oF£T cR XR A TTTRTII 

FRT did TTTF3T-3TFR diedd 3ffrt glffl 
WT 3TTFT TFR HRFT RTFRIt 

There is room for any one else till that delighter of Nand 
dwells in this heart. The predominant bhdvd or becoming in 
Sur is becoming as a beloved of the Lord who is equated with 
the world of perception to the extent that this world (of which 
Vrndavan is a microcosm) is not an object world. It is the senses 
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which become objectified (so much against the estranged eyes 
in Surdas is a clear indication) in the process of this becoming. 

Secondly Krsna is as much if just more involved in this 
becoming than the Gopi or the Gopi par excellance Radha, as 
though in Sur’s poetry Krsna is shown off all his glory of 
lordship and is reduced to a small boy and radiating an unusual 
charm even in his pranks, so that he can be made a captive 
even by an ordinary soul through meditation in this madhurya 
bhava. 

Last, Gopi Krsna theme is not a memory of the past, it is 
a witnessed and witnessable fact of everyday provided one 
has shredded his historical ego and made himself a torch bearer 
in the mighty sports of the Lord. 

To conclude Surdas has created an aksara (impereshable) 
vrindavan for this Gopi Krsna theme. 



Language of Tulasidasa 


This paper takes up three aspects of the language of 
Tulasidasa: 

(1) His language as a standard literary language of his 
period, which has stylistic variants in accordance with different 
fonns and themes and which still continues to enrich and inspire 
Hindi poetry. 

(2) His language as an effective vehicle of the 
contemporary Bhakti movement. 

(3) His own ideas about the demands made on an 
effective poetic language. 

I need not go into the details of the different regional 
styles, AvadhI, Braja and Bhojapuri-Avadhl (which correspond 
to a certain extent to the three styles in Indian architecture, the 
Nagara, the Besara, and the Dravida) which he has used 
respectively to suit a particular poetic form,-AvadhI, for his 
epic verse, Braja for his lyrics and Bhojapurr-tinged AvadhI, 
for his Mangala Kavyas (meant to describe the auspicious 
marriage ceremonies of Parvatl-Shiva and SIta-Rama). I would 
confine myself to observations on the evolution of a literary 
standard language, reaching its peak in the poetic language of 
Tulasidasa. 

This poetic language was meant to replace the literary 
Apabhramsha, used in its different stylistic variations till the 
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end of the 13 th-14th centuries after Christ. Vidyapati, Kabiia, 
Suradasa, and Mira spoke the same language which Tulasldasa 
spoke as a poet. The core vocabulary, the recurrent rhetoric 
patterns, the use of poetic conventions, and the balanced use 
of fresh Sanskrit loan words is the same in all these poets and 
others, because they all aimed at a larger audience much beyond 
their own dialectical region. In fact, they all addressed the same 
people, people who were embedded in a rich oral tradition and 
who could feel the freshness of the new. 

Therefore, this one literary language is able to 
communicate to this whole mass of people. Had this potential 
of a broader communication not been there, the 
Rdmacharitamdnasa of Tulasldasa could not have become a 
pan-Indian (at least a pan-North Indian) epic. The contribution 
of Tulasldasa is the greatest in this respect. He could see the 
potentials of the speech of the common people and draw as 
much as he needed from the literary tradition (the whole of it, 
so that he could freely borrow expressions from Sanskrit, 
Prakrita and Apabhramsha) without being pedantic. In other 
words, he could live the whole tradition preceding him and yet 
transcend it through his own new idiom. When he has to 
invoke different gods and goddesses to enable him to reach 
Rama, he uses a high-flown language which is surcharged with 
Sanskrit diction and rhythm, but when he gets an opportunity, 
he uses a very direct and colloquial diction and a totally different 
rhythm which relies more on the length of vowels than on 
syllabic groupings as in his Vinayapatrikd. The reason for this 
transition is very clear. Tulasldasa’s devotion is based on the 
acceptance of the Vedic and the Puranic ideas and yet 
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transcends them all; to him they are no longer goals, they are 
mere steps to reach Rama. 

His language has various modes capable enough of 
responding to his’own poetic moods, but the total language is 
one; there is not much essential structural difference between 
the language of the Riimacharitamdnasa and that of 
Vinayapatrikd; one finds the same kind of wide range in both 
of them. TulasTdasa has evolved this language, as has been 
indicated above, with a definite purpose. He has to give 
something to the lowliest, to the illiterate but receptive mass of 
people, so that the common man can regain a confidence in 
himself, and rediscover himself through the Lila (the happening 
of a cosmic event) of the Supreme Reality. 

TulasTdasa knew full well that if the scholastic tradition 
has to live, it has to be transferred to a new literary organism. 
So he effects a transfer of the Gita, the Upanisads and the 
Bhagavata Purana so successfully that people who cannot see 
beyond these older texts stop and seek in TulasTdasa’s poetry a 
translation of the older ideas-they are so easily led by the 
faithfulness of the rendering. But if one can go deep into it, he 
would find that TulasTdasa has harnessed the old tradition to 
achieve a new goal; he is in search of the potentials of the 
plains rather than of the high-peaked mountains, because the 
mountains ultimately break into streams flowing into these 
plains. 

The man sharing divine life with the gods was there and 
the mutual link between man and his goal was there even earlier, 
but TulasTdasa introduced a new compulsion, a new urge in 
the individual and the universal soul simultaneously. The 
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highest reality gains a new significance through Nara-llla 
(human happening here and right now) and through its utter 
helplessness before a devotee who has given himself to him. 
The goal of Tulasldasa is therefore not a total surrender of 
Man to his God, but of God to man. It is, therefore, in the 
fitness of things that the scholastic tradition should melt in his 
poetry and mingle with the grass-root of folk culture. The great 
tradition has to give way to the little tradition and consequently 
a more flexible Hindi literary form has to be forged out of the 
rigid and stylised literary forms of Sanskrit and Apabhramsha. 

The evolution of a new language is thus a sequence of 
the new aspirations of the Bhakti movement. What Tulasldasa 
has done to enrich this language can be summed up as follows: 

1. He infused a new life in a rich but old language through 
the use of seemingly un-poetic structures and idioms, breaking 
the conventions which lost their meaning, as in : 

“I had been licking the left-overs like a dog and was 
never satisfied!” 

This enabled him to arouse the latent power in a familiar- 
expression and also to awaken confidence in the minds of the 
common people who were feeling so insecure both physically 
and spiritually. 

2. Tulasldasa, even at the cost of being considered a 
plagiarist made copious use of stock comparisons and stock 
metaphysical aphorisms only to make people feel at home with 
the high ideas accessible only to a few privileged people. 

3. Tulasldasa’s language has a broad spectrum; it could 
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be both easily comprehensible and very deep, harsh-sounding 
and very sweet, very elaborate and very concise, loaded with 
Sanskrit and extremely colloquial. 

As a very conscientious artist, Tulasldasa knows his tools 
and knows how and where to use them. He knows how to 
break automation in language and how to surcharge a very 
common expression with a deep significance, which can be 
felt but not fully grasped like one’s own image in a mirror: 

“Tho’ your face you can see in the mirror you hold, 
You can’t grasp; like that the great things he has told.’ 

4. Tulasldasa arrays a set of synonyms in one sequence, 
surcharging each one of them with a different and particular 
significance. For example: 

“Viraha agini tanu tula samlra, 

Swasa jarahi chhana mahiii sarlra. 

Nayana sravahin jalu nija hita lag!, 

Jarain na pava deha virahagl.” 

Here the use of tanu, sarlra, and deha to mean body 
sparks off a meaning of its own; tanu as a very delicate thing 
being consumed by the fire of separation, sarlra as a perishable 
thing, and deha as a fortress which contains the fire. 

5. Tulasldasa has effortlessly used pregrounding as a 
powerful instrument, e.g. 

“Fourteen years the full-moon day, his faith the pole 
star, Thoughts of Rama the Milky Way stretching 
afar.’’ 

He compares the unshaken belief in the time-limit of the 
exile, i.e. fourteen years, to the full-moon night and infinite 
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memories of the Lord to the intertwined arrays of myriads of 
stars of the galaxy. Thus he aims at indicating the endless nature 
of belief and the multiplicity of memories mingled with one 
another. 

6. Tulasldasa has successfully struggled against the 
incapacity of language to articulate a unique experience and 
has come out victorious through the use of inversion : ‘ ‘There 
is a compelling urge to say, and no sooner than it has been 
said, it becomes an insipid statement and all the flavour of what 
was to be said is lost.’ ’ He speaks more about the impressions 
of the thing than about the thing itself. It is, therefore, natural 
(though seemingly incompatible with the usual concept of an 
epic poem dominated by one hero) that he should speak of 
Bharata more than he speaks of Rama. Bharata is the 
unfathomable love of Rama, so that nobody else but Rama can 
comprehend him, but even he cannot depict Bharata. Since 
love for Rama is a process which is ever renewing itself, how 
can that be put into words even by Rama? It is the Becoming 
of the Supreme Being. The Supreme Being is revealed in the 
Becoming, so that more importance has to be given to the 
Becoming than to the Being which is always there in the 
Becoming. Tulasldasa very appropriately compares Bharata 
with Rasa (a transformational process) and Rama with Bhava 
(a latent mode of consciousness). Thus apparently though 
Tulasldasa transgresses the prescriptions of the traditional 
poetics, he builds a new edifice through a new inversion of the 
literary language, which enforces a new hierarchy in which 
Rasa fades into insignificance. 
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TulasTdasa is thus not only an architect of a new literary 
idiom but also a propunder of a new aesthetics—the aesthetics 
of God-srucharged humanism. He ushered in a new era of 
poetic expression where each word and its meaning derive 
their existence from one indivisible name of Rama. This ndma 
(noumen) is neither a verbal sign for a signifier; it is the essence 
of one idea recurring in various versions of the tale of Rama. 
This ndma runs through each and every line of TulasTdasa, his 
language thus attaining its fulfilment in echoing this one ndma, 
this one recurrent and living idea, Rama. 






Bhartrihari 


Bhartrhari holds a unique position in the history of both, 
theory of grammar (or better theory of language) and general 
agamic philosophy. He has written a commentary on 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali of which a portion only is available. 
He is also ascribed as a writer of three satakas, though there is 
divergence of views of his being the author of all these works. 
Howsoever, Bhartrihari is a renowned name mentioned with 
reverence by his successors in the philosophical as well as the 
grammatic traditions. 

Amongst the philosophers who have mentioned his name 
the prominent ones are Bhavya and Kamalasila, Abhinavagupta, 
Somanandanatha, Utpaladeva, Jayanta Bhatta, Sankaracarya, 
Kumarila Bhatta, Vacaspati Misra, Parthasarathi Misra and 
Santaraksita. As regards the grammatical tradition, he has been 
quoted and discussed by almost all his successors. As Bhartrihari 
precedes Jayaditya and Vamana the co-authors of Kasika (650 
A.D.), Dignaga (480 A.D.) and Harisvamin (528 A.D.) he 
can be ascribed an approximate date in the fifth century A.D. 
He wrote himself a gloss on the first section of V.P. 
(Vakyapadiya). The other two sections were commented upon 
by Helaraja and Punyaraja. Some portion of the second section 
was commented upon by Bhartrhari himself. The third section 
is incomplete or a part of it at least is lost to us, as attested by 
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Punyaraja. Bhartrihari was initiated into the tradition by 
Vasurata, as attested by the commentary of Punyaraja on the 
second section. 

Bhartrihari calls his work Vakyapadiya a compendium 
oidgama (agama sangraha) received from his Guru and in the 
first section he lays down the foundation of a universal theory 
of not only language but also of all human behaviour. 

So much so by way of introduction on to the context of 
Bhartrihari’s work. A comparison between two parallel trends, 
the Indian grammatical perception of language of which 
Bhartrhari is a central figure and the positivist school of which 
Wittgenstein is a leading exponent is very instructive. What is 
common between them is apparently the diction. Both 
considerd language as the limit of our universe, Bhartrihari 
said that all cognition is illumined only when pierced by Word 
(sabda). But the commonality stops hare. The starting point in 
Bhartrihari is not articulate speech, but the underlying will to 
re-create or to re-shape a total psycho-socio-physical reality 
into a supramental reality tacitly accepted by people. For 
Wittgenstein, so far as I think the spoken word or the written 
word with all its nuances determined by its usage is the 
beginning and the end. But I shall not go into comparison or 
contrast. I would confine myself to a brief exposition of 
Bhartrihari’s theory of human behaviour as it is applicable to 
language-behaviour. 

1. All human behaviour is inherited from five paths 
and from the surroundings ( lokebhy-dgamah ). 

2. All human behaviour howsoever divergent (or) 
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deviant it may be, looks for acceptance ( manddhe ) 
by others and therefore howsoever arbitrary it is 
governed by a norm ( vyavartha ). 

3. Human behaviour tends to transcend its time and 
space and that which does not fall in it becomes 
in course of time a continuing way of life. 

4. Logicality of such accepted and continuant 
human behaviour is not questioned. 

The preceding human experience is an important factor 
in the shaping of human behaviour. Even seers or visionaries 
of the past could not visualise truth without the aid of the 
preceding experience transmitted from generation to generation 
(,rishinamapi yadjnanam, tadapyagamapurvakam). 

Language is the most important human behaviour, as it 
binds all human behaviours and makes it possible that 
interconnectedness between all behaviours is realized. 
Bhartrhari has propounded that sabda (language) has been 
considered to be the cause even of pratibha (intuitive 
knowledge) through a continuous practice and language makes 
even a child (and in a crude form language makes even a non¬ 
human being) capable of getting at the essence of what is real. 

Ahydsdt pratibhdhetuh sabdah sarvoparait smritah 

bdldndm ca tirascam ca yathurthapratipadane 

V.P. II. 117 

Language in common parlance has to be visualized in 
its meaning, while language in a given codified text (sastra) is 
visualised as both, word and meaning depending on whatever 
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is the intention of the codifier. (V.P. II. 130) 

Meaning in language is dependent on usage and on 
speaker-listener relationship and the capacity of each one of 
them to express and to comprehend what is going to be 
expressed. 

vaktdnyathaiva prakranto bhinnesu pratipattrsu 
svapratyayanukarena sabdarthuh pravibhdjyati. 

(V.P. II. 135) 

Language is one integrated whole and is an extension of 
vakya (li : that what is to be uttered) and its components have 
no separate identity. They derive their identity from the whole 
utterance. 

vdkydt paddndmatydntam praviveko na udyate 

(V.P. I. 73) 

Sentence, according to Bhartrihari, is a whole utterance 
composed of mutually dependent units denoting action 
attribution on qualification all leading to one whole meaning. 

(V.P. II. 4) 

Bhartrihari has a holistic approach to language in- 
consonance with the holistic world-view projected by his 
tradition. Therefore he gives an analogue of light, which is one 
but appears to be different when it illuminates different 
perceptible forms as well as of a painting which is one 
composition, though brought in one by apparently different 
shades. On the same analogy there is one whole sentence and 
one whole meaning. This cannot be divided into seperate 
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entities. The divisions wherever made are for the purpose of 
showing the process of interlinking. Their cognition as unit is 
not in absolute terms, they are just for the sake of convenience 
of the comprehender.Bhartrhari has clearly enunciated that in 
a traditional system, grammar is integration through 
dismemberment. It could be recalled here that every creative 
act is like that on the analogy of the first sacrifice where the 
Universal Being was cut into pieces (mentally) and a sacrifice 
was performed to recomprehend the interconnected totality of 
the Universal Being. So such grammar is a means to 
comprehend the total reality of things which is of the nature of 
the purest light, as it explains the unity reflected in fusion of 
unreal items into one sentence, which has one meaning the 
item may have been for the purpose of description of the various 
ascribed meanings and in coalescence of sounds of seemingly 
different words through the process of sandhi. Vyakarana is 
not only analysis, it is finally synthesis as devoted by vi and a 
prefixes. This science is the pathway to that ultimate rasa 
(essence or flavour) of vak which has entered into the phase of 
word-meaning differentiation. Bhartrihari further expounds that 
all shades of meanings are dependent on structuring of the 
word, so is the case with all branches of knowledge, in this 
world (loka) which can be fully comprehended only through 
vyakarana. Vyakarana alone shows the way to processes of 
cognition of things and of transmission of that cognition to 
others. 

Vyakarana therefore is a process of intellection. It 
assumes that out of innumerable variations in articulation as 
well as reception and comprehension, one universally accepted 
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abstraction is there. This is sphota (that which explodes). Sphota 
is beyond time, or rather is not sequenced in time, though it 
explodes as an expression or a comprehension in time - 
succession. Words along with their sounds come in succession 
and meaning is also comprehended in successive phases. Sphota 
then transforms itself into multiplicity, though it is one (VP. I. 
75). Vyakarana is rightly called by smriti (recollection) of sistas. 
Sista is one who is in this world and yet who has the capacity 
of distancing himself from the world in order to view this world 
in its entirety. The sista is not an elite, he is the residue of things, 
what remains unexplained, untainted by personal desires and 
hatreds is sista. The science of language is carried in the memory 
of these sistas, who are the best observers of all behaviour (loka 
vyavahara). This smrti is distinct from sruti where there is 
neither a recollector nor a creator. Sruti is like a dream where 
word stands as word while smriti rests on cognitive indicators. 
One is reminded of a thing, when one sees something alien to 
that or something as linked to that thing. Smriti is not a fixed 
thing, it gets renewed with new experience and with new 
modalities. A child learns language in a way which is not 
acceptable to the sista and even then he or she communicates 
his/her purpose. Similarly even a subnorm ( apabhramsa ) can 
convey a meaning and gradually that subnorm gains currency 
and is no more expressive (V.P. I. 151-153). 

The preceding discussion clearly shows Bhartrhari’s keen 
insight in the phenomenon of Man and subsequently in the 
phenomenon of language, a unique human behaviour. He does 
not forsake the metaphysical aspect of language, as language 
is just one of the phases of the Supreme Reality, just a tip of the 
iceberg and yet is the most reliable perceptions of that Reality. 
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The main themes and concerns of second and the third 
sections of Vakya Padiya can be summarized as folliws. 

1. The second section deals with synthesis of meaningful 
and empty words, connotative and denotative components and 
with the contextual tools of comprehending the meaning out 
of several possibilities. (V.P. II. 315-316) 

2. The second section has its importance for enunciation 
of basic principles of linguistic analysis such as : 

(a) When one has to teach a child one has to take 
recourse to such means which are themselves to 
be instructed by the successive steps, but one 
reaches truth by treading the course of untruth. 
(V.P. II. 238). 

(b) When some sentence is uttered in a sequence of 
another sentence, the action part of the preceding 
sequence is implicit in the following one. 

(c) There is a limit to logical interpretation one has 
to take recourse to the tradition brought out 
through Puranas, Agamas and elders, otherwise 
the knowing process gets mudlled. (V.P. II. 487) 

3. The third section is important for its elucidation of the 
Paninian system, particularly that of the significance of 
grammatical categories. 

Bhartrihari has given a cogent formulation of the 
categories and provided a sound basis for universal grammar 
though his examples are from his own language, Sanskrit and 
from illustrative usages of Pan ini's sutras. 
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His treatment of temporality, number, spatiality, action, 
person, qualification and relationship is remarkable in as much 
it is inclusive of both everyday perception and intuitive 
philosophical insight. Such a broadbased treatment is a model 
of linguistic clarity and perfection. 

Language is one of the greatest sufferers in an age of 
rapid advancement of techonology and nuances of language 
are on the way to extinction. It has caused a desolate situation 
where dialogue has become lifeless and therefore irrelevant. 
Consequently this situation is leading on one hand to utter 
loneliness and on the other to a painful but creative urge to 
rejuvenate the live element in human face-to-face 
communiction. It is at this juncture in our history that Bhartrihari 
needs to be explored and his ideas taken to heart. 




Panini’s Grammar as a Mathematical 

Model 

Let us examine first as to what is the ideal aim of 
descriptive linguistics and how far Panini fulfils it. Harris 
delimits the scope of this discipline to the description of the 
regulations in certain features of speech and he further remarks 
that those regulations are in the distributional relations among 
the features of speech in question, i.e. the occurrence of these 
features relatively to each other within utterances. 1 Einar 
Haugen 2 is more specific when he lays emphsis on finding 
internal relational standards but he is at the same time conscious 
that this can be achieved only when ‘linguistics becomes circular 
or mathematical.’ Noam Chomsky further delimits the scope 
of descriptive grammar in as much as he wants to make it quite 
‘neutral as between speaker and hearer, between, synthesis and 
analysis of utterances’; and therefore he excludes both the 
speaker and the hearer. 3 Whorf compares language to the 
physical world in as much as it consists of ‘ ndma-rupa 
emergent from a field of causes that is itself a manifold of pattern 
and order and as much lays emphasis on the variability of the 


1. Zellig S. Harris - Structural Linguistics, p. 5. 

2. Einer Haugen - Readings in Linguistics, p. 359 (appeared in 
Language 27, p. 211-22). 

3. Chomsky Noam - Syntactic Structures, p. 48 
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structural position in language. 1 The mechanization has during 
recent years placed demands in terms of more of precision, so 
that a construction has to be described ‘as a relation : a class of 
ordered n-ads of forms, wherein is always finite, usually, often 
exactly 2, but never 1, a form built by construction therefore, 
is necessarily composite, that is, an atomic element does not 
belong to a construction. 2 ’ This has resulted gradually in the 
principle of independence of meaning 3 so that linguistics is to 
become a ‘calculus’ i.e. ‘an uniterpreted system. 4 ’ Forms are 
therefore required to be explained in terms of their contexts 
rather than their meaning though each one of them itself 
conveys a definite meaning. Therefore a set theoretical concepts 
of model as suggested by Suppes is ‘a useful tool for bringing 
formal order into the theory of experimental design and analysis 
of data’. 5 

Panini intuitionally, without the modern equipment of 
mathematical modelling, evolved a system of description which 

1. Whorf, B.L. - Language, Thought and Reality, p. 269 (1941) - Edited 
by John. B. Carrol. 

2. Hockett, C.F. - Proceedings of Symposia in Applied Mathematics, 
Vol. XII, edited by Roman Jakobson, p. 228. 

3. Chomsky Noam - Syntactic Structures, p. 17. 

‘Despite the undeniable interest and importance of semantic and 
statistical studies of language, they appear to have no direct rel¬ 
evance to the problem of determining or characterizing the set of 
grammatical utterances. I think that we are forced to conclude that 
grammar is autonomous and independent of meaning, and that proba¬ 
bilistic models give no particular insight into some of the basic 
problems of Syntactic structures.’ 

4. Joseph H. Greenberg - Essays in Linguistics, Chapter I, p. 2. 

5. Patric Suppes - A Comparison of the Meaning and Uses of Models in 
Mathematics and Empirical Science, p. 20. 
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is (1) independent of consideration of meaning as a factor in 
description of forms, (2) bases on sets and subsets and (3) is 
binary. The requirements' of a model as suggested by Hockett 
are met with to a great extent in Panini’s grammar. The charges 
of perversity 2 are left-behind if one looks at the structure of 


1 . Hockett, Charles F. - Readings in Linguistics, p. 398 (also appeared 
in Word 10, p. 210-31, 1954). 

(1) A model must be general, it must be applicable to any lan¬ 
guage, not just to languages of certain types. 

(2) A model must be specific. When applied to a given language, 
the results must be determined wholly by the nature of the model 
and the nature of the language, not at ail by whim of analyst. It 
is not lack of specificity if tne model requires us to subsume 
certain facts more than once, from different angles; it would be 
a lack of specificity if the model allowed us to take our choice 
in such cases, instead of forcing one. Choice or other or their 
joint option. 

(3) A model must be inclusive : when applied to a given language, 
the results must cover all the observed data and, by imlpication, 
at least a very high percentage of all the not yet observed data. 
This is the analog of the ‘guide book’ criterion (not metacriterion) 
mentioned earlier. 

(4) A model must be productive : when applied to a given lan¬ 
guage, the results must make possible the creation of an indefi¬ 
nite number of valid new utterances. This is the analog of the 
‘prescriptive’ criterion of descriptions. 

(5) A model must be efficient : ‘its application to any given lan¬ 
guage should achieve the necessary results with a minimum of 
machinery.’ 

2. Whitney, W. Dwight - Sanskrit Grammar , p. xv (Introduction). 

‘The time must soon come, or it has come already, when endeavour 
shall be instead to explain the grammar for the language to list in all 
details, so far as shall be found possible, the reason of Panini s rules 
(which contains not a little that seems problematical or even some 
times perverse); to determine what and how much genuine usage he 
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Panini’s grammar as a whole and one is gratified to see that the 
tables have turned against the 19th century notions of Whitney 
school and the lead taken by Bloomfield 1 ‘has inspired linguists 
to enquire into the ingenuity of Panini’s method. ’ Whorf rightly 
remarks that the rediscovery of Panini by the Western world 
as the earliest form of the science anticipated its most recent 
one. 2 ’ 

Sentence according to Panini 

Now we proceed to examine the description in the light 
of the various methods prevalent in modern linguistics. The 
starting point in the earlier phase of modem linguistics was 
phonemics 3 , but in the later phase, it is the sentence as is attested 
by Bhartrhari and his commentator Punyaraja 4 , both Panini 

had everywhere as foundation, and what traces may be left in the 
literature of usages possessing an inherently authorized character, 
though unratified by him.’ 

1 . Bloomfield, Leonard - Language, p. 11 (1958). 

This grammar, which dates from somewhere around 350 to 250 
B.C., is one of the greatest monuments of human intelligence. It 
describes, with the minutest detail, every inflection, derivation, and 
composition, and every syntactic usage of its authors’ speech. No 
other language, to this day, has been so prefectly described.’ 

2. Whorf, B.L. - language. Thought and Reality, p. 232 (1940). Edited 
by John B. Carrol. 

3. E.g. Tunica - Mary Haas. 

4. Shastri, G.N. - The Philosophy of Word and Meaning, page 83. 

“Punyaraaj takes care of to point out that both Panini and Patanjali 
have recognized the indivisibility of a sentence, which is not any 
new thesis- that medieval or later grammarians have introduced in 
their system of thought.” 

[Sutrakdrasya tv atihgrahandd ekam evdkhandam Vdkyam 
arthaikatvad akhydtad bhede’py abhipretam iti gamyate',] 
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and Patanjali belonged to the Vdkyavdclin school in as much 
as neither the sound units nor the words have any separate 
existence apart from the sentence 1 , and it is the sentence which 
is the ultimate generated form in accordance with the grammar 
of Panini. 

Panini did not explicitly define the term Vdkya (sentence) 
but he has through the devices of 

(1) marking sentence boundary (avasdna = final 
pause) in 1.4.110, 

(2) describing sandhi between ‘one pada (word) and 
the other’ in VIII. 1.16-74, there by implicitly 
implying that this sandhi operates in order to give 
the ultimate sentence accept patterns, 

(3) making a finite verb form (Tin) as a marker for a 
clause and describing the types of clauses in terms 
of the various differentiating connections, 

(4) describing the boundary of specific sentence - 
types in VIII.2.82-108 in terms of the quantity 
and pitch of the sentence final vowel, 

(5) describing the sandhi operation of the word final 
(Paddnta) and sentence final in VIII.4 in terms 
of phonemic alternation, and 


also : - 

[Sutrakarabhiprayam anusrtya, khandapaksa eva vakyavakyarthayor 
abhyupagamyata iti darsitam, idanlm Bhasyakarabhiprayenapi sa 
eva - bhyupagantavya ity upakramyate] 

(Commentary of Punyaraja, jr. 90) 


1. Vakyapadiya - 1.73. 
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(6) describing the entire grammar in terms of 
substitution at lower level of the various syntactic 
concepts which are supra-morphemic and are 
close to ‘setences’. 

This is close to the definition of a sentence given by Elson 
and Pickett - ‘ ‘Again using Bloomfield’s formulation as a basis, 
we define sentence as a unit which usually contains intonational 
or junctural morphemes indicating closure, and which 
frequently, but not always, fills slots in larger structures (e.g. 
paragraph). 1 2 ” 

This definition has been further qualified by declaring 
that each sentence is an independent linguistic form.' This is in 
consonance with the definition given by Jaimini as interpreted 3 
by Devasthali based on ekarthatd (singleness of purpose) and 
starts with assumption that ‘A grammar is essentially a theory 
of the sentences of a language. 4 Panini had in view the sentence 

1. Elson, B. and Pickett, V.B. - Beginning of Morphology and Syntax, 
p. 27. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Devasthali, D.V. - Mimdmsa, The Vdkya-Sdstra of Ancient India. 
Chapter XII, p. 186. 

And we find Jaimini defining a Vakya at M.S. II. 1.46 in the words : 
‘So long as a single purpose is served by a number of words which on 
being separated are found to be waning, i.e., incapable of effecting 
their purpose, they form one sentence : arthaikatvadekam vakyam 
sakanksam ced. 

4. Chomsky, Noam - Proceedings of Symposia in Applied Mathemat¬ 
ics, Vol. XII, p. 7. 

“A grammar, in the sense described above, is essentially a theory of 
the sentences of a language; it specifies this set (or geneiates it, to 
use a technical term which has become familiar in this connection) 
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as the starting as well as the ultimate point in description. The 
entire framework is that of substitution for one syntactic concept 
either by way of compounding, derivation (primary or 
secondary) or inflection. Panini did not draw a line between 
morphology and syntax as-corroborated by Bhartrhari that there 
is no obsolute dichotomy between a sentence and pada (word). 1 
The artificiality of this dichotomy has come to be recognized 
by the linguists, as Sydney Lamb has ably shown in his paper 
on machine translation. The only division which he thinks 
useful is between the recurrent and non-recurrent 
constructions 2 , i.e. between laxeme and a nonlexeme between 
inflectional and derivational constructions. It is therefore a false 
notion that Panini’s descripion is limited to morphology alone 


and assigns to each generated sentence a structural description. It is 
not however, a model of the speaker or hearer. It neither synthesizes 
particular sentences, as does the speaker, nor does it recognize the 
structure of presented sentences, as does the hearer. It is quite neutral 
as between speaker and hearer in this respect.’ 

1. VakyapadTya - 1.77. 

[Vakvat padanamatyantam praviveko na kascana] 

2. Sydney M. Lame - Proceedings of the National Symposia on Ma¬ 
chine Translation, edited by H.P. Edmundson, 1961, p. 144. 

‘This division, however, has increasingly come to be recognized as 
an artificial one which gives entirely too much importance to the 
space (or, for the corresponding situation in spoken language to 
junctural phenomena), whose grammatical significance is actually 
only incidental. Some Linguists have advocated doing away with 
the morphology syntax distinction altogether. However, a strong 
case can be put forth for making the division between recurrent and 
non-recurrent constructions (with some qualification). This would 
enlarge the area of syntax to include inflectional as well as produc¬ 
tive derivation constructions.’ 
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and there too to the paradigmatic method of description . 1 The 
basis of Paninian syntactic analysis seems to be a combination 
techniques. Let us distinguish these two techniques. A linguistic 
form belongs to type, while the sequence itself to token, e.g. in 
the sentence ‘The farmer, killed the duckling’, the four forms 
‘the’, ‘farmer’, ‘killed’ and ‘duckling’ are types, while all the 
five sequences are tokens; so token is the repeated use of type 
and a text is that which has this relationship . 2 The 
transformational technique takes into account the text while 
the stratificational one takes into account only the type, i.e. the 
language (the system underlying the text). The second point of 
difference is that a transformational grammar has a number of 
strings, some are ‘syntactic rules’ some are ‘terminal strings’ 
and others morphophonemic rules, so that ‘Noun phrase is 
extended as an adjective noun’ is syntactic rule and the resultant 
form is a terminal string; the terminal string is converted into 
the phonetic description of an utterance through a 
morphophonemic rule . 3 A stratificational grammar takes 
language not to be a set of sentences but the system which 
governs them and has relationship in a synchronic description . 4 

(i) Type : Token (existing only in the text) 

(ii) Class: Member 

(iii) Combination: Component 

1 . Hockett, C.F. - Two Models of Grammatical Description - Readings 
in Linguistics, p. 386. 

2. Herden Gustav - Type Token Mathematics, p. 15. 

3. Chomsky Noam - On the notion ‘Rule of Grammar’ - Proceedings of 
the Symposia in Applied Mathematics, Vol. XII, p. 8. 

4. Sydney Lamb - On the Mechanization of Syn tactic Analysis, p. 2. 
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(iv) Eme: alio 

The (iv) relationship is stratified as 

Outside the language : Semantic 

Within the language : Sememic Morphemic 

Morphophonemic Phonemic 

Outside the language : Phonetic 

Eme and alio do not exist on the same stratum, where as 
this sort of stratification is redundant to the transformational 
technique. What Panini did was to present a set of rules in the 
order a transformationist par excellance would design to do, 
but he at the same time had a stratification close to Lamh’s in 
his mind. He has therefore succeeded in giving rules of 
generation and analysis, only you have to proceed from two 
ends. In order to analyse a sentence you have to start from the 
end, but inorder to generate one, you have to start from the 
beginning. 

Sentence types 

The classification of sentences in Panini’s gr ammar is 
based on; 

(1) situations in terms of certain boundary markers, 

(2) grammatical combinations in terms of 
components, and 

(3) representation at the morphemic level 

The sentence types based on situation are as follows: 
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Type 

Reference 

Boundary marker 

Interrogation ( Prasna) 

VIII.2.100 

(1) The grave vowel 
at the end of a 
question is supralong 


VIII.2.105 

(2) The circumflex vowel 
either the beginning or 
at the end of the 
question is supralong 

(a) Interrogation with 
(Satyam = Really) 

VIII. 1.32 

Finite verb is grave 

(b) Interrogation limited 
to verb with (kim) 

VIII. 1.44-45 

Finite verb is grave if it 
does not have a preverb 
or a negative prefix 

(c) Interrogation assum¬ 
ing a yes reply 
( pratydrambha ) 
with na ha 

VIII. 1.31 

Finite verb not grave 

Reply to question 
(Prsta Prativacand) 

VIII.2.93 

(1) Finite verb supralong 
and acute 

Initiating a topic of con¬ 
versation ( abhyddana ) 

Vm.2.87 

The word ‘om’ of such 

a sentence is acute and 
supralong. 

Request (seeking per¬ 
mission) ( anujhaisand) 
with ruinu 

VIII. 1.43 

Finite verb not 

unaccented 

Command or order 
(a) Verbal order (praisa) 

VIII.2.104 

Circumflex vowel of a 
finite verb of a relative 
clause is supralong 

(b) Multipurpose order 
(viniyoga) with aha 

VIII. 1.61 

The first inflected form 

is not unaccented. 

Address ( dmantrita ) 

VIII. 1.19 

(1) The address if not 


initial is grave, 
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VIII. 1.55 (2) not unaccented after 

dm intervened by one 
pada, 


VIII. 1.72-74 (3) as if nonexistent it it 

precedes others, except 
when it precedes 
another address in case 
it is nonplural and 
nonparticularizer. 


7. Call from distance 
(, durdhvdna ) 


8. Reply to a greeting 

( pratyubhivdda ) 
(dialect) 

9. Promise (pratUravana ) 

10. Respect ipujd) 


VIII.2.84-85 (1) The final vowel is 

acute and supralong as 
well as 


(2) The words hai, he 


VIII.2.83 
*VIII.2.86 

VIII.2.99 


The final vovel is acute 
and supralong if the 
replier is not a sudra 

The final vowel is acute 
and supralong 


VIII. 1.37-40 ( 1 ) a finite verb after 

ydvat, yathd tu , pasya, 
pasvata, aha, aho is 
not grave 


11. Disregard ( ksiyd ) 


12. Narration ( akhyana) 


VIII. 1.67-68 (2) after the respect- 
modifiex Kastha 
etc. the modified is 
grave even if it is 
preverbed. 


VIII. 1.60 (1.) If with ha first finite 

verb not grave 

VIII.2.104 (2) circumflex vowel of an 

anticipatory finite verb 
is supralong 

VIII.2.104 circumflex vowel of an 
anticipatory finite verb 
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13. Acceptance ( sammati ) 

VIII.2.103 

is supralong 

Initial circumflex 

14. Anger (kopa) 

VIII.2.103 

vowel of an address is 
supralong 

-do- -do- 

15. Fault finding (asilyCi) 

VIII.2.103 

-do- -do- 

16. Aspersion ( kutsanu) 

VIII.2.103 

(1) -do- -do- 


VIII. 1.27 

(2) gotra etc. after a finite 


VIII. 1.69 

verb grave 

(3) a finite verb even with 


a preverb is grave 
before a declensional 
form showing aspersion. 


17. Rebuke ( hhurtsanu) VIII.2.95-96 (1) First address if 

repeated has its final 
vowel supralong and 
acute. 

(2) a finite verb preceded 
by ariga if anticipatory 
has final vowel sup¬ 
ralong and acute 


18. 

Ridicule (prahusu) 

VIII. 1.46 

(1) With ehi and manye , 




Lrt from is not grave 

19. 

Hurry (paripsa ) 

VIII. 1.42 

With purd a finite verb 
not grave. 

20. 

Recollection 

VIII.2.98 

The initial word has its 


(yicdryamdna) 


final vowel supralong. 


Note : - Panini has not defined these types as the names 
must have been quite obvious to his audience. He merely 
described their particular nature differentiated from other types. 
These types are based on situation of the utterance. 
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Sentence as a combination has been defined by Panini’s 
commentators in several ways viz. 1&2 

(1) a finite verb combined with indeclinable, 
declensional form related to it and a modifier, 

(2) One single finite verb as the immediate 
constituent, 

(3 ) Words completed by a finite verb. 

But Panini himself has implicitly defined a complex 
sentence as a combination of clauses (marked by a finite verb 
from tin), which may be coordinate ( samana ) or non-co- 
ordinate ( asamuna ) and which may be connected by 
connectives like ca, ydvat etc. (as illustrated in VIII. 1) and a 
simple sentence as a combination of padas which may be 
marked 

(1) SE -> LP„ (s sum of related n 
Padas) where n is any positive 

(2) P —> P, or P, 

(3) P, -» (Bn) + SBI, P, (BV) + 
SBVI 

(B = Base, BV = Verbal Base) (4) B-> (B,) or B r BV(BV,) or 

BV, 


1 &2. (i) Akhyatam savyayakarakavisesanam vakyam (Var. 9 on A.II. 1.1). 

(ii) Vdkvam tad api manyante yat padam curitakriyam 
{VukyapadTya, II. 326) 

(iii) Ekatih Vakyam (Var, 10 on A.II. 1.1). 
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(S = Suffix, D = Derivation (5) B, —> (B,) + SBD) SBD n ’ BV, + 

SB/BVD -» BV n 

(6) B, -> (BV) + SBVD, BV, -> 
preverb n + BV 

(I = Inflectional) (7) SBI -> sU-P or Zero, SBVI -> 

f/'-N 

(8) SBI —> Feminine + Taddhitu 
SBVD -+Krt 

either by a declensional or a conjugational ending. So a 
sentence can be algebraically defined as 

P <—> P relationship is called sdmarthya and made an 
essential requirement for a syntactic combination is of two types 

(1) Kciraka (Verbal) relationship where one of the 
P’s must be a verb and the other a nonverb (1.4.23- 
55) 

(2) non-Kdraka relationship ( Sesa ), where such a 
restriction as above is not required (II.3.50) 

A Kdraka relationship is sixfold, 

(i) Ablation ( apdddna ) which is not physical so 
much as structural as is evident from the Mbh. 
Commentary on 1.4.24 

(ii) Indirect Goal ( Sampraddna) 

(iii) Substratum ( adhikarana) 

(iv) Goal (Karma) 
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(v) Instrument ( Karana) 

(vi) Agent ( Kartr ) 

A non-Karaka relationship can be either appositional 
( Samdnddhikarana ) or nonappositional (< usamanadhikarana ). 
An appositional relationship is marked by agreement in a 
number of grammatical categories such as case, gendei, person, 
number, conjugation etc. The representation of Karaka- 
relationship is either explicit through a suffixation or 
compounding or if implicit has to be expressed through a case 
ending (II.3.1). Panini’s ‘word’ as a syntactic unit is different 
from the ‘word’ of the popular usage, it is ‘infra-word of the 
popular usage, it is ‘infra-word’ and ‘supra-word’ fused into 
one 1 and by virtue of its structural definition suptinantam 
padam (A.I.4.14) as different from the phonological word 
dfmed in A.I.4. 15-17, is a unit useful for description of this 
particular language. 

Sentence types described in terms of representation 
according to Panini are : 

Reference Representation by Under the 

conidtion if any 


Aspect 

1. Vidhi (optative) III.3.161-162 

2. Anujnaisand III-1 -43 

(seeking permission) 

3. Amantrana III.3.161-162 

(giving free choice) 

4. Nimantrana -do- -do- 

(invitation for one 


LIN, LOT 

described 
under 4.2.1 

LIN, LOT 
-do- 


1. Joseph H. Greenberg - Essays in Linguistics, Chapter II, p. 27. 
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particular thing) 


5. Prdrthand (request) -do- -do- 

-do- 


6. As'is (benediction) III.4.116 

LIN (nonfull stem) 


7. Atisarga (seeking III.3.163 

(1) LOT and krtya 


permission for a 
free choice) 

III.3.164-165 

(2) LIN 

(2) After one 


(3) LIN 

Muhiirta 
(3) with sma 

8. Praisa (order) III.3.163 

(1) LOT and krtya 


III.3.164 

(2) Lift 


III.3.165 

(3) LOT 

muhiirta with 

9. Kdmapravedana III.3.153 

LIN 

sma 

(expressomg one’s 
purpose) 

10. adhista (polite) III.3.161-162 

LIN and LOT 


III.3.165 

LOT only 

with sma 

11 . Sambhdvand III.3.154 

Lift and LOT 

if it is a 

(probability) 


substitute for 

Y2. Anavaklpti III.3.145-148 

( 1) Lift and LRT 

alam 

(1) with or 

(impossibility) 


without 



preceding 

kim 


(2) LRT only 

(2) with kimkila 


(3) Lift only 

(3) with yacca 

13 . Kriyaprabandha III.3.135 

LUN and LUT 

and yatra 

in the non-today 

(continuity) 


temporal sense 

14. Kriydtipatti IIT.3.139-141 

LRN and LUT 

(1 )when there is 

(condition) 


cause-effect 

15. Kriydsumabhihdra III. 1.22 

yaN 

relationship 
(2)when it 
refers to past 

after a monosy¬ 

(iterative) 


llabic consonant 

III.4.2 

LOT 

initial VBV 

16. Samuccaya III.3.3 

LOT optionally 
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(simultaneousness) 

m.3.5 

17. Samprasna III.3.161-162 

(ascertainingby a 

question) 

18. Hetumat (causative) III. 1.26 

19. Hetuhetumat III.3.150 

(cause-effect) 

20. Prdptakdla III.3.163 

(occasion) 

21. Iccha (desiderative) III. 1.7 

22. Asan.su (hope) III.3.132-134 


23. Abhijhavacana HI-2.112-114 
(recollection) 


24. Garha (deragatory) III.3.142-144 


III.3.149 

(a) Bhavagarha III-1 -24 
(derogation 
affecting action only 

25. prstaprativacana III.2.120-121 
(reply to a question) 

26. Panpsa (hurry) III.4.52-53 

27. Amarsa (bad feeling) III.3.145-147 


LOT 

LIN and LOT 

NI 

LIN 

LOT and krtya 
suffixes 

saN 

(1) Past and Pre¬ 
sent suffixes 

(2) LRT with ksipra 

(3) Lift 

(1) LRT 

(2) but not with yat 

(3) optionally if the 
sentence is not 
complete. 

(1) LAT not with api and 

necessarily jdtu 

(2) Lift with katham 

optionally und him 

jjfj with yucca and 

yatra 

va fj after hip etc. 

LAY to represent 

past, if 
with natni 

NumUL if preceded by 

an ablative 

(1 )LRftLRT (1) with him 

(2) Lift ' (2) with jatii of 

yat 

(3) LRN ! 3 ) w ' th y acca 

and yatra 


28. CitrTkarana (wonder) III.3.150 


(1) LIN 


-do- 
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(2) LRT otherwise 

(2) if there is no 
y adi 

29. Prahasa (ridicule) 1.4.106 

II person with 
the root and 

I person with 
manye 


Voice 

1. Kartr (active) 

1.3.78 

(1) active ending 



1.3.82-85, 

90-93 

1.3.17-71 

(2) middle ending 

conditions 
enumerated 
in the sutras 

(1) karmavyatihdra 

1.3.14-16 

(3) -do- 


(reciprocity) 

(2) kartrabhipraya 

1.3.72 

(4) -do- 


kriyaphala 

(reflexive) 

1.3.79-83 

1.3.86-89 

III.4.71-72 

(5) active ending 

Kta 


(ii) Bhavakarma 

1.3.13 

(1) middle ending 


(passive) 

III. 1.66 

III.4.69 

(2) CIN(-CLI) 

(3) yaK 

(4) LA 

after a full stem 
form 


111.470 

(5) krtya, Kta, 

KHal NinI etc. 
LIT 

with intransitive 

stems 

Tense 

(i) past ( bhuta) 

III.2.84.122 

NinI etc. LIT, 

Kta KtavatU, LUN 
and LAN 

III.3.135 

III.3.140-144 

(a) past nontoday 

III.2.111 

LAN 

I III.2.112-114 

LRT but not if 

recollection 
there is yacli 

(i) Unseen 

III.2.115 

LIT 
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(1) with ha and 


(ii) seen 


(b) nonspecific 


2. Present 


III.2.135 


III.2.17 

III.2.118 

III.2.1.119 

III.2.122 


III.2.H9 
III.2.120 


III.2.121 
III.2.110 
III.2.84.104 


III.3.1-2 
III.2.123 

III.2.124-134 


(3) trN 
III .2-. 136-138 


III.2.116 
both 

LAT 

(1) LAJ 

(2) LAT and LUN 


with roots 
(4) isnuC 
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LAN and LIT 
sasvut 

(2) proximate 
question 

(1) with sma 

(1) -do- 

(2) with pura 
but without 
sma 


(3) other condi¬ 
tions given 
in III.2.129- 
134 

with alamkr 
etc. 

with alamkr 
etc. 

with tras etc. 
with sum etc. 
with nind etc. 


111.2.139 (5) isnuC 

111.2.140 ( 6 ) Knu 

III .2.141 -145 (7) GHinuN 

III.2.146 ( 8 ) VUN 


(1) LAT 

(2) -do- 


13) -do- optionally 
(1 )LUN 
NinL KVIP 
KvanIP, Da 

Kta , KtavatU 
atRN , KanaC, 
KvasU 

uN etc. optionally 

(1) LAT 

(2) SatR and SdnaC 
(Varying with 
SdnaN) 

CdnaS 


(1) with sma 

(2) with nanu is 
reply to a 
question with 

tut or nu 

under preceding 
conditions 
enumerated in 
the respective 
sutras 


(1) if in apposi¬ 
tion with non 
nominative 
case ending 
or an address 
nominative 

(2) indicator or 
cause of action 
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III.2.148-186 (9) YUC, ukaN conditions 

sdkaN , ini , dluC enumerated 
ru, KmaraC, in the sutras 

GhuraC, KuraC , 

KvaraP , uka 
ru , «, iH, AuTV, 
najIN, dru , vuraC, 

KV1P, Du, StraN itra 

III.2.187-188 /ffa (1) with ni class 

(2) with verbs 
meaning 
mati etc. 

3. Future III.3.4. LAT with ydvat 

or pura 

(a) nonspecific III.3.5-8 Zvlf optionally (i) with Wa 

and Karhi 
etc. 

(2) to indicate 
achievement, 

(3) to indicate lot 

III.3.9 LIN (1) Future after 

muhurta 

III.3.10-12 tumUN, NVUL, with a finite 

GHuN, etc. verb 

aN 

111.3.13 LRT 

111.3.14 SatR and SdnaC 

(b) nontoday future III.3.15 LUT 

Beside these Panini has also specified under nonverbal 
relationship, such other concepts as similarity ( aupamya ) 1.4.79, 
degree (comparative and superlative atisdyand) V.3.55-57, 
dimunitive ( alpdrtha ), exception (varjana 1.4.86), comparison 
and contrast (hma 1.4.86), adhika 1.4.47, II. 1.33, II.3.9) and 
Tsvara (1.4.97-98, II.3.9), division ( bhdga ) 1.4.90, indication 
(Laksana), limit ( maryddd ), abhividhi, nirdhdrana, 
collectiveness (samuccaya 1.4.96), repetition ( vipsd ), frequency 
( dbhiksnya , III.4.22) etc. and given their respective 
representations at the morphemic level. To a great extent these 
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and the preceding tpye-concepts are close to the sementic 
concept, in as much one single sememe is representable by 
more than one morpheme and more than one sememe is 
representable by one morpheme. The third person singular 
sentences (serving as a framework for substitution in the 
majority of the cases of secondary derivational suffixation in 
chapters IV and V of A.) are really a transformation device as 
the first amongst the related words of these sentences becomes 
the constituent after which the respective suffix when added 
derives a from which is a substitute for the respective sentence. 

To conclude, Panini’s grammar is a syntax-cum- 
morphology grammar. 

Morphemics 

Panini did not define a term like morpheme though his 
classification built up binarily (as given below) assumes three 
main principles: 

(1) The minimal form has a meaning of its own 1 

(2) It can be described in terms of its total 
environment (i.e. distribution) 2 

1. Eugene A. Nida - Morphology , The descriptive analysis of words, p. 
151. 

‘ ‘No morphemes or combination of morphemes are identical in mean¬ 
ing.’ ! 

2. Zelling S. Harris - Structural Linguistics, p. 15. 

‘The environment of position of an element consists of the neigh¬ 
borhood, within an utterance, of elements which have been set up on 
the basis of the same fundamental in question. Neighborhood refers 
to the position of elements, before, after and simultaneous with the 
element in question.’ 
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(3) It is not composed of phonemes, but is represented 
by a cextain more or less compact arrangement 
of phonological material 3 


The distribution of an element is the total of all environments in 
which it occurs, i.e., the sum of all the (different) positions (or occur¬ 
rences) of an element relative to the occurrence of other elements. 

3. Hockett, C.F. - A Manual of Phonology, 

“There is a traditional view which sees phonologic and grammatic 
units as differing primarily as to size-level, so that the whole design 
of language involves but a single hierachy; a morpheme consists of 
one or more phonemes; a word consists of one or more morphemes; 
phrase of one or more word and so on. The present view is radically 
different. Morphemes are not composed of phonemes at all. Mor¬ 
phemes are indivisible units. A given morpheme is represented by a 
certain more or less compact arrangement of phonologic material, 
or, indeed, sometimes by one such arrangement and sometime by 
another. If we call any such representation a morph, then it becomes 
correct to say that a morph has a phonologic structure that it consists 
of an arrangement of phonemes.” 

Cf. 

Padani vakye tuny eva varnas te ca pade yadi, 

Varnesu varnabhdgdndm bhedas sydt paramdnuvat. 

Bhdgdndm anupaslesdn na vartio na padatn bhavet, 

Tesdm avyapadesvatvat kim any ad apadisyatdm. 

(Vakyapadlya, II. 28.9) 




Sydney M. Lamb - Proceeding of the National Symposium on Machine Translation, editied by H.P. Edmundson. 1961, 
p. 145. “The syntax of language can be competely described by means of 

a list if the distribution classes of lexemes, with the numbership of each; 

as list of constructions. A construction is completely characterized by specification of (1) the distribution classes of 
the constituents which enter into it; (2) the order in which the consituents occur relative to each other: 
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This concept of a form was based on the principle of 
immediate constituency (angangi-bhava), so that 

(1) even a finite verb form in citation by virute of its 
functioning in the slot of a nonverbal form has always 
been used with a declensional (.v U-P) form and even 
an indeclinable does not get zero declension when 
they are to be referred as citation forms ( scittva, 
1.4.57). 

(2) a compound or a derivation is treated nearly as an 
extended secondary nonverbal form (1.2.46). 

(3) and the breakup of sequences is both inwards and 
outwards e.g. in the sequence jugupsaya, the breakup 
envisages jugupsd to be anga (constituent) for Td, 
then jugupsu for d and lastly gup for stiN, this makes 
the analysis transparent. 1 Lounsbury has remarked: 
‘the grammatical structure of a language may be 
described in teims of its morphemes and their rules 
of combination, which include rules of order, of 
selection and derivation’. 2 Panini’s arrangement is 
based on this principle. The order in which suffixes 
are addable, is described very neatly, so that B or 
BV, + saN etc. -o- BV 2 ) + SBVD -» B 2 ) + SBDF) + 
SBD) B is in a continued cirular string which 

1. Rulon S. Wells - Readings in Linguistics, p. 187. 

‘ -Our general principle of IC - analysis is not only to view a sequence 
when possible, as an expansion of shorter sequence, but also to break 
in up into parts of some or all are themselves expansions. 

2. F.G. Lounsbury - Readings in Linguistics, p. 382 (Also appeared in 
Anthropo’ogy No. 48 ol 1953) 
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can restart from the initial point, while SBI and SB V 
I serve as halting points in the circle, with the result 
that if circle has to rotate the B + SBI or B V + SB VI 
resultant forms are to be treated as Citation forms. 
As much he has in view both morpheme and 
sequence classes 1 (as defined by Rulson Wells). 

The main contribution of Panini to morphemic analysis 
can be summed up as follows : 

defined in structural terms, and 

(4) arranging in an order which minimizes the 
number of operations as well as, which 
automatically fixes the position of morphemes in 
a sequence. 

Panini is deliberately silent on the explicit meaning of 
the preverb. He in fact segmented them from the verbs on the 
basis of their distinctly different behaviour in morphophonemics 
as independent units. Similarly in the case of suffixes added to 
form a stem out of a compound combination, it is an empty 


1. Rulson S. Wells - Languages, 23, 81-117 (1947) 

‘ ‘Besides morpheme classes, the grammarian sets up classes of other 
expressions; we will call these sequence-classes, since every expres¬ 
sion is a sequence of one or more morphemes. Given a sequence S, a 
sequence-class to which S belongs is defined as the class of all se¬ 
quences whose first morpheme belongs to the same morpheme class 
as the first morpheme of S, whose second morpheme belongs to the 
same morpheme-class as the second morpheme of S and so on, it 
follows that all members of a given sequence-class contain the same 
number of morphemes. Given black bird, redcoat belongs to the 
same sequence-class; for black belongs to the same class as coat, and 
the stress pattern, here treated as morpheme or morpheme-sequence.’ ’ 
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representation. The discussion in Paramalaghumanjusa or 
Vaiyakaranabhusana on the meaning of nipata (enclitic) or the 
verbal stem forming suffixes is very interesting. It reveals two 
things, first, wherever there are SaP and ti-N etc., the ti-N etc. 
denote the function and SaP etc.' the action, so that there may 
not be any ambiguity of function between a stemformer 
conjugation^ suffix and a personal ending; and second the 
distinction between a preverb ( upasarga ) and a nipata is not 
based on the dichotomy of dyotakatva (suggestiveness) and 
vdcakatva (expressiveness) iri as much as a preverb is a special 
subclass of nipata, defined only in terms of its functional 
behaviour, viz., its position before reduplication and aT (the 
past marker), its independence with respect to accent and other 
morphophonemic operations and its distinctness from the 
prepositions having the same phonemic shape 
(karmapravacanlya ) in environment and meaning. The term 
pratyaya has been defined to be para (A.ffl. 1.2) i.e. dependent, 
in other words a bound form, and it is not the combination of 
abstract and concrete phonemic entities that constitutes a 
pratyaya (suffix), in that case even arrangement or a substitute 
would be a suffix and the very fact that they have been treated 
as parts of the suffix or their constituent stem in the chapters 
VI to VIII, the subtle observation made by Kaiyata in his 
Pradlpa on the Mbh. under A.3.1.1 is very clear on this point. 1 2 


1 . Vide Paramalaghumanjusa - Lddesdrthavicara. 
[Phalavyaparayaos tatra phale tanyakcinadayah, 
Vyapara sapsnamadyastu dyotayanty asrayanvayam.] 

2. Vide Kaiyata - Pradlpa on Mbh. under A.III-1 -1 
[Yat parah Sa pratyayah na ca vikaragamah pare 
na hi paratvanimitta pratyayasamjna api tu 
pratyayasamjnanimittam paratvam.] 
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Panini and his school was very clear on one.point that the 
segmentation of a pada is anything but artificial, in as much as 
it is the sentence which is real. 1 The beauty of the morphemic 
analysis infact, lies in evolving a metacriterion of segmentation 
which gives the advantages of both ‘IA’ (Item arrangement) 
and ‘IP’ (Item process) grammars. 2 As rightly observed by P.C. 
Chakravarti, ‘whatever may be the intrinsic value of sphotavada 
from a psychological standpoint, it cannot be denied that the 
assumption of an indivisible unit as sphota is materially 
consistent with the fundamental principles of grammar. 3 ’ 

Morphphonemics 

The arrangement 

Except for definitional rules in Chapters I and II and for 
such morphophonemic alternations which are set up for 
economy as they are a set apart, sharing following features : 

(1) the phonemic similarity is conspicuous by its 
absence e.g. bhii ~ as (II.4.52), jagdh ~ ad 
(II.4.36), gaN ~ iN (II.4.49) and zero suffixes 
(enumerated in II.4.58-82). 


1. Vide Vakyapadiya, 11.10. 

[Yatha pade vibhajyante prakrtipratyayadayah] 
apoddharas tatha vakye padanam upavarnyate’ 

and 

Vaiyakaranabhusana Kar. 59 
[“Vakyasphoropi niskarse tisthatlti matasthitih”] 

2. Hockett, C.F - Two Models of Description ( Readings in Linguis¬ 
tics), p. 399 (also appeared in \Vord\0, pp. 210-21 1). 

3. P.C. Chakravarti - Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 137. 
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( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


Chapter VI 
( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


the assumption of alternation is based on 
complementary distribution and structural 
uniformity, so that an avyaya (indecinable) can 
be related to a verb syntactically through the 
zero representation of the relational concept, 
(II.4.82) and periphrastic future III person 
endings (seemingly indentical with nominative 
endings) are brought in line with the tip tas 
JHi as their alternants and 

they affect a restricted range of cases, the 
arrangement runs in the Chapters VI to VIII in 
the following order: 


Reduplication: 

(as a part of LIT, saN, yaN, SLU and CaN) 
VI.1.1-12 

Reduced grade alternation, VI. 1.13-36 
Exceptions to (2) VI. 1.37-44 
a~e VI. 1.45.57 

stem alternation of an irregular type VI. 1.58- 

66 

Zero suffix (irregular and of rare occurence) 
VI. 1.67-70 

tUK as a part of the stem VI. 1.71 -76 
Vowel sandhi VI. 1.77-134 
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(9) s augment VI. 1.135-157 

(10) Internal accent sandhi VI. 1.1.158-222 

(11) Internal accentshift in a compound combination 
VI.1.223-VI.2.199 

(12) non-zero representation of the declension in a 
compound VI.3.1 -33 

(13) masculine - feminine in compound and its 
exceptions VI.3.34-42 

(14) shortening final long vowel of the first component 
in a compound VI.3.43-45 

(15) other alternations of the final vowel of the first 
component in a compound VI.3.46-110 

(16) stem final vowel or penultimate vowel alternation 
(long-short) VI.3.111-139 

(17) stem alternation as a part of the suffix of which it 
is a constituent 

(i) of a nonverbal stem VI.4.2-14 

(ii) of a verbal stem VI.4.15-100 

(18) alternation of verbal suffixes VI.4.101-109 

(19) Verbal stem alternation VI.4.110-126 

(20) nonverbal stem alternation VI.4.127-175 
VII Chapter 

(21) suffix representation VII. 1.1-49 
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(22) tisUK augment VII.1.50-51 

(23) sUT augment VII.1.52 

(24) n UT augment VII. 1.54-57 

(25) nUM augment VII. 1.58-87 

(26) vowel grade alternation VII.1.88-103. VII.2.1-7 

(27) iT augment and its exceptions (with verbal stem) 

(28) stem final vowel alternation VII.2.79 - VII.3.31 

(29) stem final alternation VII.3.32 - VII.4.97 
VII Chapter VII - Phonemic Representation 

(30) doublets VIII. 1.15 

(31) external accent sandhi VIII.1.16-74 

(32) outer circle rules - miscellaneous sandhi (internal) 
VIII.2.1-81 

(33) sentence intonation VIII.2.82-108 

(34) rU final segment of the first element VIII.3.1-12 

(35) zero consonant (final) VIII.3.13-23 

(36) consonant sandhi (nasal and visarga ) VIII.3.24- 
38 

(37) s ~ s' VIII.3.39-119 

(38) n ~ n VIII.4.1-44 

(39) gemination and cluster sandhi VIII.4.45-65 

(40) sentence pause sandhi VIII.4.56 
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(41) word final sandhi VIII.4.59 

(42) accent Sandhi VIII.4.66-67 

The rationale of the arrangement 

This arrangement on first sight may appear to be arbitrary 
and it is on this basis that Whitney without going into the 
rationale of such arrangement remarked that the ‘brevity’ has 
been achieved ‘at the cost of distinctness and 
unambiguausness. 1 ’ He could not see the principle underlying 
this arrangement. Morphophonemics is not concerned merely 
with the sandhi of two adjacent sound units, it operates on two 
morphemic units in sandhi and so has a wider range than what 
was included under euphonic combination. It must at this point 
be made clear as to what a morphophoneme is. A 
morphophoneme is represented by one or more than one 
phonemes, as is the case with the morphophonemes //n////s/// 
/rU// etc. which have more than one phonemic representation. 
A phoneme too which is the ultimate in Panini’s analysis is not 
a sound - unit, it is a vurna - kula (a whole family of sounds) as 
interpreted by Allen 2 , a conception close to the modern one 
based on significant contrast, complementary distribution and 
Phonetic similarity. 3 

1. WrarNEY, W. Dwigt - Sanskrit Grammar - Introduction, p. XIII. 

2. Allen, N.S. - Phonetics in Ancient India, p. 14. 

‘ ‘It thus becomes evident that varna primarily denoted not a sound 
unit but a more comprehensive sound-quality (infact always a vowel 
quality) : as Patanjali expresses it, it is a generic term comprehend¬ 
ing a whole family of sound.” 

3. Vide for details, the analytical technique prescribed by Bernard Bloch 
and George L. Trager in their Outline of Linguistic Analysis, pp. 40- 
41 
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Panini did go beyond varna, as be in his ultimate chapter 
included visarjamya (h), anusvdra (m) and gemination 1 the 
phonemic entity of which could not be defended even on the 
ground of either congruity of pattern, as could be done to some 
extent in the case of / and n. 2 It shows that though allophony in 
the modem sense was not comprehensively dealt with by him, 
he was fully awake to the most apparent differentiation of the 
allophones. One of the reasons why he did not go into the 
phonetic details of Sanskrit allophony was that comprehensive 
work had been done in the Siksd manuals, as ably shown by 
W.S. Allen in his Phonetics in Ancient India. The other 
probably was that Panini was more concerned with the structural 
relevance of segmentation of speech. So he confined himself 
to that ultimate differentiation, which could be defined in the 
terms of sememic, morphemic, morphophonemic and phonemic 
entities. The visarjamya etc., referred to above occur in a 
defined range alternating with phonemic entities in another 
defined range.The relevance of the phonetic data preserved in 
the Siksd manuals is undeniably great for a diachronic study as 
ably pointed out by Dr. Siddheshwar Varma in his ‘Critical 
Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians.’ 
Panini’s treatment of sandhi is different from that of Whitney 
in the respect that 

(1) Whitney is concerned mainly with euphony and 
not with total Sandhi. 


1. A.Vin.2-4. 

2. Vide for detailed discussion Emeneau - The Nasal Phonemes of San¬ 
skrit - Lg. XXII and A.H. Fry, ‘A phonemic Interpretation of visarga 

- Lg. XVII, 1.94 
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(2) Whitney does not take into account the 
semomorphological conditioning of morpho- 
phonemic alternation. 

and 

(3) Whitney has an uneconomical and repetetive 
pattern of formulation of rules. The gradual 
awakening of faith in the Paninian technique led 
Emeneau to realize that it is the technique of Panini 
which has come to be accepted more and more 
and that of the Neogrammarians like Whitney 
discarded gradually. 1 Emeneau’s lucid treatment 
of sandhi being an exercise book for beginners 
may not be comprehensive, but it lays down a 
foundation for an ordered treatment of sandhi. 
M. Halle has suggested a change in the order of 
Emeneau’s rules, following the transformational 
technique. 2 But it may be pointed out that 
howsoever complicated the order of Panini ’ s rules 
may appear, they are so comprehensive as to bring 
together all the possible variations under similar 
patterns e.g., the thematic a before anti (third 
person singular primary ending) is covered by 
guna sandhi (A.VI. 1.97) as an anticipatory 
supercession over the dirgha sandhi (VI. 1.101). 
The most recent and valuable book on sandhi by 
Allen though as limited in scope as the earlier 


1 . Emeneau - Sanskrit Sandhi - Introduction. 

2. M. Halle - Sanskrit Vowel Sandhi (a private Communication). 




Plan of Functional Grammar in the 
Teaching of Primary and Secondary 
Languages 

Let us be clear about the terms ‘functional’, ‘grammar’, 
‘primary and secondary languages’. It need not be emphasised 
that by ‘language’ we mean the differentiated system rather 
than the whole jumble of sounds, the entire totality of human 
speech of a particular group, as that by definition is precluded 
from the sphere of education which has to be selective. 

Coming to the terms ‘grammar’ and ‘functional’, we have 
to start with certain assumptions agreed to by most of the people 
associated with the study of human behaviour, such as 

(1) “Language is behaviour and must be taught on 
behavioural principles, i.e., it must be studied in terms of group 
norms, the expectations of the group as to usage, content and 
purpose. These expectations must be found by observation, 
they cannot be prescribed on the authority of historical or 
theoretical considerations.” 1 

(2) “Lanugage is first of all a functioning tool of 
interaction and as such it has no meaning apart from the total 
context of situation.” 2 The word ‘grammar’ has generally three 


1.& 2. Herbert Hocket—Some Assumptions—To be examined. (Readings 
in Applied Linguistics—Appleton—Century— Crofts 1958), pp. 296- 
297 vide also F. Reeve ‘Towards a Philosophy of Communication’ 
(Education 72), pp. 445-455. 

(283 ) 
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reverse operation would be a more complicated 
set of rules. 

(3) Vowel Sandhi precedes the consonant Sandhi as 
Vowel as an intervening or non-intervening 
element is an important factor in that Sandhi. 

(4) Similarly s~s precedes n ~ n, as .v is a factor in n 
~ n alternation. 

(5) Stem and suffix allomorphy is placed in between 
vowel and external Sandhi rules, because vowel 
is one of the factors in combination within a pada, 
while the latter rules operate after the combination 
has been formed. 

The beauty of Panini’s treatment of Sandhi is in 

(1) framing of rewriting rules in order to maintain a 
uniformity of structure, 

(2) gradual uncovering of the levels, so that a well 
defind hierarchy is shown to be necessary in a 
linguistic analysis, 

(3) arranging the rules in a way so that the immediate 
constituents are built up, viz. by starting with 
stem-alteration, going into the accent pattern of 
the stem and then building up a compound stem, 
then dealing with derivational and inflectional 
build up of a word, and culminating at a phrase 
structure followed by a sentence accent pattern 
or sentence terminal boundary, and 
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such a functional ‘grammar’ by its very definition is different 
from the traditional (in the western context) Western notions 
of grammar in as much as : 

(1) This type of grammar precludes everything which is 
depended on something outside language such as logical 
coherence with the physical world and as such is far from being 
mentalistic. 

(2) It never follows a model of description of a different 
language because it is based on the assumption that ‘language 
is a system that has its own arrangement.’ 1 To the medieval 
scholar in Europe, Latin and grammar became often 
synonymous’ 2 and this led to a perverted notion of perfection. 
Perfection in Latin came to be recognised as perfection in 
English or any Vernacular grammar.’ 

(3) It relies not so much on meaning as context and is 
therefore free from a consideration the validity of which lies 
elsewhere than language, ‘meaning or for that matter any 
extralinguistic criteria the validity of which is to be sought 
outside the structure of linguistic analysis (anusasana) is not 
pertinent.’ 

(4) Through its high mathematical precision, it aims at 
transforming itself into an intermediary language ‘the chief 
occupation’ of which will not be ‘to explain’ but to create 
languages in the coming era of machine translation, 3 and (5) it 


1. F. de Saussure-Ibid, page 22. 

2. Karl Dykema-Pragress in Grammar (Applied Linguistics, page . ). 

3. N.D. Andreyev-Linguistic Aspects of Translation (Proceedings of 
the Ninth International Congress of Linguistic) page 634. 
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for a wholly artifical and unsystematic order 1 , is 
easily detectable if one looks at the grammar from 
the point of view of structural consistency and 
correlatedness. Panini has shown that the 
language under description and the language of 
description differ fundamentally in certain 
respects, so that the upadesa is an unreal 
abstraction of the reality. Such a mathematical 
language of description could be achieved in the 
5th century B.C. in India, because generation of 
such labor had preceded the writing of this 
sentence. 2 This can serve as a mathematical model 
par excellance with some modifications. 


1. Whitney, The Study of Hindu Grammar, 296 quoted by Shefts Betty 
- Grammatical Method in Panini, p. 24. 

“Chance itself, if they had been thrown together in a hat, could not 
more successfully have sundered what belongs together, and 

justaposed the discordant;.The ‘Classes or ‘conjugation-classes’ 

as laid down by Hindu Grammarians ... are arranged by the latter in a 
certain wholly artifical and unsystematic order (the ground ot which 
has never been discovered). 

2. Bloomfield, L. - Language, p. 11. 
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language teaching results if not of the method. My impression 
is that the American bogey of direct method fails to recognize 
the supreme importance of widely accepted norms of the 
language it intends to learn and bases its rules on a very limited 
language-corpus. The result is that the foreign language an 
average American learns, is quite inadequate as it cannot meet 
the demands of a full language capable of expressing the total 
cultivated behaviour of a people. In trying to become attune 
with the mass language, the average student tarns into a mute 
in a cultural situation where even the masses rise above the 
bazar level. The selection of material for conversational Hindi 
in the States is focussed on socially determined vanities of 
dialects rather than one universally accepted norm. 

The criticism of the teaching method in the United States 
does not mean that there is anything intrinsically wrong with 
the functional approach. On the contrary, the functional 
approach when applied properly in the sphere of teaching of 
English as a primary language or a foreign language to non- 
English speakers has given its dividends. 

It is indeed regrettable that having inherited a rich tradition 
of structural linguistics in our own country, we have neither 
been able to contribute to the theory of language nor we have 
been able to prepare functional grammars of our languages to 
be used in their respective regions and functional transfer 
grammars to be used outside these regions. The only good 
grammars we have are of classical Sanskrit or ot classical Tamil. 
It is high time that a concerted ef fort is made in this direction 
and teaching of languages be facilitated by new linguistic 
approaches. 
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connotations. In a general sense it stands for a vague patterning 
of the words in a language and grammar in this sense is 
subconsciously inherent in all speakers of a language, though 
they may not be able to describe it. In a very specific sense 
‘grammar’ is sometimes used to connote ‘linguistic etiquette’ 
and is usually preceded by a derogatory adjective such as ‘bad’ 
and ‘abominable’. Actually grammar in itself is not bad. It is 
bad because it is in a particular bad company of purists. 
‘Grammar’ in this sense is prescriptive or normative and 
therefore not in consonance with the premises stated just now. 
‘Grammar’ for our purposes is ‘that branch of linguistic science 
which is concerned with the description, analysis, and 
formalization of formal language patterns.’ 1 The main puipose 
of a grammarian is to give a simple, consistent, complete and 
useful set of compact formula which would help in predicting 
the behaviour of phenomenon called language. It holds a mirror 
to the system, it neither creates nor stimulates it. ‘Function’ as 
defined by Hjelmslev is a dependence that fulfils the conditions 
for an anslysis. Thus we say that there is a function between a 
class and its components (a chain and its parts, or a paradigm 
and its members) and between the components (parts or 
members) mutually.’ 2 As aptly remarked by A.Martined, ‘it is 
in virtue of its function that an element of utterance is considered 
linguistic and it is according to the nature of this function that it 
will be classed among the other elements singled out.’ 3 As 

1. W. Nelson Francis-Revolution in Grammar (Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, Vol.40, pp. 299-312) 

2. L. Hjelmslev—Prolegomene to a Theory of Language (English tr. 
University of Wisconisin Press, 1961), page 33. 

3. A Martinet-Elements of General Linguistics (English tr. Faber & 
Faber, 1964). pp. 41-42. 
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thought. 1 The functional grammar on the contrary offers a 
‘description, analysis and a set of definitions and formulas based 
firmly on the easiest or at least the most objective, aspect of 
language,’ 2 the aspect which can be perceived in the language. 
The third disadvantage of the old grammar is its insistence on 
correctness rather than on conformity to the norm. The result 
is that ‘a wet hand of fear rests on the heart of every non¬ 
professional water who merely nas a lot of important knowledge 
to communicate. He writes every sentence with a self conscious 
horror of doing something wrong. 3 Quite often under the weight 
of this fear, one tries to fit oneself in some rigid jargon without 
caring for or clarity of expression. 

The last and the greatest disadvantage of a traditional 
grammar is that it totally disregards the main function of a 
language primarily as a means of oral communication with the 
result that it creates a gulf between the class-room language 
and the real language and leads to a confused, hazy and 
ambiguous notion of one’s own language. It hampers the 
acquisition of spontaneous and powerful expression and 
subsequently retards mental growth. Just opposite, the 
functional grammar insists on oral repetition of patterns, so that 
without cramming both obsolete and current forms in a 
language, a young student takes to language as a duck takes to 

water. 


1. W. Nelson Francis— Revolution in Grammar (Applied Linguistics, 
page 54). 

2. Ibid. 

3. Donald J. Lloyd-Our National Mania for Correctness (Essays on 
Language and Usage, Oxford, 1960), page 289. 
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is focussed on the spoken language and not so much on the 
written one. 

The usefulness of functional grammar has been put to 
test in the United States and consistent efforts have been made 
to compare the advantages and disadvantages of both types of 
grammar, the functional one and the normative or the 
prescriptive one. The Russian approach till the Stalin era tended 
to emphasize the role of grammar especially in the teaching of 
a foreign language. This approach was subjected to a re¬ 
appraisal in the post-Stalin era and two major reform attempts 
have been made since Stalin’s death 1 Yet inspite of the 
innovations Soviet emphasis on textbooks remains unchanged. 
In sharp contrast to the structuralists in the United States, Soviet 
textbooks far from being ‘audio-lingual’ are still ‘too heavy on 
grammar and translation.’ It is only since 1958 that the 
curriculum has started emphasizing ‘the spoken rather than the 
reading objective’. 2 The new programme is an eclectic one. 
‘On one hand it retains both grammatical analysis and 
translation’ and ‘on the other hand, it stresses speaking and 
understanding as the principal aim, thus satisfying advocates 
of the direct method and other theories concentrating on oral- 
aural emphasis.’ 3 Comparing the situation in the United States, 
one is at once struck with surprise at the perfection of technique 
in language teaching. But even American scholars have in 
private conversation admitted the superiority of the Soviet 

1. Jacob Ornstein—Foreign Language Teaching (Current Trends in 

Linguistics, Soviet and East European Linguistics, Monton & co. 

1963) page 177. 

2. Ibid page 181. 

3. Ibid page 182. 
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treatment of Sandhi by the Western scholars, is 
noteworthy in the respect that it combines two 
types of presumptions of (1) historical processess 
and (2) purely descriptive secondary derivational 
processes' and it adopts to a great extent the 
Paninian technique of intermediary levels by 
introducing 4 cases of each letter , viz., lower 
case italic: attested Sandhi alternants; lower case 
roman: reconstructed Sandhi alternants; capital 
italic : basic forms for attested language; capital 
roman: basic forms for reconstructed language 

Panini’s intermediary levels are: 

(1) the abstract morphemic shape such as gam L 

(2) the abstract phonemic shape such as JH (ant) or 
N(n) 

(3) the alternable phonemic shape such 5, n etc. 

His grammar is not a process grammar; it is a combination 
of process and item arrangement grammar and the order of the 
rules is very pertinent, its rationale can be summed up as follows: 

(1) Internal Sandhi precedes external Sandhi between 
two padas and the latter precedes external Sandhi 
at the sentence level, because it facilitates the 
joining up of the segments constituentwise. 

(2) Reduplication and reduction precede vowel 
Sandhi and the latter precedes accent because the 


1. W.S. Allen - Sandhi, p. 25. 

2. Ibid., p. 33'. 
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Now coming to the role of functional grammar in the 
teaching of primary languages, I would first assess the 
disadvantages of the Western traditional grammars on one side 
and the prospective advantages of the new functional ones on 
the other. The old Western grammars were based on Latin 
models and as such they imposed Latin grammatical categories 
on the English or other modem languages, e.g. English has 
only two case forms to indicate verbal relationship, subject 
and object represented by position in a sentence and one case 
form to indicate nonverbal relationship of a particular type, the 
possessive represented by the apostrophe’s, but the traditional 
grammar would impose all the case forms of Latin on English. 
So is the case with Hindi. Hindi has only two case forms, direct 
and oblique and the paradigms for 7 or 8 cases are nothing but 
useless and chaotic. Another disadvantage of this type of 
grammar is that the definitions and descriptions are given in 
terms of non-linguistic data and the young student is baffled as 
to why ‘blue’ in ‘blue colour’ is not noun, though it is the 
name of a ‘colour’ and why ‘lightning’ is not a verb, though it 
denotes action’. On the top of it the traditional grammar mixes 
meaning and function and creates further confusion. As rightly 
pointed out by W.Nelson Francis, ‘it defines three parts of 
speech on the basis of meaning (noun, verb and 
interconjunction), four on the basis of function (adjective, 
adverb, pronoun and conjunction) and one partly on function 
and partly on form (preposition). The result is ‘that the students 
are bewildered in their attempts to master the traditional 
grammar, their natural clearness of mind tells them that it is a 
crazy patchwork violating the elementary principle of logical 
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(4) combining the phonological as well as semo- 
morphological conditions of alternation into one 
whole. 

Conclusion 

It is thus obvious that if a genuine reconstruction of the 
AstddhyayT in the terms of modem symbology for visual 
purposes is attempted, it would be worth-while, as it would 
then do away with the following difficulties which make the 
grammar unusable even with the aid of commentaries . 

(1) the anamolous morphophonemics operating on 
the classifiers; 

(2) the marking of classifiers by accent marks or 
nasalization not attested by the recorded tradition; 

(3) the inflection of the forms serving as designation 
of terms or abstractions of morphemes (though 
consistently in masculine singular); 

(4) the intervening vowels for the sake of 
convenience in memorization; and 

(5) The chain technique linking some time even 
unrelated rules for the sake of economy. At the 
same time it must be borne in mind that such a 
reconstruction should interfere with the order of 
the A. Only when it is absolutely necessary and 
this should be divided into blocks and sub-blocks, 
so that preceding or following environment or 
the operation under description is easily 
recognized through column entries. The ground 
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Our Indian students have been the worst sufferers of the 
tyrannies of our nineteenth century or early twentieth century 
giammars modelled on the now obsolete Latin oriented English 
grammars. They in fact have been learning more of Latin or 
English than of their own languages. Even those who sought 
inspiration from Panini, the structuralist par excellence, 
borrowed terms rather than the approach of Sanskrit grammar 
and imposed these terms on languages which are structurally 
wide apart from Sanskrit. They overlooked the glaring fact 
that inflection in modem Indian languages is almost negligible, 
verbal inflection limited to a single aspect, two numbers and 
three persons and non-verbal one to two case forms, direct and 
oblique, two genders--masculine and feminine and two 
numbers, singular and plural. But in a traditional grammar one 
has to cram paradigms for past, preterite, past perfect, 
conditional past and what not. No traditional grammar gives a 
neat analysis of the auxiliary verb structure or of agreement or 
of syntax. The only use of traditional grammar is in maintaining 
a standard spelling of words borrowed from Sanskrit. The 
Sandhi and Samasa (compound) rules taught have no relevance 
howsoever to the language under description. The cases, the 
tenses and the meaningless division of parts of speech are 
nothing but a burden on the minds of the young students. They 
only mar the view of the languge. 

What should be the place and scope of a functional 
grammar in teaching primary language could be briefly stated 
as follows: 

(1) The place of functional grammar should be, more in 
the training courses of teachers or in the preparation of reading 
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material than in the actual teaching of primary language. In 
fact the text itself should be prepared and drilling exercises be 
added in such a way as would incorporate basic tenents and 
descriptions of a functional grammar, and the teacher should 
be sufficiently trained in the grammar so that he may bring 
home to the pupil the patterning of his language. 

(2) The scope of a functional grammar meant for 
peadagogical training purposes should be wide enough to cover 
the norm as well as subnorm forms and the provenance of 
subnorm forms, so that the teacher is disciplined to do away 
with his own biases and prejudices in the matter, 

(3) The description in the grammar as aptly formulated 
by L.Hjelmslev should be ‘free of contradiction, exhaustive 
and as simple as possible; the requirement of freedom from 
contradiction takes precedence over the requirement of 
exhaustive description and the requirement of exhaustive 
description takes precedence over the requirement of 
simplicity.’ 1 It must be kept in mind that sometimes over¬ 
emphasis on simplicity can ‘result in a conflation of patterns, 
so that a so-called simple grammar would give a ‘less clear 
picture of observed patternings and be more difficult to apply 
to actual use in language’. 

(4) The emphasis in a functional grammar should be on 
‘the circumstances in which words, forms or constructions of 


1 L. Hjelmslev—Prolegomena to a Theory of Language, page 11 and 
26. 

2. Robert M.W. Dixon-Linguistic Science and Logic Monton & Co., 
1963), page 67. 
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language are usually used because these words, forms or 
constructions will inevitably suggest these circumstances.’ 1 

(5) More attention should be given to grammatical signals 
than to meaning so that drilling in accent pitch, a particular 
inflection, a particular word order, a particular function word 
(such as an auxiliary verb in Hindi) and a formal contrast may 
bring out the true significance of the language concerned in a 
more effective and less cumbersome manner,’ 2 

(6) Due weight is to be given to the more relevant features 
of description and the features of marginal relevance. Such 
borrowed features imposed on the language should be best 
ignored or, if stated, should be given as an appendix. 

(7) A functional grammar has finally to take the task of 
relating the spoken language to its written form in clear and 
unambiguous terms, so that a chaotic situation in writing is 
avoided. 

The role of functional grammar in a secondary language 
teaching situation is far more complicated than underlined just 
now. Effects of bilingualism have to be weighed. The findings 
of most of the researches on effects of bilingualism on 
intelligence show that bilingualism does not have any 
detrimental effect on intelligence. 3 Bilingualism and its effects 


1. Charles C. Fries—American English Grammar (National Council of 
Teachers of English 1940) as quoted in Applied Linguistic, page 
133. 

2. Vide for detailed discussion, Donald J. Lloyd—Grammar in Frenchman 
English (Applied Linguistics). 

3. U.Weinreich—Languages in Contact, pp. 166-167. 
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function as culture- complex pattern and not as a direct 
handicap against the individual’. 1 As rightly observed further 
by Weinreich ‘the basic educational problems with regard to 
bilingualism are the organization of schools in bilingual areas 
and the best pedegogical methods for teaching two languages. 
One can have a coexistent system of two languages provided 
that each is normally employed preferentially and with greater 
ease in certain given situations.’ 3 Further, more distinction has 
to be made between a foreign language, a national language 
and a regional language, because that would be a deciding factor 
in defining the boundaries of situations of each language. 

Keeping in view these factors, one can proceed safely to 
the problem of providing a linguistic tool to handle two 
languages- one primary and the other secondary. The main 
problem to be tackled is a tendency to ‘transfer one’s primary 
language.’ 4 In order to avoid this spontaneous transfer, a well 
thought out transfer grammar is needed. A transfer grammar 
or a contrastive grammar ties together descriptive grammars of 
two languages in a manner so as to give equivalent sets of 
constructions or sets of grammatical signals in two languages. 
This type of grammar also enumerates the difficulties in learning 
a second language arising out of the strong impression of a 
different primary language and as such gives ‘the teacher or 
lesson writer the basis for selecting a strategy to meet or 


1. Ibid pp. 120-121. 

2. Ibid page 121. 

3. A. Martinet— Elements of General Linguistics, page 159. 

4. R. Lado.— Linguistics Across Cultures (Michigan, 1957), page 58. 
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minimize these difficulties’. 1 A more specialized and precise 
transfer system which could be used by teachers and text-book 
writers would base itself on the predictive syntactical analysis 
system in each language and instead of using elements like 
noun, verb etc., would use syntactic units such as subject 
predicate, predicate head etc., 2 so that a sentence is transferred 
into a sentence and word or group of words rendered into 
another word or group of words, taken out of a sentence. 

Coming to the situation in India, both the cultural and 
the linguistic problems are relatively easier to solve in as much 
as there is a close cultural affinity and a still closer linguistic 
affinity in terms not only of vocabulary but of structure as well. 
The main difficulties lie in that 

(1) there is not one complete descriptive grammar of the 
socially accepted Hindi nor there is any satisfactory one for the 
regional languages, 

(2) an interference in the systems of Hindi and the 
regional languages has already taken roots and a certain amount 
of emotional barrier has been created, so that a person belonging 
to one particular region would have Hindi his own way and 
would not permit any external agency (howsoever objective it 
may be) to bring him home to the acceptable Hindi, 

(3) linguistics has yet to install itself in the sphere of 
language teaching and a proper coordination between the 
various interrelated disciplines is yet to be attained. 

1. H.A. Gleason—An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics (Revised 
edition, 1961). page 207. 

2. William D. Foust and Jalia R. Walking-A Preliminary Structural 
Transfer System (1961 International Conference on Machine 
Translation of Languages, 1962), Vol. I, pp. 197-197. 
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As such the place of functional grammar is much more 
important in the sphere of secondary language teaching. It has 
also to form part of the text, so that it may serve both as a guide 
to the language under acquisition and as a check against 
confusion and the resultant contamination both in the primary 
and the secondary languages. The scope of such a grammar of 
course would be more limited than in the case of primary 
language teaching, where a comprehensive outlook is an 
absolute necessity. Here the norms and not the observations 
are to be kept in view. Furthermore, the distinction which is 
important is not between relevant and marginally relevant forms 
in the language under acquisition, but between similar and 
dissimilar forms in the two respective languages. 

To conclude, the place of functional grammar in 
language teaching has been established in theory and has to be 
given a concrete shape by the policy makers and educationists 
in India. 





Structural Meaning : An Indian 
Standpoint 

The present paper is intended to reconstruct the theory 
of meaning propounded at great length by the Paninian School 
in India. Though Panini’s Astadhyayl is not explict on the 
problem of meaning, through his clearly defined usage of the 
words artlui and i ’ucana he has hinted at the difference between 
meaning outside the language and meaning within the language 
. the former has no validity in a discipline concerned with the 
analysis of a language 1 , while the latter is the basis of a linguistic 
structure. Panini’s School is more explicit on this point. Its basic 
assumptions could be summed up as follows : 

(1) Language precedes every knowledge, and not 
vice versa 2 ; 


1. (i) Kasika on A. 1.2.56 “ Panini refutes earlier teacher’s opinion that 
meaning {artlui) should be laid down as a criteria in determining the 
nature of compounding.” (ii) Misra, The Descriptive Technique of 
Panini, p. 16. 

2. (i) “There is not a single cognition which is not preceded by lan¬ 
guage. Entire knowledge is manifested only through its being pierced 
by language.” (Na sosti pratyayo loke yah sabdanugamadrte/ 
Anuviddhamiva jnanani sarvam sabdena bhasate) V. P, quoted in 
Vaiyakaranahhusanasara, Chapt. on namartha-nirnaxa. cf. (ii) 

Hjelmslev says substance is thus not a necessary presupposition 
foi linguistic form, but linguistic torm is a necessary presupposition 
lor substance.” B. Sierlserma, A Study of Glossematics, p. 128. 
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(2) The validity of a verbal judgment is grounded 
upon language 1 , which is the sole reality for the 
purposes of not only comprehending the language 
but also of using it; 

(3) Language is therefore not concerned with truth 
or logical compatibility 2 ; 

(4) Linguistic structure (and meaning is a pail of it) 
relies on usage and usage alone 3 and therefore 

I . “The only reality according to Bhartrhari is word. And if a verbal 
judgment is to have the slightest pretension to validity, it must be 
grounded upon this reality.” G.N. Shastri, Philosophy of Word and 
Meaning, p. 248. 

2. That “Sentences like ‘he moistens with fire’ are incompatible, is a 
wrong notion, because the substance may be incompatible but not 
the comprehended meaning; had such sentences not been compre¬ 
hended, a counter-reply in language ‘how do you say that fire is an 
instrument for moistening’, would not have been feasible.” 
(‘Atyantasatyapi hyarthe jnanam sabdah karotica iti. Ato 
vandhyasutadisabdanam pratipadikatvam vahnina sincatltyato 
bodhabhave tadvakyaprayoktaram prati ‘adravena vahnina katham 
sekarn bravlsi’ ityupahasanapattisca). Nagcsa Paramalaghumahjusa 
- Yogyatavicara. cf (ii) (a) “This seems to show that logicians are 
equally interested in ‘truth’ and ‘meaning’ whereas linguists are 
satisfied with their old idea of meaning, without taking any interest 
in the idea of truth. 

L. Antal, Notes on Truth , Meaning and Synonymity (Ling. 16, p. 16). 

(b) “A linguist conceives the questions of meaning as largely inde¬ 
pendent from the questions of truth and falsehood which are rel¬ 
evant to philosphical semantics.” G.C. Lipschy, Problems of Se¬ 
mantics (Ling. 15, p. 59) 

3. (i) “A word conveys meaning only in a linguistic usage” 
(Viniyogadrte sabdo na svarlhasya prakasakah) V. P. II. 406. cf. (ii) 
“in absolute isolation no sign has any meaning, any sign arises in a 
context by which we mean a situational or explicit context.” B. 
Siertscma. A Study of Glossematics, p. 130. 
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the relationship between word and meaning is an 
established one, it is not dependent on the whim 
of an individual speaker 1 ; and 

(5) Linguistic meaning is different from the external 
meaning (or the denotatum) as well as from 
cognition of meaning itself 2 . 

It is true that denotatum has also been referred to by the 
term art ha a number of times and it is around this artha that a 
controversy has grown as to whether artha or meaning 
(referring to denotatum) is universal or individual in its 
character, real or unreal, subjective or objective and negative 
or positive. The logicians in almost every philosophical system 
have entered into this discussion and put forward their views 
in consonance with their particular metaphysical standpoints. 
Because grammar developed as a philosophical system, some 
of the grammarians were inevitably drawn into this controversy 
regarding the nature of denotatum, but ultimately they resolved 
the problem of the vagueness of denotatum by saying that at 

1. (i) ‘'There is no one individual, who can be said to be the originator 
of word-meaning relationship’ ’ (sambandhasya na kartasti sabdanam 
lokavedayoh - Vyadi - Suhgraha) (ii) “The relationship between 
signs and their meanings is established and fixed” (nityo 
hyarthavatamarthairabhisambandhah). Mhh. on A.1.1/1. 

2. (i) “Three different things are generated by signs, their inner, i.e. 
structural meaning, their external meaning i.e. denotatum and the 
knowledge itself of these meanings” (jnanam prayokturbahyorthah 
svarupam ca pratlyate/ sabdairuccaritaistesam sambandhah 
sainavasthitah). V.P. III. 31. cf. (ii) “Meaning is not identical with 
the denoted thing, not with the idea of the denoted thing (knowl¬ 
edge of the denotatum), it is an objective unit which is manifested in 
the regular use of certain signs in a certain linguistic community, 
(Ling. 2, p. 88) and (iii) L. Antal, Questions of Meaning (p. 30/31). 
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least its linguistic reference is defined in terms of linguistic 
number, gender, case and other contexts and that denotum itself 
could be both universal and individual. 1 

In order to meet the challenge of the philosophical 
systems with regard to the nature of meaning, the Paninian 
school set up its own hierachy of values and its own 
epistemology, so that the independent and self-contained reality 
of language could not be questioned. It was under this pressure 
of philosophization that a metaphysical plane was evolved by 
Bhartrhari, where the only reality was the linguistic sign (which 
had the sentence as its sole real unit, the rest viz. words and 
sounds being illusory and artificial, useful only as tools of a 
metalanguage 2 having two unreal adjuncts 3 ; the referent and 
the other the sounds). This reality is beyond logical 
argumentation 4 , because it inheres in the arbitrariness of 
language, which is a way of life accepted by a community. 
This reality is not comprehended as a sensory cognition or an 

1. “Panini’s sutra 1.1.68 would not have been enunciated if it were a 
fact that the universal alone happened to be the denoted meaning, 
and that if the individual were the only content of the denoted mean¬ 
ing, the Sutra 1.2.64 would have been totally meaningless.” (Yadi hi 
vyaktireva tarhi jatyakhyayamiti sutrana narabheta. Yadi ca jatireva 
tarhi sarupasutram narabheta Bhattyoji - S.K. 

2. “There is no absolute dichotomy between a sentence and a pada 
(word).” (vakyatpadanam atyantam praviveko nakascana) V.P. 1.77. 

3. “A sign is a reality having unreal adjuncts.” (Asatyopadhi yatsatyam 
tadva sabdanibandhanam) - V.P. 11.128 

4. “Whatever ways of life have been established through their con¬ 
tinuous usage, cannot be invalidated by logical argumentation, be¬ 
cause their validity lies not in logic, but in their being acceptable to 
a particular community” (Dharmasya cavyavacchinnah panthano 
ye vyavasthitah/ na tan lokaprasiddhatvat kascit tarkena badhate) 
V.P. 1.31. 
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image or a concept; it is comprehended as a linguistic abstraction 
(sphota) of the world around 1 . This reality is at the same time 
objective, because it has an awareness shared by every speaker 
of the language; it is for this purpose that a different sort of 
linguistic process of thought has been set up and given the 
name, pratibhd (literally ‘shining back’), which is inherent in 
continuous usage of language and the impression left by it 2 . 

The positing of sphota (literally ‘explosion’ or ‘outburst’ 
of some content into expression) as the starting unit in a 
language serves twofold purpose. It makes the language 
independent of the world of perceptions by laying a foundation 
for a parallel world of verbal (i.e. linguistic) experience and 
secondly, it validates the positing of other units in the 
metalanguage (language describing the language concerned) 
by serving as a nucleus of a linguistic structure. The Paninian 
school achieved this consistency in structuralism only due to 
its conviction that language is a social product and it must be 
objective and that the world of linguistic activity though an 
abstraction of the surrounding world is not dependent for its 
validity on the perception of that outer world. It was this 

1. ‘ ‘The concept of sphota is something more than what is generally 
implied by the term linguistic sign ... it is the meaning-bearing na¬ 
ture of an expression that makes it sphota (when considered as a 
whole apart from its parts which are irrelevant).” K. Kunjunni Raja, 
Indian Theories of Meaning, p. 123. 

2. “It (pratibhd) is immediate and distinct and unique. It is an illumi¬ 
nation and not intellectual judgment... The meaning of the proposi¬ 
tion therefore is in the last resort, this intuitive flash of illumination, 
which is felt to assume diverse forms due to its association with 
diverse verbal meanings ... This illumination is directly generated 
by word, if bodily present and if absent, by the impression left by it.” 
G.N. Shastri, Philosophy of Word and Meaning, p.225. 
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standpoint that freed meaning (as an integral part of the linguistic 
structure) from the vagueness and unpredictability of 
subjectivity and also from the diversity of images of the outer 
world. Meaning according to this school is abstract because it 
cannot be given a concrete shape and it is objective because it 
is equally shared by each of the speakers of a language, 
provided that they have acquired an awareness of the language 
activity, through continuous usage. This standpoint was also 
shared by the main current of the Indian aesthetics, which by 
extension has evolved an altogether independent plane of 
aesthetic experience. On this plane the images are seen 
independently of any relationship with ordinary life or with 
the life of the hero of the poem and appear, therefore, in a 
generalized (sadharanlkrta) way, that is to say, universally and 
free of individuality. 1 This has resulted in a predilection in the 
traditional Indian literary criticism for an ahistorical and 
structural analysis of a poem. 

This brief presentation of the Indian structuralist’s 
standpoint is merely the first step towards the reconstruction of 
a whole theory of language as explicitly or implicitly 
propounded by the Indian structuralists, particularly from the 
angle of its universal relevance. 


1. R. Gnoli, The Aesthetic Experience According to Ahhinavagupta, p. 
XXVI. 
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and because of these, an overwhelming urge towards anarchy 
and lawlessness as a symbol of rebellion and desperate cry for 
recognition? India must solve this conflict to enter modern 
society and also retain within that society an Indian way of life. 
India has mothered many of the great religious and social 
philosphies so that man might believe and find some meaning 
to his journey through life. This new philosophy must be 
forthcoming from somewhere if man is to survive in a precarious 
world. 

India’s problem in coming to terms with this problem 
are more manifold than anywhere else on earth. Only the 
Chinese can parallel their age old continuous culture but the 
Chinese instead of accepting the challenge are rejecting all the 
rest of non-Chinese mankind but adopting, strangely enough, 
the most dreary, inhuman philosophy that Western man has 
managed to develop. They are avoiding the problem by 
deluding themselves with the culturally prejudiced delusion 
that they used in their earlier historical past. So that leaves the 
problem to the Indians by default. I said the problem was 
manifold for India, by that I mean that she has some special 
problems that the Western world does not have to confront at 
this time. The problem of industrial revolution is still making 
its impact on India but instead of one hundred and fifty years in 
which to accomplish this, India had a generation. The 
introduction of the new god ‘science’ and its creed of machine, 
impersonally and efficiently doing man’s bidding, has created 
enormous stress in a society essentially man and nature oriented. 
Individuality is not the cry rather group therapy is the answer. 
Isolation of one by feeding his glutonous thirst for the material 



Literature and Confrontation with the 
West: Voices from Modern Hindi Poetry 

India has a fascination and deep lesson for the West in 
her philosophy and her solution to many of man’s commonly 
shared dilemmas such as racial conflict, religious freedom, 
individual identification with one’s society, etcetera. But the 
new confrontation with the West also brings perils and 
incredible strains on the fabric of which Indian society is made. 
By this I mean that in a confrontation of the magnitude of which 
I speak neither way of life will emerge wholly the same. India 
will change and will come to terms with the new concepts. 
Only this time the intruder is not so much a physical presence 
as a challenge to India’s concept and interpretation of the 
meaning of life and the way it should be led. The answer by 
Indian writers to the depersonal and unfeeling modern world 
of the machine has great meaning for the Western world. India 
has to create a synthesis of the conflict which these cultural 
and seemingly antithetical philosophies pose. If they can do 
this it will show the way and solve the basic problem which 
faces Western writers, that is How is man to live meaningfully 
in a world more crowded, less involved with him on a personal 
level, more inclined to assign a man number rather than a name, 
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Gajanan Madhav Muktibodh in his poem. “A Single 
Shooting Star”, speaks of his faith in the goodness that 
surmounts the evil in every man. He speaks of the bright light 
of the shooting star in each man’s heart and that this bright 
spark of light is an image of man’s own true nature. In the last 
stanza he says, ‘ ‘With equal speed, Another lone star seems to 
move across the space of every man’s heart. So, in moving out 
of shades of evil, reining self, riding the void, each star becomes 
the image seeing its own fearless offspring - because of this I 
shall put faith in every man, in every man’s son.’ ’ The poem 
shows the belief in humanity and in its selflessness after it has 
made the long journey through the voids of darkness of ego 
and self-pampering delusion. Then the reality of life becomes 
apparent as the father of the light observes his beautiful offspring 
and is pleased. The poet shows that life has meaning and that 
each man can find the meaning when he crosses the void of 
selfishness. This poem has great import when one sees the 
selfless man who cannot be bought or enticed with life’s trinkets, 
that his only wish is to serve mankind. This is an image of the 
ideal man, the best of all public servants, who has suffered the 
darkness of the enticing world of self-satisfaction and came 
away convinced that it has no meaning for him. 

In Shri Kant Varma’s poem, “Tract Against Tract 
Houses’ ’, we are given a strong image of the loss of identity 
that man experiences in the tasteless uniformity of houses. The 
Indian feels quite strongly that this bane of modern man is 
meaningless. The poet shows that the search for identity is 
universal. He is saying that these houses are unfeeling. That a 
house must be a man’s own rather than an anonymous exercise 
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idols and “things” of this world rather than learning true 
respondsibility and compassion for fellow beings. This delusion 
I call depersonalization. I feel that India’s writers are aware of 
this and by thoughtful direction of their society, will show the 
West the way. 

Kedarnath Singh is his poem, “Prerequisites For 
Living”, clearly indicates an awareness of the problem of 
humanity sustaining itself in an industrializing world. The poem 
has the sound of a manifesto, a demand not a request. His whole 
theme is one which shows an intolerance, and an un-acceptance 
of the destruction of man in his society. His question, to me, is 
a basic and most pertinent one. That is, ‘What is a society worth 
if it is unihabitable by man. It is an insult to nature, a 
disfigurement on the face of the earth?’ What the poet speaks 
of is a problem that is one of which that is prevalent in every 
industrial society. But India has a reverence for nature and man 
that surpasses all others and in this may be found an escape, if 
expedience isn’t allowed to surmount this ideal. Briefly what 
Kedarnath Singh is saying is that man must have room for 
inspiration, expression, and shared experience with his fellow 
man. When Kedarnath Singh says, “This much we must 
demand : A horizon west of any place we are, our scope of 
splendor anytime to see, all ours’ ’, he speaks of no simple 
horizon of the daily sky alone but rather of the horizon of 
opportunity, of freedom to apprehend the meaning of life, and 
of a life wherein stultifying despair has no home. The splendor 
of which he speaks is the splendor of self-realization, that a 
man is free to feel and express his inspiration. 
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of constuction. The poet feels that a house should be a creation 
of man reflecting his individual nature instead of the mere mass 
construction of expediency. The tract house is much like the 
modem man; it is constructed to house. It seems to be searching 
for identity, looking for something that makes its existence 
worthwhile. The poet speaks of man’s alienation from life, 
unfeeling seems to be the watch-word for modern man. 

This mood is found again in Govinda Chandra Pande’s 
poem, “Pre Lunica”, wherein he writes, “On a path to the 
moon, unwearied, alone, A moon-mad hound lifts a long moan 
from the desolate ground up to the moon.’ ’ This poet speaks of 
modem man reaching out to conquer outer space, the moon, 
thinking that perhaps that the conquest will answer his inner 
question of meaning to life. Man, the hound image, gets no 
answer when the poet says, “Now silent, the hound stretches 
to hear what answering sound may reach his ear from the silent 
moon.” The moon can’t give an answer to man’s question, 
only man, by looking into himself, can find that meaning to life 
that he so desparately wants and needs. 

Again this search for meaning is apparent in 
Shambhunath Singh’s poem, “Search For Directions”, and 
though fhe poet gives no solutions to this problem of life’s 
meaning, he ends on a hopeful note. The poet says that though 
man is a captive of time and blind to the meaning of his life s 
actions, yet a meaning is slightly perceptible. The lines, ‘ ‘Where 
sun and moon neither rise nor set. But shine with a black light 
and bright shadow on the stone, that which may be all mine, 
mine alone. Such directions may be mine”, leaves one with 
hope that a solution is there because its shadow form can be 
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percieved. The answers for man exist, but the diretions are not 
clearly marked. The poets of India know of modern man’s 
search for meaning to life and they seem to be solving the 
problem. The fear of man of his fellows is not apparent in their 
literature as it is in the West. The poets show a common belief 
in the goodness of man. Man has meaning in his living if man 
isn’t separated from his world. The question isn’t whether man 
can subdue nature rather whether man will allow nature to 
subdue him. If he allows this his uneasiness, and alienation 
disappears because he aknowledges his kinship with nature 
and who can be unsatisfied in one’s own house? 




Literature and Its Cultural Concerns : 
Some Impressions From Modern Hindi 

Talking of concern, I am reminded of a verse addressed 
to the Buddha by a Sanskrit poet Matrceta. I give here an 
English rendering of the same : 

‘ Tt’s this steady compassion that backs you in hundreds 
of pieces. And casts you always like an offereing for the good 
of others. And yet you must want that; it must be the work of 
your will. For though it causes you grief, it does not disturb 
you.” 

It has become almost a cliche that Indian literary 
tradition lacks depth and greatness, as it lacks tragic sense of 
life, the cherished goal set for poetry is ‘Bliss’ (anundtt). I staited 
with this quation with one sole purpose that there should not 
be any misgiving about Modern Hindi or for that mattei the 
entire Indian literature that tragedy and deep concern for the 
human predicament are a legacy of the Western left by the 
British masters. 

A language is judged by the depth of emotion which 
its literature has for life here and now as well as for life which 
runs through life as an invisible thread. There could be and 
there is difference in the scope of concern and in the expression 
of concern, as every culture has its own woild view and has its 
own framework of formulation of ideas. Furtheimoie, there 
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could be two opinions about the kind of relationship which a 
literature should have with life. Literature, or broadly art in 
genral is a part of life for traditional society which thinks that 
art and litereture are not something to be stored and exhibited 
from time to time as an object of wonder, because of its 
accomplishment. On the contrary, they are interwoven in daily 
life, its ritual, its so called humdrum routine and its joys and 
norms. The modern Western world for some time looked at it 
as an end in itself and as an essence of human existence. But 
nontheless, art is not divorced from life, as it is an aesthetic 
abstraction of life and therefore concern for life is a valid 
parameter. The main concerns inherited by the modern Hindi 
litrature are as follows. 

1. The first concern is for the totality and harmony of 
life and as a corollary there can not be any meaningful concern 
if there is no companian for the weak and the destressed as the 
very existence of pain is a challenge to the understanding of 
the Universal Being. 

2. The second concern is expressed as a deep yearning 
of the individual being for a tryst with the Universal Being and 
subsequently finds an expression in a merger-not-merger status, 
an eternally unsettled and yet cherishable status of the 
Individual Being making the yearning more pregnant and 
meaningful. 

3. The third concern is for the Avidya (Ignorance) or 
‘Dark Night of the Soul’ in mediaval Christian terminology. It 
must be noted that this ignorance is not evil. In fact, good and 
evil are not absolute categories and for that reason, they are 
categories belonging to a lower hierarchy of values. The good- 
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evil oriented mind of the West is usually very sceptic of the 
abandoned Divine Love, depicted by the mediaeval poets like 
Mira and Surdas. For such a mind it is difficult even to conceive 
a situation where the lover and the beloved both are thrown 
out. Love alone endures and consumes the whole existence, 
body and mind included. This state of mind can not sustain 
carnal love, at the same time, this can not exist without the 
body. ‘Reaching this stage means that desire consumes 
everything, it is with the same tune an endless joy and endless 
pain’. Vidyapati discribes such a state of mind as a unique 
experience of a splitting of the spirit in two, the lover and the 
beloved both existing in the same body, as if they were not of 
the same body. Radha sings of Krsna and in her height of 
emotional involvement becomes Krsna. Becoming Krishna, 
she is immediately concerned with Radha. The circle turnes 
around, she in her deep involvement with Radha becomes 
Radha again and the cycle of shifting roles goes on and on, so 
that desire like a fire consumes the two split souls, the life is 
stuck like a poor warm in between two pieces of the same 
word, both a witness to this all consuming fire and a victim. 
Another poet Rahim talked of love as a journey on a horseback 
through a burning busk. This ordeal served not only the purpose 
of purification but also of illumination when every thing is so 
dark and dismal and subsequently of reducing to ashes all 
denominations of caste, creed and class. 

To this band of three concerns was added on one side 
a new concern for the human predicament, for the Man as Man 
as a result of an overpowering impact of the West in the early 
nineteenth century and subsequently for the Man in society. 
The impact of the West had dark sides as well. On oiie hand, 
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the western education ushured an era of questioning, unsatiated 
quest of knowledge. On the other hand, it inculcated a sense 
of possessiveness, sometimes blind to the needs of others. 

On the one hand it focussed on the common man and 
his problems, on the other it circumscribed man and his existence 
by the bounds of historicity and nationality, making him a 
conditioned existence and circumscribing the concept of 
freedom itself. 

Such an impact was bound to be a stunning experience 
in the Bhakti surcharged creative mind and blurred to some 
extent its sense of what is real and what is unreal and of what 
is relevant and what is not, to the situation in which it is placed. 
This turned to be a great constraint as the traditional frame of 
the Indian mind, which was by and large broad than the new 
literate class could formulate. The tradition, particularly the 
rich oral tradition ebbed, and person to person communication 
was gradually replaced by the impersonal printed word. The 
modulations in speech were replaced by periods and other 
punctuation marks. The creative and inventive mind gave way 
to the managerial mind. 

The spiral notion of infinite time and infinite space gave 
way to linear or historical time and flat geographical space. 
The mechanistic concept of the universe and its resultant 
objectified view of the human environment brought in the idea 
of conflict as a crucible of new happening. We had the word 
Rashtra, but it was denoted something which brings people 
animals, and the vegetation together. It did not denote nation 
as a geo-historical fabrication. However, initiated by the British 
people we gulped in the new idea of nation and national 
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aspiration. If we could look at two types of literature, one 
coming from the roots of the soul and the other from the 
cultivated mind, we would clearly observe a revealingly marked 
difference. The folk literature sings of Desh (country) without 
making reference to its historical obligation be they love or 
hatred. 


The imperial powers hooked the new educated class to 
the idea that India had a history of growth and decline and the 
Indian people, because they lacked historical sense, could not 
have a chronological memory, could not think themselves as 
one race and one people. Biased and prejudical history of India 
was presented to the Indian people and the non-creative 
reproductive Indian mind recoiled against this sort of history 
but it was so enamared by the idea of history that in reaction it 
came out with another fabrication of the Indian psyche— a past- 
nourished version of the psyche. When we look at the so called 
patriotic theme in Indian poetry or the renaissance movement 
in Hindi or other modern Indian litrature, we find one mind. 
There is a myth making process, making a geographical and 
differentiated entity as a personal and whole entity by creating 
the image of Bharat a Mata, the mother land Bharata, which is 
very genuine and for that reason gets a positive response. On 
the other hand, there is a history-making process which divides 
India into three periods, Hindu, Muslim and British thank God 
they did not call it Christian and divide India into three mutually 
exclusive personalities. 

Such a blend would not work and did not work. The 
failure of the independence movement could be visualised only 
after the achievement of the limited goal; political independence. 
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The Indian people sought for identity, but what an identity it 
was-faceless and propped. Nevertheless, the search was 
genuine and the application of bhakti (devotion) to Desh was 
also genuine, so the concern for this search was a consuming 
one. The pre-independence poetry is marked by this concern 
for new identity. What is modern in literature is not merely a 
by-product of scientism and secularism, but primarily it is a 
product of a growing tension between history and tradition, 
between nation and desh. When an eminent Hindi poet of the 
early pre-Independence era, Makhanlal Chaturvedi sings of 
the glory of the lovely grass, he concretises Desh not only a 
bounteous nature phenomenon but also as a human 
phenomenon, oppossed and yet holding the head high just like 
the green grass. 

Has, in this rush of sun that’s turned 
the dark blue landscape green. 

Has the royal sky itself descended 
to court the lowly grass. 

He does not even refer to the imperialists by name, he 
does not refer to the grass as the Indian people or India, but a 
clean picture emerges of a people who want to live and live 
with dignity. When an eminent modern author like Agyeya 
weighs the martyrdom of a revolutionary against all that is 
young and cherishable in life in his novel Shekhar-Ek Jivani, 
he does not think of one particular country or one particular 
historical movement, he brings in the total human situation under 
a tremendous stress of choice of values, and dwells upon 
freedom as a human goal rather than a political goal. But 
quantiatively much of the so called nationalist Hindi literature 
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is either ambivalent in its attitude towards its identity or is sham 
and shallow. It could work for sometime as a slogan but could 
not cumulatively create an image of what we are or what we 
aim to be. 

The post-Independence scenario looks still bleaker. At 
times one questions whether there is any concern at all even is 
there a sense of futility of all concern. But this again may be a 
quantitatively valid observation, qualitatively this is not true. 
There is a razar like incisive streak of concern in the post 
independence literature for the present, howsoever painful it 
may be, the following tunes bring out an image of the 
challenging present: 

Has laid this new day at my door 

Like a letter bearing a strange and distant post mark. 

Its virginal envelope sealed 

With a sign of auspicious turmeric 

Come, let me break the seal. 

(.Kedarnath Singh) 

and these lines describe the pain involved in accepting 
this challenge— 

I am the interval Between strong and pain. 

Or a rejected partude of the future 
In which you air killer and of the killed 
( Malayaj ) 
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The best in post-Independence poetry has reprojected 
the wholeness of life adding a new dimension to it. 

To illustrate the point I quote a few lines from ‘Borrow 
in the morning lend at night’ by Agyeya where the poet has 
begged of the sun, the grass, the wind, and the sky, a share of 
what is best in them and then he says: 

All, I asked for a share and all gave and I love, for 
loving, in fact, adds only to these warm sweetness, fragrant 
green opening brightness, heady, resilient following. 

But begging alone is not enough. You have to give 
something in return and the Universal Being begs of you ‘a 
little of love ’ and the poet to share love and there is a solution. 
The unseen shapeless unusual Being cries out: 

‘ ‘For truly these things together form love: 

This being alone, this anguish, this wanting, this 
labyrinity, this lack of having been seen through, 

This hunting, this doubleness, this helpless heart of 

divorce 

This rising in dark to recognize finally. 

Whatever you own is owned at once by another.’ ’ 

A man can not keep his aloneness to himself and the 
aloneness has come from love. This recognition in the dark of 
the utter folly of owning or having is love, is Being. 

To quote another modem poet Nalin Vilochan Sharma 
the feeling that 
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A dot upon the sand 

Myself I can not find: 

For time has angled me 

With boundless sky, land and sea.’ ’ 

is a distinctively modern feeling and yet so different from 
a parallel experience in the contemporary Western poetry. 

Aloneness is awareness of the infinite and it is not a 
curse, it is the privilege of Man and Man alone can experience 
such an aloneness. This ‘pulling between small finite and great 
infinite” is life and the quest for such a life under the most 
difficult situation, the real test of modernity, a situation which 
is not Indian alone. Shrikant Varma’s poem ‘Track Against 
Trash houses’ presents an unusual situation of dehumanization 
and awesome unfiormity brought in by technological revolution. 

‘ ‘House against house for mules of repetition; 

In each, a stranger face, walls so dense. 

That all doors open or someone’s isolation, 

Shadow darkening, shadow closing down. 

No open hand, no fest, no love, no hate. 

The heron cries for those who can’t reveal 

How meaningless is all unmated hunt.’ ’ 

This situation cries for new birth. These houses and 
these markets sprouled over the sapped earth can not be called 


a new. 
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There is no cry that calls for blessing in this sweating, 
soil. Modern Hindi poet Shamsher Bahadur Singh is ‘working 
the daybreak’ and his mind trying to solve ‘the nights blue- 
bleak.’ And this is not a small consolation. Against violence in 
desperation and against falsehood posed as truth, nothing 
succeeds. There is a sense of utter defeat and yet I would say 
with Dhumil a toothless child smiles and its teaming smile 
corrects you, ‘there is no need to destroy’. This smile is so soft 
and yet so powerful. No teeth are involved in this smile. A 
meaningless hope. 

Is as ludicrius as an overplayed despair, but a hope 
aware of the fact that 

Our feet ache so 

We limp to the ditch ahead 

That brings our minds low’, 

and aware of the ‘hollowed earth’ 

is born of a necessity to join others in celebration while 
you stand on debts and doubts a firm floor of pinpoints’ 
(Shrikant Joshi) and to return the felicitation of the life around 
you. 

To conclude, modem Hindi literature passing through 
different vicissitudes is modem in quality not because it sings 
of what is considered as modem but because it questions the 
song itself and seeks for the best which is yet to be. 



The Future of Mind : An Indian 
Perception 


The Indian concept of the psychic body is a multilayered 
one, though none of the layers are self-dependent. T ness stands 
at the top. The Indian mind does not start with the assumption 
‘I think’, rather it starts with the assumption ‘I am’, and then it 
comes to the conclusion, therefore ‘I think’. Ego would not be 
an appropriate translation of the corresponding Sanskrit word, 
so T’ness is preferred. This T’ness can be expansive and can 
be contractive. This state is further transformed as supramind 
(citta or hrd), which activates all mental activity as well as 
which receives the impressions of all activities (mental as well 
as sensate). This works like sprouting of a seed on one hand 
and like a mirror on the other. Mind (or manas ) is an indirect 
agent of ‘I’ness and direct agent of the supramind. Mind has 
an enormous capacity, it has the highest speed (higher than 
that of light). But at the same time it is mercurial and cannot be 
controlled easily. Ill-contained mind plays a destructive role, 
but if properly yoked leads not only to great strength but also 
to a meaningful state of bliss. This yoking has been rightly 
described in the Bhagavadglta as follows: 

‘ ‘Soul is the charioteer, supramind the driver, five senses 
are horses, physical body is the chariot and mind is the rein 

( 321 ) 
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held by the driver. The charioteer directs the driver to hold the 
rein in such a way that the horses do not go astray and the 
chariot itself is in perfect harmony with the perfectly held mind 
and with the alert driver; the supramind.’ ’ 

The process of yoking is called Yoga , which has been 
described in various ways. Yoga is a channelization of the 
supramental activity towards a concerted aim. Yoga is complete 
harmony (Samatva). Yoga is dexterity in work ( Kausala ). Yoga 
is a process of attainment of perfect peace. Yoga is a process of 
expansion of ‘I ness’ so as to make it identified with the 
Universal Being. This yoking has been given another name 
dhi which Could be approximately translated as deep and intense 
contemplation. The intensity and the continuous practice of 
contemplation alone makes possible a properly synchronized 
working of ‘I ness’, supramind, mind and the body. 

The Indian seers passed through a rigorous course of 
yoking of the mind and the body through proper fusion of two 
things i.e., Word (Vdk) and vital breath (Prana). Word is 
nothing but an activity of abstraction of the external reality 
into a highly rarified internal reality. Speech or language is its 
manifestation. Word here does not stand for the linguistic word, 
rather it signifies in its purest from the essence of intellectual 
perception. Mind is yoked to this word. In a poetic Vedic 
expression, mind is married to the word and generates a vital 
energy (prana). The act of consummation of mind and word 
leads to a sort of annihilation of the mind as well as of the 
word. This is called the state of ‘dementation’ and ‘silence’ (a 
term used by Ananda Coomarswamy for amani bhava). This 
only means that mind and word have merged themselves into 
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a state of super-intellection which uncovers the veil of distinction 
of subject and object, knower and known. There is just a 
continuous flow of energy. Time and space are transcended 
and life is fulfilled with meaning. 

If the future of mind is to be visualised according to 
this scheme, problems arising out of ego-conflicts, disharmony, 
fragmentation and inner blindness could be resolved. All 
physical, sensate, mental and supramental activities would not 
be stopped, they would be on the other hand accelerated and 
properly directed, so as to ensure the well-being of all. 

Yoga by itself is just a process and even achieved as 
just an instrument, it is not the end in itself. An initiation in 
Yoga requires faith (not blind belief) in oneself and in one’s 
capacity to identify with the Other. ‘Faith’ ( Sraddhd ) is nothing 
but deep involvement . This is heightened by contemplation on 
some abstract sound-image or on some abstract and yet 
supramentally conceivable form and by such control of breath, 
which makes one feel at ease and at peace with one’s 
surroundings. Mind, supramind and ‘I ness’ all have limitations 
of some kind or the other and yet they are the agents of going 
beyond limitations. The age of reason and the age of matter as 
an absolute entity has seen its course. We are going to enter 
into a different age. As Ananda Coomarswamy observes in 
his article entitled ‘Manas’, ‘ ‘The time has surely come when 
we must not merely, as heretofore, consider the meanings of 
particular terms but also reconsider our whole method of 
approach to the problems involved. We venture to propound 
that it is precisely the divorce of intellect and will in the 
supposed interests of the objectivity that primarily explains the 
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relative infirmity of the modern approach.’ ’ 

The last quarter of twentieth century has been a twilight 
period in the human history when the view gets dimmed but at 
the some time it gets more integrated. As patches of colours 
tend to merge into a dull glow so seemingly apposing concepts 
and perceptions are fused into one, though the clarity of vision 
is impared. Coomarswamy made this remark more than half a 
century back that happiest synthesis of wisdom of east and 
knowledge of west has to be achieved, in his own time it was 
ignored. But now the time has come when different explorations 
in the workings of human mind have come to a dead end. It is 
now that we can see the relevance of Coomarswamy’s remarks. 

Macrocosmos is a configuration of complementary 
entities interacting in a dynamic harmony. So is the microcosmos 
as both are not only mutually dependent but also mutually 
transmutable. In both of them there is element of indeterminacy 
just because both of them operate on different levels of 
independence with different objects and subjects. Such a 
perception has become more transparent in physical and life 
sciences but is still opaque in the social sciences. There has not 
been a corresponding break through in humanities and social 
sciences in the visualization of total reality. 

The age of autonomy of different knowledge spheres 
is on the decline. An interdisciplinary approach has been in 
vogue. That is a mere prelude to a guest of total understanding 
of things. This naturally asks for a fresh look at some of the 
alternative models of understanding. The Indian traditional 
model is one of them. But there is a catch in it. There is a 
tendency to see in this model things which already have been 
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imbibed from Western knowledge. Furthermore, there is a risk 
in juxtaposing and trying to find commonalities in the two 
models - the Euro-American and the Indian-in as much as we 
are likely to forget the theoretical frames of these models. 

Thinking is a manifestation of Being and Being is self¬ 
validating according to Indian seers. The relevance of thinking 
lies in thinking the whole of Being. Thinking process not only 
springs forth from Being but also dissolves into Being because 
to quote Gita ‘ ‘purest thinking is visualization of all in one and 
a visualisation of one urge for becoming in all”. You can not 
understand unless you visualize yourself as integral part of all 
and have visualized your place and aportionment in that integer. 
This sort of awareness is called wisdom - in Indian terms Vidya. 
It is the purest form of sentience. 

Coming to application of this basic foundation to 
psychology it may be observed that in the traditional science 
mind deals with an inner apparatus which consists of four 
components (3 components according to some who bracket 
citta and Manas together) : Ahamkar (Iness, expanded self), 
Buddhi (supramind), Citta (recollective and coordinative mind) 
and Manas (active and cognitive mind). This apparatus is such 
a complex and interlinked that each one of these interferes into 
the other and each one is affected by the other and all this 
together governs sense organs, effectors and through them the 
entire body. The inner and outer apparatuses are thus very 
closely linked through body and body actions in such a way 
that inner apparatus as well as the driving force cit (pure 
consciousness) become manifest. So in a way the inner and 
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outer apparatuses are mutually interdependent. A properly 
disciplined inner apparatus ensures well being of the outer 
apparatus and vice versa. A properly trained and activised body 
becomes a good conductor pf the inner light. 

Paniniya Shiksha talks about the process of transmission 
of language. Thus “the self (Atma) recollects the theme and 
the associated realisation of that theme in semantic structure, 
through supramind and when it feels that it has to be 
communicated to listener it yolks the mind with an urge to 
make the meaning manifest, mind in turn taps the inner fire 
(energy) which pushes the vital air to transform itself into 
sounds”. By the same analogy every human behaviour (and 
language by the way most crucial of all the behaviours) is 
processed through a united effort of Manas, (mind). Prana 
(vital breath) and Vak (speach). As vital effort all of them work 
towards the goal set by supramind and Tness. 

It is, therefore, advisable that body disorders should be 
resolved by breath control, speech control and mental control. 
But mere external control of body or even internal control of 
breath is not enough unless there is a flash of pure consciousness 
refracted by supramind and intensely felt by Tness. 

All of these do not by themselves lead to fulfilment or a 
feeling of planitude. A simultaneous working of the total 
apparatus is needed. At the same time it may be noted that 
simultaneity is a gradual achievement. It needs a long drawn 
practice and also the grace of a higher and omniscient presence 
which one can call Eswar, Devi, Akalpurush, Great emptiness 
or a diety of a conceived form or even a mortal preceptor who 
has shown the way to realization. 
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Whatever has been said above is not a mere 
metaphysical statement. It is a practical hint and can not be 
explained unless translated into a well ordained consciousness 
complex. Present day psychology has not gone beyond mind 
and this is a great draw back. It has to cross this barrier and 
inter the realm of the essential reality of all things. This reality 
can not be perceived but by a pure mind, a pure conduct and a 
pure speech. Purity of all this is ensured only by seemingly 
mystical but very very real calls from one’s own inner light. 
Let us invoke the purush in ourselves so that things are 
perceived in a clearer and fuller light without any bias or 
prejudice. 
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The present volume introduces various aspects of Indian 
mind reflected, in the way the notions of time, space, culture, 
civilization, and language have evolved in the indigenous 
thought. Covering a vast range of textual resources and cultural 
practices including Vedic, Pauranic, mythological, and literary 
texts the essays help the reader to grasp and develop an 
authentic perspective on the various strands of the Indian way of 
thinking. Encompassing a wide range of themes and constructs 
the volume offers not only an interesting analysis of the 
constructs such as Yak, Desa, Divinity, Purusa, Space, Rta, Nada, 
Mahabharata, but also brings out the contributions of Indian 
thinkers and literary personalities such as PaninI, Bhartrhari, 
Anand K. ( oomarswamy, Kalidasa, and bhakta poets like 
Suradasa and Tulasldasa and attends to the concerns of modern 
Hindi literature’s as well. 

Professor Vidya Niwas Mi'sra (1927-2004) was a 
renowned multidisciplinary savant, spanning with ease various 
fields of traditional and modern knowledge. During his long 
career as an academician he served the academia and society in 
various capacities including Visiting Professor at California 
University Berkeley, Washington University, Seattle, Director of 
K.M. Munshi Institute Agra, Visiting Professor at Banaras Hindu 
University, Vice Chancellor of Kashi Vidyapeeth and 
Sampoornanand Sanskrit Vishwa Vidvalaya, Chief Editor of 
Nava Bharat Times, Member Prasar Bharati Board and Member 
of Rajya Sablia. He was honored with several awards and 
distinctions including Padma Bhusana, Moorti Devi Award, 
Sankar Puraskar, Bharat Bharati Samman, Maharashtra Bharati 
Samman, and Fellowship of Sahitya Academy. He was a prolific 
writer and orator. He has published over 85 books on language, 
linguistics, criticism, essays, and poetry. He edited Sahitya Amrit 
and was associated with numerous literaiy, Cultural and 
Philosophical institutions of India. 





